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IN LONDON'S HEART. 

CHAPTER I. ' ' 

FROM PORTLAND TO PICCADILLY. 

It Was eight o'clock in the evening, and a thin haze 
which had hung over London through the October 
afternoon had lifted, and the night was bright and 
exhilarating. The working day was over. The shop- 
assistants, glad to escape from their monotonous toil, 
were pouring into the streets. Streams of pleasure- 
seekers were walking toward the great centre of 
theatrical entertainment, and smart little broughams, 
with ladies and gentlemen in evening dress, were dash- 
ing along as fast as the plague of omnibuses would 
allow them. 

Outside one of the most fashionable restaurants in 
Piccadilly, the big foreigner in uniform who has taken 
the place of the English commissionaire was preparing 
to receive company. He had been lolling in an easy 
attitude against the door-post, reading a pink ** extra 
special " until the clock struck eight, but now he had 
begun to assume an important, not to say dictatorial, 
attitude toward the crawling hansoms and four-wheel- 
ers which seemed to him to be blocking the way. 

"*Igher up there! 'igher up!" he exclaimed, as a 
7 
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8 In London's Heart. 

cabman on the lookout for a fare stopped just in 
front. 

And the cabman gazing at him contemptuously, 
replied, **Don*t you get no 'igher up, guv*nor — if you 
do, you'll fall off!" 

The remark was enigmatical, but it sounded sarcastic, 
and the cabman, chuckling at his own repartee, made a 
communication to a brother Jehu in the cabman's lan- 
guage of signs — by no means to be confused with the 
'busmen's pantomime, which is totally different, and 
depends more upon the movements of the elbow — and 
drove on. 

Shortly after eight, carriages and hansoms began to 
roll up to the entrance of the restaurant, and the gold- 
laced official swelled at least two inches, as he im- 
periously regulated the traffic. Home-returning shop- 
girls, as they passed the brightly lighted, brilliantly 
decorated entrance, stopped for a minute or two to 
look at the elegantly dressed women who stepped 
from the carriages, and were escorted by their attend- 
ant cavaliers into the restaurant, which was for the 
time being patronized by the fashion and wealth of 
London. 

A good-looking, pale-faced man of about five-and- 
forty, with the white tie of evening dress showing 
under a somewhat worn overcoat, stood for a moment 
among the crowd. But while the people about him 
were fixing their attention on the dresses, the theatre 
cloaks, and the jewels of the ladies, he was eagerly 
scanning the faces of the men. 

'* Nobody that I know," he muttered to himself, 
**and if there had been, I suppose it wouldn't have 
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been much use— they'd only have insulted me." He 
heaved a deep sigh and turned away. 

He walked along the busy thoroughfare with the air 
of a man who has no object in view. He walked 
slowly, for he was wondering where he should go and 
what he should do. At the corner of the Circus he 
stopped and looked at the contents bills of the evening 
papers spread out in the road, and splashed with the 
mud of the passing traffic. 

The headlines were large, startling, and various. 
There was a great victory of British troops somewhere 
on the African coast and capture of a savage king's 
capital. That had no interest for him, for he had no 
particular reason to be patriotic. There was a sen- 
sational murder, but that did not excite his imagination. 
He had had too many horrors in his own life to want 
to read about tragedies that happened to other people. 
There was a panic on the Stock Exchange, but what 
interest could that have to a man whose sole earthly 
possessions were the clothes in which he stood, and a 
shabby serge suit hanging behind the door in the 
mean little bedroom for which he owed a fortnight's 
rent ? 

But there was a line on one of the bills which did 
interest him. It was this : ** An Epidemic of Suicide." 
He read that line and repeated it aloud to himself. 

Suicide! It seemed as though the glaring contents 
bill lying in the mud of the busy London street had 
been placed there as a friendly hint. He laughed aloud. 
It wasn't a pleasant laugh, and the crowd of men and 
women waiting for the 'buses to take them to their 
homes turned and stared at him. 
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''Suicide!" he thought to himself— " Yes, that is 
the one solution of the difficulty. There's no chance 
for me in the world to-day, for I can't earn a farthing 
anywhere. But at least I can contribute to the news- 
paper literature of to-morrow. It will make a startling 
little paragraph. ' A gentleman in evening dress found 
in the Thames.* They don't get an evening-dress 
corpse every day. I wonder if I could sell the details 
beforehand to the Star or the Evening News, and get a 
dinner with the money ? It would be worth a guinea, 
and I could dine sumptuously in fashionable society 
and have a good time for the last. It would be better 
than dying with the hunger-pain gnawing at you and 
making you weak and milksoppish. But I suppose no 
editor would buy — he'd send for a policeman! " 

A York and Albany omnibus came up, and there 
was a rush for the vacant seats. The man who was 
contemplating suicide so cynically was pushed aside, 
and to get clear of the jostling crowd he stepped back 
and leaned against a shop window. A short, thick- 
set man in a pea-jacket, with a slouch hat well drawn 
over his eyes, and a muffler round his neck, who had 
been watching him for a minute or two, stepped up 
beside him and touched him on his elbow. 

** You're togged up so 1 hardly knew you, mate. 
What's your lay now, Steve Alison?" 

The gentleman in evening dress started and stared 
at the man who had intruded on his reverie. 

*' Don't recognize me, do you, mate ? Well, 1 hardly 
knew you at first — with that moustache. Take you 
long to grow it after you left?" 

Stephen Alison frowned, and his pale face grew 
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paler still. He had recognized the man who called 
him *'mate" — they had worked side by side when 
both wore the broad arrow of the convict. The man 
was no "companion in misfortune," but a criminal 
of the worst type — a notorious housebreaker, who 
had spent half his life in her Majesty's jails. 

Stephen, terrified at what the man, who was slightly 
the worse for liquor, might say, moved away to a 
part of the street where there were fewer people. 

The man followed him. "It's all right, mate,*' he 
said, " there ain't no ' narks ' about. Bless you, I know 
'em all. I thought it was only right to pass the time o' 
day to an old pal. You didn't know me till I spoke, 
did you ? " 

"No." 

**Ah, you see, I has to be careful not to go about 
standing for my fortergraf, so to speak, now. The 
beastly newspapers get interviewing the police nowa- 
days, and I'm finding as it ain't all beer and skittles to 
be a celebrity. Why, my missis was reading out to 
me the other day that one o' the expertest and most 
daring burglars in London was called the Dook on ac- 
count of his resemblance to the late Dook of Welling- 
ton; and she says to me, ' Bill, if 1 didn't know as you 
was a travellin' jeweller, and that's what's kept you 
away from 'ome all over the country, I'm sure 1 should 
say that was you, for you're just like the portraits of 
the Dook as I've seen on the knife-polish advertise- 
ments.'" 

"Ah," said Alison impatiently, "very funny. But 
I'll say good-night. I'm in a hurry." 

"All right— but look 'ere — I didn't speak to you, 
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mate, just out o' idle curiosity. I've got a big job 
comin' on, and you're just the chap as me and my 
mate, Joe Huggett, have been looking for— you re- 
member Joe, he got his brief just afore I did. It's easy 
work — you won't have to soil your hands— ^nly look 
a toflf and see a gent home to his front door, and help 
him to put his latchkey in. 01;i, it's a pretty job, I 
tell you — all thought out beautiful — and there'll be the 
finest lot of swag to cut up that's been copped for 
many a day." 

The Duke had ta^en hold of Alison's arm, and was 
whispering confidentially in his ear. Alison, irritated 
and indignant, drew himself hastily away, and the two 
men separated. Then the Duke looked across the road 
and saw that Sergeant Verity, a plain clothes officer 
well known to the thieves of London, was looking in 
at a tobacconist's window. 

"Oh," said the Duke to himself, "Alison twigged 
him, 1 suppose, and didn't want to be seen talking to 
me. He's green at the game, or he wouldn't have cut 
off like that. The 'tec'll think there was something up." 

He pulled his hat further over his eyes, and in a mo- 
ment had disappeared in the crowd. 

Stephen Alison, a man of good birth and education 
— a gentleman, as the phrase goes — had in one mad 
moment yielded to the temptation which had even- 
tually brought him to the Old Bailey. Leading the life 
of a country gentleman, married to a good woman, 
the father of a little girl whom he adored, he found 
himself suddenly — owing to the treachery and dishon- 
esty of his twin brother— reduced from affluence to 
poverty. 
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John and Stephen Alison, though so alike in form 
and feature that when they grew up to be men one 
wore his beard and the other only a moustache in or- 
der to avoid the constant mistakes which people made 
with regard to them, were totally diverse in disposi- 
tion and in tastes. 

Their father, a prosperous City merchant, early dis- 
covered that John's tastes were for a business career, 
and Stephen's for an outdoor country life. So John 
was taken into the office in the City, and Stephen — 
his father's favorite — was allowed to follow the bent 
of his own inclination, and received a handsome allow- 
ance. 

When old Mr. Alison died, it was found that the 
business had been left entirely to the management of 
John, but Stephen and his sister, who was unmarried, 
were to have a large share of the profits. 

For several years the business apparently prospered 
in the hands of John Alison. Stephen, on his share of 
the profits, was able to surround his wife and child 
with all the luxuries of a rich man's home, and his life 
was without a cloud. Then suddenly came the bolt 
from the blue. John Alison, who had been bitten by 
the mania for outside speculation, first of all drained 
the resources of the business, using the money of his 
brother and sister without their consent, and then lost 
everything. Crippled for capital, the house of Alison 
and Company, during a period of panic, was unable to 
weather the storm, and John Alison, fearing, it was 
presqmed^h^o face the discovery of his treachery in 
using thi^ capital of his relatives for his private specu- 
lations, l^k possession of all the available cash he 
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could lay his hands on, and left the country without 
troubling to inform any one of his destinationc 

An investigation showed that the business, if .care- 
fully wound up, would just pay twenty shillings in the 
pound to the trade creditors, but the result was ruin to 
Stephen and his sister. The sister died of a broken 
heart from the shock, but Stephen, finding that his 
home was still left and the creditors would not come 
upon the two or three thousand pounds he had saved 
out of his yearly income, set about thinking how he 
could still continue to live in the style to which he had 
been accustomed. He would not have cared so much 
for himself, but the thought of taking his wife and his 
little girl from their home, and depriving them of the 
luxuries to which they had been accustomed, cut him 
to the quick. 

Instead of facing the situation bravely, he did as 
many a man in his position has done — put off the evil 
day in the hope of getting rid of it altogether. He 
kept on his pretty country house, and his wife's maid, 
his daughter's governess, his horses, and his daughter's 
pony. 

But that sort of thing can't be done on the yearly 
income derived from a few thousand pounds, and so 
Stephen drew out his money and gambled with it. He 
was a good judge of a horse, he had followed racing 
as a pastime, and he knew a number of racing men. 
And so he turned to the Turf to recoup him for the 
losses he had sustained by his brother's failure in the 
City. But ill-fortune followed him, and the man, 
grown desperate, grew unscrupulous. He became 
leagiied with a set of men of shady character, whose 
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business it is to prey upon the rich young fools who, 
in the first flush of inherited wealth, rush to the Turf 
as an amusement. 

His principal associate was a young man named 
Darvell, a handsome, impecunious adventurer, who 
lived by his wits and was practically a blackleg. 
Stephen Alison, being known on the Turf as a gentle- 
man, was able to inspire confidence where Darvell and 
his associates would have failed — where they had 
failed. 

In desperate straits to save his home from being 
swept away, and his wife and child reduced to the 
mean surroundings which he dreaded, Stephen Alison 
consented to carry through a transaction for Darvell 
and his associates. He carried it through, and fell a 
victim to it. 

By a clever trick several bills were obtained from a 
young nobleman, who was gambling madly and drink- 
ing heavily. These were drawn by Alison and dis- 
counted through a money-lender's agent named Gay- 
gold, who was introduced to Alison by Darvell. But 
when the bills became due the young man had come 
to his senses, declared that they had been obtained by 
fraud, and that one of them, for a large amount, was 
a forgery. 

The money-lender brought an action, but the young 
nobleman's plea of fraud and forgery succeeded, and 
in consequence of the verdict Stephen Alison was ar- 
rested. Alison had had his share of the money, had 
drawn the bills and obtained the signature to them, 
and to him the proceeds had been handed by Gaygold. 

He recoiled from the idea of betraying his confeder- 
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ates, and stood his trial alone. For the fraud and the 
forgery, of which he was considered to be the sole 
author, he was sentenced to seven years' penal servi- 
tude. 

His wife, left penniless and heartbroken at her hus- 
band's fall, found a home with her elder brother, Cap- 
tain Halford, a widower with one son, who lived in a 
quiet village in Cumberland. Mrs. Alison wrote to 
her husband in prison. The little giri had been kept 
in ignorance of her father's fate, and in their quiet re- 
treat no. one had identified her with the man who had 
been convicted of the great Turf Fraud. 

Stephen Alison wrote back to his wife a manly, 
penitent letter. He told her that he would make the 
only atonement possible, and one to which for the 
sake of the daughter they both loved it was her duty 
to consent. He could never again be of use to them 
or help them. He was a marked man henceforward, 
and on his release from prison it would be impossible 
for him to regain a respectable position. He desired, 
therefore, that from that time he should be a stranger 
to them. Let May be told in time that her father was 
dead. On his release he would not try to see them, 
and he would never claim either his wife or child 
again. 

Captain Halford, who saw his brother-in-law's let- 
ter, Insisted on his sister's agreeing to this lifelong 
separation. It was her duty to do so for the sake of 
May, who when her father came out would be a young 
woman. For Mrs. Alison to return to her husband, 
an ex-convict, would be to ruin her daughter's chance 
of happiness in life. And Mrs, Alison yielded to her 
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husband and her brother, and for her daughter's sake 
reluctantly consented. 



And now Stephen Alison was once more a free man. 
He had served the major portion of his sentence, and 
had been released on a ticket-of-leave. But he had 
been out of prison for nearly a month, and the last 
farthing of the small sum he had received on leaving 
had gone. His first chance to earn the money of 
which he stood so sorely in need had been offered him 
by a notorious criminal, a wretch by whose side he 
had worked in the quarries of Portland. 



CHAPTER II. 

A FASHIONABLE RESTAURAK'T. 

Stephen Alison walked back again up Piccadilly, and 
once more stopped in front of the restaurant. The 
idea of suicide was still in his mind, but he had a curi- 
ous longing to dine for the last time with well-dressed 
men and women. He was in evening dress because 
this had been an idea of his when he first came out of 
prison. He was a man with odd ideas, and this was 
one of them.n 

He spent some of the money he received from a 
charitable society on his release in the suit he wore. 
He had bought it second-hand and cheap. He thought 
that it would perhaps enable him to go to the places 
where he had been known in his better days, and 
meeting some of his old associates there, they might 
help him ^f make a fresh start. But his courage had 
failed him^at the first attempt. He had gone into a 
West End bar, where some of the men he had asso- 
ciated with on the Turf were in the habit of meeting 
at night, and had been so coldly received that he had 
retired shamed and broken-hearted. 

Since then he had tried his best to obtain employ- 
ment, but had failed. He was still a ticket-of-leave 
man, arid gradually he had discovered that the only 
chance of "living" — as he understood the term — was 

i8 
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for him to associate with the blacklegs and card-sharp- 
ers known as ''the boys." This he would not do, 
and now at the end of his slender resources, owing 
two weeks' rent for his room, penniless, hungry, and 
friendless in the great City, he had determined to end 
his troubles in the river. 

But the idea of dining first, and dining well, haunted 
him. He couldn't bring himself to give it up. After 
all, what did it matter that he hadn't any money ? He 
looked a gentleman, he was dressed like one. He 
could order his dinner, and there would be no trouble 
until the bill was presented. But before that he would 
be able to escape. His overcoat would be hanging up. 
If he got up from the table and put on his hat, he 
might be going into the hall to buy a flower. Instead 
of that, he could go into the street and^nake the best 
of his way to the Thames. It would be a cold walk, 
but that wouldn't matter. The river would end it all. 

Having made up his mind, Stephen Alison walked 
into the restaurant, sat down at a vacant table, and 
was at once attended to by the polite manager, with 
whose assistance he selected a perfect little dinner 
from the menu. To cheer himself up he ordered a 
bottle of champagne with it. Then he looked round 
the restaurant. The company was a brilliant one. He 
saw around him men and women whose movements 
are discussed daily in the society gossip of the Press. 

Suddenly his eyes were riveted on the face of a gen- 
tleman who was dining with a party — four ladies and 
three men beside himself — at a table at the top of the 
room. One of the gentlemen, a young fellow of about 
six-and-twenty, who was talking to a handsome. 
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showy woman, blazing with diamonds, looiced up 
and noticed the stare. 

"By Jove, Darvell," he exclaimed, "that fellow's 
looking at you as if he'd seen a ghost. Do you know 
him?" 

Mr. Darvell, the gentleman addressed, turned his 
eyes in the direction indicated by his friend, and looked 
at Alison steadfastly. 

"No," he said, "I don't think I do — ^there's some- 
thing about his face that seems familiar though. But 
he is staring." 

" Perhaps it's somebody you owe a bit of the old to. 
Jack," said the lady with the diamonds. 

Jack Darvell smiled. "No, I don't think so," he re- 
plied. " Most of the people I owed money to turned 
up, my dear, when they heard I'd married you. I 
never understood what a serious business it was hav- 
ing one's address in the Post-Office Directory till then." 

The company laughed at Jack Darvell's remarks. 
They all knew that before he married Pretty Molly 
Mallandaine — ^widow of young Mr. George Mallan- 
daine, who died in a private lunatic asylum at the age 
of twenty-four — he had not always been particularly 
prompt in settling with his creditors. They knew, in 
fact, that his past h^td been not altogether a reputable 
one. 

But when handsome Jack Darvell married the widow, 
who had been a music-hall star, and was reported to 
have saved a good round sum out of her pin-money, 
besides having secured a very fine collection of dia- 
monds from her wealthy young husband before he 
drank himself into the lunatic asylum, everybody 
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looked upon him as a man released from pecuniary 
embarrassments and comfortably settled in life. 

"Perhaps he's struck with your beauty, Mrs. Dar- 
vell," said the young man who had first spoken. 

" Or your diamonds," said Jack Darvell. ** Perhaps 
he's a jewel thief taking stock for future operations." 

"O Jack, don't!" exclaimed Molly. "I'm always 
dreaming that somebody's breaking in and coming 
after my jewelry — I shan't sleep a wink all night." 

Stephen Alison, finding that he had attracted the at- 
tention of the party, lowered his eyes and poured him- 
self out a glass of champagne. He drank it, and, 
beckoning the waiter, asked for a lead pencil and an 
envelope. 

When they were supplied, he wrote on the envelope, 
" Come and speak to me for a moment if you can. I 
won't keep you. — Stephen Alison." 

He folded the envelope, and sent it by a waiter to 
Jack Darvell. 

" By Jove, he does know you! " exclaimed the young 
fellow who had been talking to Mrs. Darvell. " Who 
is he, Jack?" 

Mr. Darvell opened the envelope and read the mes- 
sage. Then he gave a little cry of surprise, and his 
handsome face had a shade of annoyance on it. 

"It's a man I used to know," he explained to the 
company. "Excuse me a moment." He rose and 
came down the room to Alison's table. . 

Alison held out his hand — the other man appeared 
not to notice it. "Upon my word, I didn't know 
you," he s^tid. "Always seeing you with a beard be- 
fore — of course, it makes a difference." 
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Then he lowered his voice as he sat down at the 
table, and half whispered, ** How long have you been 
out?" 

"A month." 

** Poor old chap! it was rough on you." 

*' Yes, and I don't suppose you expected to see me 
here now ? " 

'* Well, I can't say I did; but I'm glad, because, of 
course, you're doing all right?" 

''No," said Alison; *'hutyou are, evidently." 

**Yes, I'm all right now. I'm married and settled 
down." 

'* I'm glad of that. Jack, you owed me ;£ioo when 
I was put away." 

'*Yes — of course. 1 — I'll pay you to-morrow." 

*'I haven't a farthing in the world— not even to 
pay for the dinner I've ordered. Give me a fiver 
now!" 

Darvell put his hand into his breast-pocket, took out 
a case, and pushed a jC^ note toward his creditor. 

*' Thanks. Now, don't let me keep you frofn your 
friends. Where shall I see you to-morrow for the 
balance?" 

"I'll send you notes. Give me your address." 

Stephen Alison hesitated. **Oh, send it to me at 
Kelly's Library — I'll call for the letter," he said, after a 
pause. 

Stephen Alison resumed his dinner and found it ex- 
cellent, and the champagne exhilarating. The man- 
ager came to his table and inquired if the wine was 
sufficiently cool. 

''Just right," replied Alison. "Oh, by-the-bye— 
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can you tell me who that pretty woman in the dia- 
monds is, sitting by Mr. Darvell?" 

"Oh yes; that's his wife, sir." 

"His wife — and who was she? — anybody in par- 
ticular?" 

"Yes, sir — widow of Mr. George Mallandaine — used 
to be on the Halls — Miss Molly Joyce, her professional 
name was. Everything to your satisfaction, sir ? " 

"Yes, thank you." 

The manager moved away, and Stephen Alison, ex- 
convict and ticket-of-leave man, sipped his wine and 
thought of the whirligig of Fate. He had entered the 
restaurant penniless, now he had five pounds in his 
pocket — ^to-morrow he would have a hundred- And 
Jack Darvell would help him to make a fresh start of 
some kind. He owed him that, in common gratitude. 

Stephen Alison asked for his bill and paid it, and re- 
ceived the change. He had £,'}, los. left. And to- 
morrow! Ah! well, with the rest of the money that 
would be his he would go away. He would go to 
America. Then 

Suddenly he paused in his train of thought. He 
would like to see his wife and his little May— /////^ May 
— ^she would be eighteen now! But he had passed 
out of their lives forever. To go to them, to let them 
see him and know him again, would be an infamy. 
But he might see them without their seeing him. 

He knew where they were. He had visited his 
brother-in-law at the Hermitage, Patterdale, in the old 
days. The Hermitage faced the edge of a wood. He 
could watch among the trees. He could watch until 
he saw them — at the window — in the garden. His 
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heart yearned for a sight of his dear ones, now that he 
had made up his mind to leave England forever. 

He asked a waiter for the A. B.C., and looked out 
the trains to the nearest station. He had money 
enough for his fare, and he could get a conveyance 
to Patterdale. He would go down the first thing in 
the morning. 

"Marion, my wife! — May, my child!" he said to 
himself. " I must — I will see you once — once again, 
and for the last time — I will look on your dear faces, 
and carry the memory of them with me into the new 
world and the new life." And the faces of his wife 
and child as he remembered them — as he saw them 
last — seemed to smile upon him. 

He heaved a deep sigh of relief— his stern, set fea- 
tures relaxed. A new light shone in his eyes — a new 
purpose had come into his heart. He leaned forward 
and took a white flower from the glass on the table, 
and mechanically placed it in his buttonhole. 



CHAPTER III. 

MAY ALISON. 

A YOUNG man of four-and-twenty, whose good- 
looking, deeply-bronzed face told of long exposure 
to wind and sun in lands where the summers consist 
of something more than our traditional three fine days 
and a thunderstorm, was strolling through the woods 
near one of the loveliest villages in Lakeland. His 
companion was a stout, dapper little man of about 
fifty, with a "theatrical" looking face and a closely- 
cropped black moustache, tinged with grey. 

*'I can't get over meeting you here, Tom," said the 
young man, as the pair strolled along together. "I 
could hardly believe my eyes. At first I didn't think 
it could be you, because you hadn't got your banjo." 

" Ah, I don't have that with me when I've a off-day, 
Mr. Avory, and this is a ofT-week, you know. My 
gal Jenny, you see, sir, as you've heard me speak of, 
as is a Royal Academy of Music scholar, God bless 
her! and a beautifuUer voice you never heard, she's 
been a bit ailing like lately — sticking too close to her 
studies, I expect — and so her mother says to me, 
' Tom,' she says, ' Our Jenny wants the fresh air and 
a change — can't you take her away somewhere?' 
Jenny wouldn't hear of it at first. She says, * Oh no, 
father— I shall be better soon, it's nothing.' But the 
missis she fidgeted, and so 1 made up my mind to give 
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myself a holiday too, and we've been doin' the lakes, 
if you please, me an' my gal." 

"Ah," said Dennis Avory, ** that's it, is it? But I 
should have thought Margate or Brighton would have 
been more in your line, Tom." 

Tom Verity looked up at the young man, with a 
pained look. 

"No, thank you, sir," he said; " I don't take my gal 
to places like them. Everybody knows me there for 
what I am — a race-course musician — a street singer. 
If it comes to that though, I am patronized by the 
aristocracy, and have sung at the big house-parties at 
Ascot and Goodwood, and on the best house-boats at 
Henley. I was a nigger at first, and used to black up 
till I got in with the swells, and found they liked my 
songs best without the burned cork. And my brother 
— you've heard me speak of my brother, sir. Sergeant 
Verity, the celebrated detective ? — I think he was glad 
when I took the cork off, and I know Jenny was. 
But, black face or white, I don't take my Jenny, a 
Royal Academy of Music scholar, about with me to 
Margate and Ramsgate and places where I'm known 
as an al fresky musician." . 

'* Ah, I see, Tom," said the young man, " Miss Jenny 
of the Royal Academy of Music looks down on the 
outdoor business." 

"No, sir — don't you think that. My Jenny don't 
look down on me — but I looks up to her. It's her 
future I'm thinking of. She's singing for her medal 
next term, sir, and the professors at the Academy 
think a lot of her. It might do her harm to be seen 
with me by people as know what I am." 
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*' I quite understand, Tom," said Dennis Avory, 
laughing, " but Where's the future prima donna ? " 

•'She's sitting in the hotel garden, sir. She don't 
care to walk much, but I thought I'd like a stroll, and 
so 1 come to have a ramble through the woods. I'm 
fond o' Natur' you know, when I can have it without 
the roar o' the race course." 

"Well, I'm very glad you did, for I met you, and it 
has quite brought back old times." 

" I ain't seen you for a year or two. You don't go 
racing now ? " 

"No, Tom. I got hit hard and gave it up. I paid 
my debts and went off to South Africa." 

" And now I hope you've come back a millionaire ?" 

"No, Tom — but I paid my way, and now I've come 
back, not a millionaire myself, but to be secretary to 
one." 

"A South African millionaire. Is he going to have 
race horses?" 

" I don't think so, Tom. Mr. Clement Hansell, from 
all I hear, isn't that sort of person. I had a letter of 
introduction to him from a friend and presented it to 
him at Johannesburg. I heard he was coming to Eng- 
land, and wanted a secretary who knew London and 
the right people in it. I went to see him. He liked 
me and engaged me at a splendid salary." 

" And are you with him now, sir?" 

"No," said Dennis Avory, with a laugh. " I've just 
run down to see a married sister who lives here. I'm 
having a holiday. Mr. Clement Hansell doesn't arrive 
in London, I believe, for some days yet. He'll let me 
know when I'm wanted." 
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"Going to build himself a grand new mansion, I 
suppose ? They all do." 

"No, he's taken a furnished house for the season in 
Grosvenor Place. That is where I am to join him 
when he arrives." 

"Ah, well, sir," said Tom, "sure I'm glad to see 
you again — you were always a free-handed, kind- 
hearted gentleman, and many's the half-sov. you've 
pitched off the top of a coach into my hat at a meet- 
ing, sir." 

"Well, Tom, and now, for the sake of old times, I 
hope — " Dennis Avory had slipped his thumb and 
finger into his waistcoat-pocket. 

"Ah no, please, not that, sir!" The race-course 
singer held up his hand deprecatingly. "You see, 
I'm private this week, sir. And I ain't hard-up either. 
I've a bit put by, and my Jenny'll have the best musi- 
cal education — God bless her! — as money can buy." 

"Well, Tom, you're an honest fellow," replied the 
young man, smiling, "and 1 like you for your inde- 
pendence. But, after all, there's nothing for your 
daughter to be ashamed of in what you do. If ever 
she turns out a great singer, Tom, it was with the 
money that her father earned by singing that she was 
educated." 

"Thank you, sir, thank you kindly; that's what 
Jenny says to me herself when I kind of apologize to 
her. She don't mind it a bit now; but I don't think 
as she quite liked the black.'' 

"No, Tom; between that and the Royal Academy 
there is a bit of a gulf. Halloa— what's this ? " 

The young man stopped suddenly. A fair, pretty 
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girl of eighteen was running hastily toward them. 
" This isn't your daughter, is it ? " 

"No, sir," said Tom; " it ain't my Jenny." 

The young lady had by this time come up to them. 

"I beg your pardon," she stemmered, "but I'm in 
great trouble. Will you please come to my uncle? 
He's fallen over a tree and hurt his foot, I fear. He 
can't walk. If you — if you " 

The girl seemed confused and hesitated. Dennis 
Avory ran to her assistance. 

"Where is your uncle?" he asked. "We'll go to 
him at once — perhaps it's only a sprain." 

"I'm afraid it's worse than that; he seems in great 
pain — and we had so far to go, I don't know what to 
do." 

As the girl spoke she turned, and led the men 
through the wood to the spot where her uncle had 
fallen. He Was a handsome, military-looking man of 
about sixty, with a red face, and white moustache, 
and closely trimmed white whiskers. He had those 
peculiar blue eyes which seemed to be set in a fixed 
stare. They were large, round, blue eyes, and when 
you looked at them you saw nothing else. They were 
like the eyes of a baby staring With astonishment at 
some new toy which its nurse was holding up to it. 

^ When Dennis Avory and Tom Verity came suddenly 
upon the old gentleman sitting, the picture of comic 
despair, beside his smashed hat, and staring with baby 
blue eyes of wonder at his injured foot, it was as 
much as both men could do to repress a smile. The 
old gentleman raised his blue eyes from his foot and 
fixed them on the newcomers. 
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** Er — er — my good friends — I don't know where my 
niece found you — but I — egad — may 1 — how my ankle 
huru — \ htHevt IVe broken it! " 

"Oh, don't say that, unde!" cried the girl pite- 
ously, ^ 

'^ But—er—dash it, my dear, I do say so! 1 shall 
never get home* I shall have to stay here all night, 
and that will be most uncomfortable — most uncom- 
fortable! I shall catch my death of cold and my ankle 
will mortify — ^1 shall have to have my leg amputated. 
Tve a weak heart, and 1 shall go off under the chloro- 
form!' 

Tom Verity burst out laughing, and whispered to 
Mr, Avory, ** He's a character, sir— what a comic song 
he'd make!" 

But Dennis Avory, though he quite appreciated the 
humor of the situation, was more considerate of the 
young lady's feelings. 

He stooped down to the old gentleman and said, 
''Come, sir, I hope it's not so serious as that. 1 and 
my friend here will help you up. Lean on us." 

The men stooped down, and putting each an arm 
under his shoulders helped the old gentleman up. But 
he only stood on one leg and stared with his big blue 
eyes at the other, which he held carefully from the 
ground. 

*'And how am I to get home on one leg ? " he ex- 
claimed. ''Confound it, sir, I'm not the one-legged 
clown. Tell the gentlemen. May, that I'm not the 
one-legged clown— nor a flamingo — and 1 haven't 
played hop-scotch for fifty years. 1 couldn't hop a 
yard— I certainly am not going to try to hop two miles 
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— I should be exhausted — I should fall dowxi and die in 
an apoplectic fit, and be found dead in a ditch like a 
blessed pauper. May, my dear, I never thought I 
should come to die in a ditch.'' 

"Oh, uncle, what things you say!*' exclaimed his 
niece, blushing as she looked at Dennis; "I'm sure 
these gentlemen don't understand you." 

"Oh yes, we do," said Dennis, "but we must get 
your uncle home somehow, and you haven't told us 
where you live." 

" Oh, how foolish of me — but you must excuse me, 
this accident has upset me so. This is my uncle, Cap- 
tain Halford, and we live at the Hermitage, just this 
side of Patterdale — it is two miles from here." 

"Yes," said Dennis; "and it's certain your uncle 
can't walk that distance." 

" Absolutely!" groaned the Captain. 

Tom Verity had been thinking. "Look here, sir," 
he said presently to Dennis, "perhaps if we was to 
get the gentleman so far as the high-road, a cart or a 
trap 0' some sort might come along." 

"Yes, yes," said the girl eagerly, "that would be 
the best — and when we get home I can send for a 
doctor at once." 

Dennis and Tom managed to carry the old gentle- 
man between them through the wood, by easy stages, 
till they reached the high-road that skirted it, then 
they put him down gently with his legs in a ditch, 
and waited for something to come by. But for the 
girl's pained face Dennis Avory would have laughed 
out loud at the extraordinary remarks of the injured 
man. Tom Verity, less schooled in the polite art of 
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keeping his countenance, had to turn his face away, 
pretending to look for a vehicle, in order to grin un- 
observed. 

By the time the little party had reached the high- 
road the Captain had settled all the details of his fu- 
neral, had accused the undertaker of wholesale robbery, 
and had foreseen a family quarrel over his coffin. At 
last a cart came in sight. It was that of a Patterdale 
farmer. With his assistance vMr. Avory and Tom 
Verity got the injured man into the vehicle. 

Tom Verity, who was getting anxious to return to 
his daughter, who was at the inn, offered to go in the 
cart with the Captain, and his offer was accepted. 

*' I shall tumble out if somebody doesn't come," said 
the old gentleman. " I shall fall out of the ramshackle 
thing, and the wheels will go over my neck and break 
it, and I shall be left by this fellow at some low pub- 
lic-house and thrown into a stable, and they'll hold an 
inquest on me in the taproom.'' 

And so Tom Verity, smiling to his old race-course 
patron, and raising his hat politely to the young lady, 
drove off with the Captain, and Dennis offered to 
walk with the niece and see her safely home. 

As they walked together in the deepening gloom of 
the autumn evening, Dennis stole many admiring 
glances at his companion, She explained how the 
accident had happened, and told him that she and her 
mother lived with the Captain, who was a widower 
with one son, Cecil, who was in London reading for 
the Bar. Her mother was a great invalid, and so she 
was the Captain's constant companion in the long 
walks about the country which he loved to take. He 
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was a little eccentric, but he was so good and kind 
when you knew him. Her father had died some years 
ago, and she and her mother had made their home 
with the Captain ever since. 

" Your mother is your uncle's sister ?— so your name 
isnotHalford?" 

*'No, my name is Alison — May Alison." 

** It is a pretty name," said Dennis gallantly, ''and 1 
am not likely to forget it— nor the odd adventure 
which has made us known to each other. We are 
almost neighbors, you know, but I have only lately 
come here, and know no one — 1 am Dennis Avory, and 
my sister is Mrs. Halliwell, of the Grange." 

"Oh," exclaimed May, *'is she really? Mr. Halli- 
well and my uncle are friends, 1 know. I shall tell 
him, and it will give him a double pleasure in thanking 
you for the kind assistance you have rendered him 
to-day." 

When they reached the Hermitage Tom Verity was 
outside. 

"The Captain's all right, miss," he said, coming to 
meet them. " He's lying on the sofa, and the doctor's 
there, and he says it's only a bit of a twist. But, oh! 
ain't he just been going on ? He'd got as far as going 
about with a wooden leg, and getting it stuck in the 
rails at a level crossing, just as the down express was 
coming, when I left him. I suppose by this time his 
remains are scattered about the lines, and the rest of 
him's gone up to town on the engine-guard." 

May Alison smiled, and shaking hands with Dennis 
Avory, and thanking Tom Verity for his kindness, 
went in to see after her uncle. 
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"She's a pretty girl, and no mistake, sir!'* said 
Tom, as he saw Dennis gazing in admiration after 
May Alison. "And a pleasant-spoken young lady, 
too — but if I might make so bold, and it ain't out of 
your way, sir, Id like you to come to the inn and let 
me introduce you to my Jenny." 

"With pleasure," said Dennis. 

There was a rustle among the trees at the edge of 
the wood. Dennis Avory looked up and started. A 
man was standing there looking intently in the direc- 
tion of the Hermitage. 

"Good heavens!" exclaimed Dennis, moving to- 
ward the gentleman. "Why — Mr. Hansell — — " 

But, before he could reach him, the man had turned 
hastily and plunged into the wood. 

" Why, goodness me, sir! you don't mean to say as 
that's the millionaire you was talking about ? " 

" Well, of course, it couldn't have been! " exclaimed 
Dennis — "it's absurd — what should he want here? 
Besides, when 1 spoke he'd have answered. But upon 
my word, at first sight 1 would have sworn to him. I 
only saw him that one day in his office at Johannes- 
burg, but it's not a face to forget." 

Then they walked on toward the hotel, and Tom 
Verity talked of his daughter Jenny to his heart's con- 
tent. But Dennis Avory was thoughtful, and an- 
swered at random. He couldn't get it out of his head 
that it was Mr. Clement Hansell who had been watch- 
ing in the wood while he said good-bye to May 
Alison. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MRS. CHIPCHASE's LODGER. 

Lobelia Cutts was cleaning the front doorsteps of 
No. lo, Exton Street, Euston Road, with unusual vigor. 
If the steps had been her worst enemy and the hearth- 
stone a crushing argument, Lobelia could not have 
rubbed it in more spitefully. 

Lobelia Cutts was a young person of fifteen, with a 
face five years too old for her, a dress several inches 
too short for her, and a pair of boots two sizes too 
large for her. 

Lobelia had overslept herself that morning, and in 
consequence had to take a great deal more of the rough 
side of her aunt's tongue than the young lady, who 
had her feelings, could digest. 

Moreover, her aunt, to whom Lobelia had given "a 
back answer," had threatened to box her ears, and had 
considerably added to the insult which such a threat 
conveyed by making it in the presence of Mr. James 
Chipchase, known in the cab trade as "All on Jimmy," 
on account of the general tastiness of his wardrobe. 
Old Sam Chipchase, who "owned his own lot" and 
drove a four-wheeler, used to shake his head when he 
saw Jim turn out, but he was proud of his son for all 
that. The only thing he couldn't stand about young 
Jim was his air of superiority in discussing the topics 
of the day. 

35 
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** You've got four-wheeler ideas, father, and I've got 
two wheel ideas," the young man would say; "you 
takes life from the rumbling growler point of view — I 
looks at things from the box of a S. and T. hansom 
on india-rubber tires. That's why we don't see 'em 
alike/' 

But Lobelia — Lobelia, the orphan daughter of Mrs. 
Chipchase's only sister, the late Susan Cutts — ^looked 
upon Jim Chipchase with eyes of reverence that saw 
no flaw. Never in all the penny novelettes that she 
devoured surreptitiously had she ever come across a 
hero to be compared with her cousin Jim. And Jim 
had just come in from the barber's, where he had been 
for his regular morning shave, as Mrs. Chipchase gave 
Lobelia a bit of her mind for oversleeping herself, and 
threatened to box her ears. 

The ears couldn't have tingled more had they been 
attacked with the blow, instead of with the threat, and 
with tears of indignation and shame in her eyes, the 
girl had seized her bucket and flannel and bumped 
herself down at the doorstep, and hearthstoned with 
all the force of which she was capable, in order to ease 
her overwrought feelings. 

"Box my ears, indeed, will she?" she muttered to 
her flannel. "Let her touch me, and Til have the lor 
of 'er— I'll go before a magistrate and take out a sum- 
mons. 'Cus my blood runs in her veins she makes me 
work for nothing— on'y my vittles and the bits 0' rags 
as 1 stands upright in — and she 'as to give me them. 
1 couldn't clean the steps and do the 'ouse-work and 
answer the door without 'em, I suppose, could I ?" 

JhtTt was no answer to her question either from 
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the bucket or the flannel, and the hearthstone — con- 
siderably reduced in size from the violent rubbing it 
had received — preserved an obstinate silence. But a 
sharp voice came down the narrow little hall and caused 
Lobelia to toss her head. 

"Lobelia!" 

"All right," muttered the girl to herself, "shout a 
bit louder and p'r'aps I shall hear you." 

"Lo-be-liar!" 

There was an angry ring in the voice this time, and 
Lobelia rose and gathered her implements of warfare 
together and went into the passage. 

"Coming, aunt," she shouted back. ''I've just 
finished the steps." 

Mrs. Chipchase in a skirt and a flannel jacket came 
out of the back room. She was a thin little woman 
of about fifty-five, with a quick, excitable manner, but 
by no means an ill-tempered looking face. Mrs. Chip- 
chase at once gave you the impression that she was 
the business head of the establishment. 

"Come on, Lobelia," she exclaimed. " Late out o' 
bed, late all day! Your breakfast's waiting — have it 
and clear away." 

Lobelia carried her pail and flannel into the back 
yard, wiped her wet, red hands on her coarse apron, 
and sat down to the thick slices of bread and butter 
and the cup of cocoa which her aunt had put aside for 
her. 

Her uncle in his cardigan jacket was smoking his 
morning pipe by the fire, preparing for turning out for 
the day. He went on the rank at ten o'clock. 

Sam Chipchase, although thanks to the excellent 
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management of his wife he was now "a nfiaster," and 
rented the whole of the little house in which he and 
his family lived, was a typical cabby of the ** four- 
wheeler " style. He was slow in his speech, deliber- 
ate in his actions; he grunted when he sat down, and 
he grunted when he rose. The grunt was intended 
for a groan, which is a habit of four-wheel cabmen, 
who, from long exposure to the wet and cold, invari- 
ably suffer from rheumatics, and get into the habit of 
groaning every time they move, whether the pains are 
upon them or not. 

You have observed the same force of habit in a 
groom. When he polishes a carriage-lamp, he makes 
exactly the same noise with his mouth that he does 
when he scrapes a horse down. In the latter case, the 
action is a necessity. It is to blow the dust away 
from his eyes and nostrils. In the former case, it is 
purely a habit. 

Lobelia's practiced eye had not rested on her uncle 
for a moment' before she was sure that between him 
and her aunt there had arisen a by no means unfre- 
quent difference of opinion. 

For a minute or two after her entrance there was 
silence. Then Sam Chipchase, having re-filled his pipe, 
glanced at the clock and rose to go. He groaned and 
jerked his hand toward the door behind which his 
overcoat was hanging on a nail, and Lobelia reached 
it down and held it up for her uncle to put his arms in. 

He groaned during the operation as though he were 
suffering acutely from having to lift his arms, and 
then, buttoning it with an assumption of pain in his 
finger-joints, he turned to his wife. 
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*' Well, my dear," he said, " I suppose if you say it 
ain't to be — it ain't to be; but he looks like a gent as 
has seen better days, and it's a cruel cold mornin'. I'd 
give him a day or two longer." 

"You'd give away your 'ead, Sam Chipchase," ex- 
claimed his better half scornfully. "It's a fortnight 
owing now, and no luggage to speak of only what he 
stands up in. He was out all yesterday, and he came 
home goodness knows when — after we was in bed 
and asleep. It ain't safe, a man like that havin' the 
key o' the door." 

"Oh, he's a respectable chap, I'm sure of that," 
urged Sam. 

"No, he ain't! Respectable lodgers pays their rent. 
He pays to-day or he goes I" rejoined Mrs. Chipchase. 

"Well, you know best — but I'd rather took to him 
from what I see of him. It ain't every day we lets our 
top room to a gent as goes out in evening dress, you 
know." 

"Yes, and it's just that as puts my back up," said 
Mrs. Chipchase. "A man as goes out in a white tie, 
and 'as 'arf-a-dozen white shirts and finds the money 
to 'ave 'em washed somehow, and ain't a waiter — 
and he ain't that I know— must have decent friends 
somewhere. Why don't he borrow the money o' 
them and pay what he owes ?" 

"P'r'aps he's tried, Maria, and it ain't come off. It 
don't always among toflfs, I've heard." 

" Then if his swell friends won't lend him the rent 
I ain't goin' to give him his lodgin'. Lobelia 1" 

"Yes, aunt." 

" Go upstairs to the top-front and knock at the door. 
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and say as Mrs. Chipchase 'ud be glad of the ten shil- 
lings rent as is owing." 

Lobelia didn't care for the job, but she had to go. 
In all the stories she had ever read the men and women 
who couldn't pay their rent were always the persecuted 
heroes and heroines, and the landladies and landlords 
who insisted on having it were hard-hearted wretches. 

Lobelia had been much taken with the appearance 
of their top-front when he went out of an evening. 
She sometimes met him coming downstairs with his 
overcoat open, and the shirt front and the white tie 
appealed strongly to her imagination. It suggested at 
once the Lord Algernons and the Lord Aubreys who 
figure in the illustrations on the cover of the novelette, 
or the front page of "The Girl's Story Teller." 

The only thing against the romance of the top-floor's 
appearance was that he was middle-aged. In all the 
popular periodicals of the day prepared for the reading 
of the masses, the hero is never more than twenty- 
two, and you know with whom he is in love (she is 
never more than eighteen) in the very first chapter. 
After the age of twenty-two the male characters who 
appear in evening dress are generally suitors who have 
been rejected by the heroine and have become villains 
in consequence. 

Lobelia slopped outside the lodger's door to rub her 
apron over her face and to smooth her hair, and then 
she knocked softly. There was no answer, and think- 
ing perhaps the lodger had gone out without being 
noticed, she opened the door. 

The occupant of the room was sitting by the win- 
dow. He was reading a letter. He looked up as 
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Lobelia entered, and she noticed that tears were 
streaming down his face. 

Lobelia had never seen a grown man cry before, 
and, as she explained afterward to a female friend 
next door, "it made her feel bad." 

"Oh, 1 beg your pardon, sir," she stammered, "but 
aunt's compliments, and will you let her have the rent, 
'cus uncle's bought a horse and got to pay for it to- 
day." 

The horse was a delicate invention of Lobelia's. 
She knew that horse-buying entailed a scraping to- 
gether of the Chipchase economies, and she thought 
the excuse would remove the element of suspicion 
from her aunt's desire to see the color of her lodger's 
money. 

Stephen Alison put his hand in his waistcoat pocket 
and drew out a sovereign and handed it to Lobelia. 

"Tell your aunt I'm very sorry — I intended to pay 
yesterday, but 1 had to go into the country, and 1 
wasn't back till past midnight last night." 

The girl took the money and went down the stairs 
three at a time. She felt that it was, in the outdoor 
language of Exeter Street, "one in the eye" for her 
aunt. 

She flung the sovereign on the table with an air of 
triumph. " Here you are, aunt," she said. " He paid 
up, on the nail directly I asked him— took a handful 0' 
gold out of his pocket as if it was coppers." 

"Handful of gold!" exclaimed Mrs. Chipchase, al- 
most annoyed to find her suspicions of her lodger so 
substantially refuted; "and where should the likes o' 
him get handfuls of gold > It's my belief as he was up 
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to no good yesterday, and that's why he come in in 
the middle of the night." 

"Well, aunt, it wasn't a handful perhaps," said Lo- 
belia, who in trying to elevate the lodger in her aunt's 
eyes had apparently lowesed him. "It was a sover- 
eign or two." 

"I don't care. There's something wrong with the 
fellow— I'm sure of it. He's a thief or a burglar. 
He'll give the house a bad name, and we shall all be 
murdered in our beds. If he hadn't looked so respect- 
able when he came, and spoke like a gentleman, and 
paid a week in advance, he'd never have crossed my 
threshold." 

"Oh, aunt," said Lobelia, "you are 'ard on 'im, and 
no mistake. You said he wasn't respectable because 
he did't pay his rent, and now you say he's a thief be- 
cause he does." 

" Hold your tongue. Lobelia! " exclaimed Mrs. Chip- 
chase, firing up. " It's not for a chit of a girl like you 
to tell me how to treat a lodger in my own house. 
You're getting a sight too free with your tongue, my 
lady, and for two pins I'd " 

What her aunt would have done for two pins Lo- 
belia never knew, for at that moment there was a 
knock at the front door, and when Lobeha opened it 
she found herself face to face with a burly, ruddy- 
fated gentleman, who asked if there was a lodger in 
the house named Alison. 

" Yes," said Lobelia, " that's our top-floor." 

"Ah," said the burly gentleman, "is he in ?" 

" Yes, sir — he's up in his room now." 

" All right— show me the way and I'll go up to him." 
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Lobelia, calling to her aunt that it was some one to 
see Mr. Alison, ran up the stairs, and the burly gentle- 
man followed her, but in a more leisurely fashion. 
****** 

Stephen Alison had read and re-read the letter which 
had brought the tears to his eyes, and still he held it in 
his hand. 

It was the last that he had received from May — a 
letter which his wife had enclosed to him when he 
was awaiting his trial. May had been told that her 
papa was ill, and she had written him a sweet, girlish 
letter full of heartfelt love. She told him how she 
missed him, and that every night she prayed for him 
and asked God to make him well and bring him safe 
back to her and her mamma. 

And now he had seen his little May again— seen her 
no longer a pretty child, but a beautiful girl fast ripen- 
ing into womanhood. He had seen her, and he dared 
not speak to her. He had longed to take her in his 
arms and cry, ''May, my darling May!" and he had 
not dared even to come out of the clump of trees be- 
hind which he was standing. 

He had seen her coming along the road with a good- 
looking young fellow, and he had wondered who it 
was. He had stood back while the young man shook 
hands with her, and heard him call her Miss Alison. 

At first there had been a jealous pang in his heart. 
He had fancied that already she had awakened love in 
the heart of a man, and that this was the suitor for her 
hand. But the parting was formal, and the words he 
caught told him that his daughter and the young fel- 
low were mere acquaintances. 
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He had watched all day for a sight of his wife. 
Once he thought he saw her face at a window, but it 
was only there for a moment, and he was not sure. 

When Captain Halford was assisted out of the farm- 
er's cart, Alison had gone right back into the wood. 
He feared Halford might recognize him. He forgot 
the alteration which the shaving of his beard had made 
in his face. 

Once he thought that he would go boldly to the 
house and ask to see his dear ones. But he remem- 
bered the compact he had made. He remembered 
that his daughter had been told that her father was 
dead. 

He tore himself away at last as the darkness fell, 
and drove back to the railway station, and took the 
evening express to London. He had scarcely slept all 
night. In the morning he had risen, and taken from 
the little packet that had been returned to him by the 
authorities on his release the last letter his wife had 
written him, and the letter she had sent him from 
May. 

At last he roused himself with an effort, kissed the 
letter he had been reading, folded it, and put it back 
with the rest. 

**I have seen her, thank God!" he said, "and now 
I must go away contented. I'll see Darvell to-day. 
There'll be a letter from him at Kelly's, I suppose. 
He'll give me the money to go to America, and there, 
where no one knows me, I may make a fresh start." 

At that moment, he heard a man's voice on the land- 
ing say, "This room, is it? That will do — I don't 
want you any more." 
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Then the door opened and a burly man entered 
quietly, closing the door behind him. 

" Good-morning," he said, in a low voice. " Sorry 
to trouble you, Mr. Alison. I am Sergeant Verity, of 
Scotland Yard." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A MILUONAIRE. 

For a South African millionaire, Mr. Clement Han- 
sell was remarkably modest and unostentatious. Al- 
though he had secured a furnished house in Grosvenor 
Place, and the bulk of his belongings had already been 
sent on there, he drove immediately on his arrival in 
London to an excellent but quiet hotel, and having 
taken a suite of rooms, requested a few minutes' inter- 
view with the manager. 

To the manager he explained that he was anxious to 
have a few days in London to himself in order to 
transact some private business, and therefore he should 
be exceedingly obliged if the manager would not an- 
nounce his arrival, and would as far as possible secure 
him the privacy he was anxious to enjoy. 

"When I go to the house 1 have taken, of course I 
shall have to see people," he said, '*and let the news- 
papers talk about me as much as they like. I suppose 
nowadays that sort of thing can't be avoided. But for 
the few days I am here there is no reason that I should 
not live the life of an ordinary visitor to London. 
That is what I wish to do." 

The manager bowed, and said Mr. Hansell's wishes 
should be law. Mr. Hansell should be treated as an 
ordinary guest, and no communication should be made 
to the Press that the hotel had such a distinguished 
visitor beneath its roof. 
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Mr. Clement Hansell was satisfied, and, the manager 
having retired, he sat down at the window and looked 
out into the busy street. 

"Wonderful place, London!" he said to himself — 
" the only place for a man who has once been in it and 
of it. Great heavens! when I think that I've existed 
away from it for ten years, Tm absolutely astonished 
to find myself as clear-headed, as sound and vigorous, 
as full of * go ' as ever. Ten years of the life that Tve 
led away from everything that a man with a sense of 
refinement and a delicate palate appreciates ought to 
have left me either an idiot or a misanthropist. But 
I've gone through it, and I've made it pay me to a 
pretty good tune, and now I'm going to compensate 
myself. I'm going to enjoy the luxury of being a good 
man and a public benefactor. I'm going to be at once 
the admiration and despair of the greatest city on earth. 
My name will be in everybody's mouth — my charities 
and my benevolent deeds will be in all the newspa- 
pers — ^but I shall be the modest and retiring millionaire, 
who neither receives nor visits except in the case of a 
few intimate friends. To know me will be the ambi- 
tion of thousands, the privilege of a score. Well, 
after some of the men who've come back to the old 
country and performed like mountebanks at a fair, to 
the beating of drums and the blowing of horns, I should 
think that I shall be a welcome change." 

Mr. Clement Hansell walked across the room and 
looked at himself in the glass. 

"Not bad-looking," he said, with a smile, ^*and 
well preserved considering the rough time I had at first, 
and the way I've stuck to money-making ever since 
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fortune put the ball at my feet. I think I looked bet- 
ter with a moustache, but 1 hadn't the courage to come 
back here with it It was all very well in South Africa, 
where people have only known me as Clement Han- 
sell; but here — well, it's just as well to take precau- 
tions. Though every shilling was paid, certain people 
could interfere with me. Stephen 1 will find out and 
settle with. But still there would be an end to my 
beautiful idea, and it would be confoundedly unpleas- 
ant for Mr. Clement Hansell to be tapped on the shoulder 
one day by some one with a good memory for faces 
and saluted as — Come in ! " 

The millionaire had been interrupted in his reverie 
by a knock at the door. 

"Telegram for you, sir," said the waiter. 

Mr. Hansell opened the message and glanced at it. 

"All fight — no answer," he said. Then he read it 
again quietly to himself. 

"Yours received. Can come to town at an hour's 
notice. — Dennis Avory." 

" Ah," said Mr. Hansell, " nice young fellow — splen- 
did young fellow. At least, so he struck me when he 
came to my place in Johannesburg. And he had a cap- 
ital letter of introduction. He'll be exceedingly useful 
to me in London, but 1 don't want him yet. He can 
start with me when 1 go to Grosvenor Place. 1 want a 
few days absolutely to myself before 1 burst upon the 
admiring Metropolis in all the glory of my millions." 

Mr. Clement Hansell took a cigar from his case, 
lighted it, and put his back to the fire, his hands in his 
pockets, and leaned against the mantelpiece. 
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"Yes," he said, '*a few days of absolute privacy 
will be valuable. I must make one or two little inves- 
tigations that I can't trust to any one else, and I'd bet- 
ter make them before the newspapers get hold of 
my arrival. They won't begin to paragraph me till I 
take up my residence at Grosvenor Place. 1 must 
find out what has happened to one or two people. 
But, after all, what has Clement Hansell to fear? 
Nothing!" 

The millionaire turned round and looked at his face 
in the glass again. Then he repeated the words, 
" Nothing — ^absolutely nothing! " 

He drew out his pocketbook and took from it an 
old letter and read it carefully. 

"It's a threat," he said, "but the threat of a mad- 
woman. If she's troublesome, I could have her put 
away on this letter. I'll keep it until 1 find out where 
she is now." 

He put the letter back into his pocket and rang the 
bell, and ordered dinner for eight o'clock. That pleas- 
ant duty accomplished, he put on his overcoat and 
went out — to take his first stroll through the streets of 
the City he had not seen for ten years. 

To a man who has been long absent from the Mother 
of Cities, the first walk must be exceedingly interest- 
ing. Change has been in every direction. During his 
absence narrow streets have yielded to broad, hand- 
some thoroughfares; whole areas that were once little 
better than slums have been cleared, and vast hotels 
and splendid shops stand where, only a few years 
back, the thieves and ruffians of London herded, and 
the barrow of the costermonger supplied the "nobility 
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and gentry " of the neighborhood with all that they 
required for the domestic interior or for the daily menu. 
From being one of the ugliest cities in Europe, London 
has, during the last fifteen years, been transformed into 
one of the most beautiful, so far as shops, hotels, and 
street architecture generally are concerned. It is only 
in lighting and scavenging that London is still far be- 
hind not only most continental cities, but many pro- 
vincial ones. 

Mr. Clement Hansell was just in the mood to take a 
deep interest in the marvelous transformations which 
met his eyes everywhere. He had been thinking over 
his own past and contrasting it with his own present, 
and the surroundings fitted into his train of thought 
admirably. He did not know London again, and he 
felt that this made it all the more probable that London 
would not know him again. He got confused with 
the changes at last, and lost his bearings, though in the 
old days he had known London fairly well. 

He had two hours before dinner, and he wanted to 
walk: but finding that he was continually going astray, 
he hailed a hansom. 

The driver, a smart young man, raised the reins with 
his whip, to avoid any damage to the nap of the fare's 
hat, and then, lifting the little trapdoor, bent down 
and inquired where he was to drive to. 

Mr. Clement Hansell named a street in the City, the 
cabman touched his horse gently with the whip, and 
the animal stepped out in excellent style. Mr. Clem- 
ent Hansell had not gone far before he realized that he 
was being driven in an exceptionally smart turn-out. 
He looked round the cab, and found an ivory-framed 
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glass in which he could admire his features, a recep- 
tacle for his cigar-ash, and a box of matches waiting 
for his use. 

"Ah," he said to himself, "there are no, cabs like 
this where I come from, and they weren't like this in 
my time in London." 

In a plate-glass window he caught sight of the turn- 
out, and he was struck not only with its smart appear- 
ance, but with the style of the driver, who had on a 
Newmarket coat with a flower in his buttonhole, and 
a high hat that might just have been sent home by Lin- 
coln & Bennett. 

When the street to which Mr. Hansell had requested 
to be driven was reached, he put up the trap and told 
his driver to drive on slowly till he stopped him. It 
was half-way down when he gave him the sign to 
pull up. 

The fare got out and looked at a big block of offices, 
and seemed bewildered. 

** It was here," he said, " of course it was — ^just op- 
posite the church — there's the church, but where's the 
old place ? " 

Suddenly he realized what had happened. " Pulled 
down," he said — "pulled down, and this block of 
modern buildings put up on the site. Gone — vanished 
from the earth — not a vestige of the old place left! " 

He made a movement that sounded like a sigh, but 
it was a sigh of satisfaction. 

He looked across at the church again, and saw that 
an old man had a pedlar's box spread out against the 
railings, and that his principal wares were small dog- 
collars and boot-laces. 
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'* He's there still, then," the millionaire said, and he 
strolled across and spoke to the man. 

" How long has that new building been up— can you 
tell me ? " he asked. 

"Oh yes," replied the old man, "it must be eight 
year or more — quite that. The old house was pulled 
down just after Alison & Co. went smash, I remember; 
that used to be their place." 

Mr. Clement Hansell put a shilling into the old man's 
hand, and went back and got into the cab. He told 
the cabman to drive him to Charing Cross. He drew 
out his pocket-book and made a memorandum in it. 
Then he sat back in the cab and thought of the old 
times that had been, and the new times that were to 
be. At Charing Cross he paid his fare and continued 
his journey on foot. 



When Jim Chipchase pulled up on the rank a little 
later and got down he noticed something lying on the 
floor of the cab. 

It was a letter which the fare had evidently pulled 
out of his pocket accidentally. 

Jim picked it up and saw that it was in a woman's 
handwriting. He read it, and elevated his eyebrows. 

"H'm!" he said, "that's a rum sort of a letter, 
anyway. And no address on it. Only ' To Clement 
Hansell.' It isn't any good taking it to the Yard for a 
reward, for I don't think the owner would apply for it. 
I'll take care of it. Perhaps 1 shall see the gentleman 
again some day and then he can have it back — I expect 
he'd give a bit for it." 



CHAPTER VI. 

SERGEANT VERITY. 

When Sergeant William Verity announced himself 
as an officer of police, Stephen Alison's first movement 
was one of indignation. That an Englishman's home 
is his castle is a maxim of the English law which ap- 
plies equally to a prince in his palace and a ticket-of- 
leave man in his lodging. 

Without a warrant no police officer has a right to 
cross the threshold of the most notorious criminal in 
London. And as Stephen Alison knew that he had 
done nothing to justify the granting of a warrant, his 
first impulse was to resist Sergeant Verity's intrusion 
and to order him out. 

"Don't be upset, Mr. Alison," said the sergeant; 
"nobody here knows me or my business, and my 
visit to you is more of a friendly call than anything 
else." 

*' Well," said Alison, " what is it you have to say to 
me, that you come into my room an uninvited guest ? " 

"Ah, don't put it too roughly now, Mr. Alison," 
said the detective, ** because if it comes to that I could 
have left this little matter in the hands of the police of 
your district, and they would have come with a war- 
rant." 

" The police — a warrant! I don't understand! What 
have I done ? " 
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'* Well, you have rendered yourself liable to arrest. 
I learned that this morning, and when I heard it I said 
to the superintendent of your district, ' Leave this to 
me, sir,' I said : 'it'll be an opportunity for me to re- 
new Mr. Alison's acquaintance.' " 

** And what is it I have done, pray ? " asked Alison 
haughtily, in the proud consciousness of innocence. 

" Will you look at your license, please ?" 

Stephen Alison thrust his hand into his pocket and 
drew out a closed envelope. It was in that he carried 
his license. He dared not leave it in his lodgings, or 
carry it loose in his pocket. An accident might at any 
time have revealed to the people about him that he was 
a ticket-of-leave man. 

He drew the license from the envelope, and the 
sergeant took it out of his hand and looked at it. 

**See here, sir," he said, "I'll read it to you — it'll 
impress it on your memory better, perhaps." 

The sergeant drew his chair close to Alison's and 
read the license aloud in a low voice : 

NOTICE TO A CONVICT LIBERATED ON LICENSE. . 

Under the provisions of the Prevention of Crimes Acts, 187 1 and 
1879, and Penal Servitude Act, 1891, you are requested to report 
your entry into and removal from a Police District to the Chief 
Officer of Police of the said District, or to such other person as 
he may appoint, and so long as you remain in the District you 
must report yourself personally ^ once a month, at such time as 
may be prescribed by the Chief Officer; and any change of ad- 
dress within the said District must be declared in like manner. 

Take notice, therefore, that I, the undersigned, the Com- 
missioner of Police of the Metropolis, being the Chief Officer of 
Police of the Metropolitan Police District, require that you report 
yourself personally, to the constable in charge of the police-station 
nearest to your place of abode, between the hours of 9 a. m. and 
9 p. m., on the day of each month corresponding to the day of 
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your release, and any change of residence shall likewise be de- 
clared to. the said constable prior to your removal. 

If you leave the district and again return to it, you must im- 
mediately report such return either at the Convict Supervision 
Office, New Scotland Yard, or at the police-station nearest to your 
place of abode. 

The penalty for neglecting to do as above directed, or for leav- 
ing the district without declaring your intention to do so, is the 
forfeiture of your license, or one year's imprisonment with hard 
labor. 

£. R. C. Bradford. 

Form 2 served by me on Stephen Alison^ who is directed to report ai 
King's Cross Road Police Station on the Md day of each month, be- 
tween 9 a, m, andgp, m, — J. Johnson. 

Stephen Alison leaped up from his chair. 

*' What is to-day— the date ?" he said huskily. 

''The 24th." 

Stephen Alison sat down again, and for a minute felt 
dazed. He remembered now thaf he had intended to 
report himself on the 226. at first, and then the idea 
of committing suicide and ending it all had come to 
him. But the accidental meeting with Jack Darvell 
had completely altered his ideas of the future. ' 

Directly there seemed a prospect of his getting his 
head above water again, the idea of seeing his wife 
and child once more, and then going to America, had 
come to him. 

On the 23d he had gone into Westmorland, and he 
had not returned until the small hours of the morning. 

And now it was the 24th ! Just as a chance of re- 
deeming the past had come to him he had forfeited his 
license, and was liable to be sent back to prison again 
for a year. 

Suddenly his face brightened. The detective had 
been at pains to assure him that his visit was a friendly 
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whole gang he works with — ^and if I am not mistaken 
there are some very big swells in it. Come— -1 think 
with a straight informer working with me, like you'd 
be, I can get at the bottom of a big thing and make 
some startling revelations that will send the whole 
London Press blazing out into six-inch headlines." 

Stephen Alison rose. "I've no doubt you mean 
well," he said, " but I can't do it — I don't want to as- 
sociate with men of that sort under any circum- 
stances." 

'* Well, I've made the offer in a friendly spirit, and 
I'm not going to be offended because you don't see 
your way to it. There's no harm done. At any rate, 
my oflfer shows you that I don't look upon you as one 
of the regular lot. Now, the best thing you can do is 
to go and report yourself at the police-station, and 
save yourself getting into trouble. Good-morning." 

"Good-morning, and I'm grateful to you for warn- 
ing me of the mistake I had made." 

The sergeant nodded and took his leave, and went 
out of the house. 

At the top of Exton Street he was joined by a man 
who had been waiting for him at the corner. 

Sergeant Gannett, of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment, and Sergeant Verity had worked together in 
many an intricate case. No two men knew better 
than they did the black spots in London's heart, but a 
lifelong association with criminals had not killed Wil- 
liam Verity's faith in the better side of human nature 
occasionally asserting itself even among the worst of- 
fenders. Sergeant Gannett, on the contrary, was a 
pessimist. He believed that when once a man had 
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taken to criminal ways it was only a question of op- 
portunity for him to take to them again. 

Many a friendly dispute did he and his confrere have 
on this subject, and it was always a bitter disappoint- 
ment to Verity when an ex-convict in whom he had 
"had faith" committed a fresh offence and justified 
Gannett's arguments. 

"You're a soft-hearted idiot, William," Gannett 
would say sometimes. "You oughtn't to have been 
a policeman — ^you ought to have been a parson. 
Whenever there's a woman or a child in the case, 
you're as duck-hearted as a schoolgirl reading a story- 
book." 

"I can't help it, Jack," Verity would say. "I've 
seen the wives and children of these men that we hunt 
like wild beasts: 1 know the misery some of 'em suffer 
while the men are serving their time; and I know. 
Jack, and so do you, how desperate hard it is for a 
man who's once been through our hands to earn an 
honest living. It's like expecting a horse to win a race 
with two jockeys on his back instead of one." 

" Well, you can't help your feelings," Jack Gannett 
would answer, '*but my system is the best at our 
game. Always believe an old lag, is a thief still, until 
he proves he's an honest man." 

"That's not English justice. Jack. English justice 
says that a man is to be treated as innocent till he's 
proved guilty— and that's what 1 do with all the new 
hands who come out on leave for the first time. 1 say 
to myself, ' They're going to keep straight, and 1 shall 
believe they're going straight till 1 find they're going 
crooked again," 
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"That's not English justice, Jack. English justice 
says that a man is to be treated as innocent till he's 
proved guilty — and that's what I do with all the new 
hands who come out on leave for the first time. I say 
to myself, ' They're going to keep straight, and I shall 
believe they're going straight till I find they're going 
crooked again," 
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one. There might be some means yet of putting the 
matter right. He looked at the sergeant and asked 
him what could be done. 

''Well, when we aren't dealing with an old of- 
fender, it is usual to give forty-eight hours' grace, and 
then if a satisfactory explanation of the neglect to re- 
port can be given, nothing more will be said." 

Stephen Alison breathed freely once more. 

"I can explain," he said. ''It was quite an over- 
sight. 1 should have come yesterday, but I was away 
in the country all 4ay." 

' * Ah — what were you doing ? " 

" I went to see my wife and daughter." 

The detective nodded. '* That will be all right," he 
said; "but you will have to go personally to the po- 
lice-station to report and explain. And now I'll tell 
you why I've made this an excuse for a personal visit. 
I know all about your case, Mr. Alison. Since you 
were convicted certain facts have come to my knowl- 
edge, and 1 think you were perhaps the least guilty 
person in that Turf fraud. I'm talking to you friendly 
because I know you are a gentleman, and I'm quite 
sure that your own desire is to get free of the 
past." 

Stephen Alison smiled a bitter smile. "What free- 
dom from the past am I ever likely to get ?" he said. 
"What chance does an ex-convict get in England, un- 
less he has powerful influence or rich friends? He 
can't escape from the memory of his crime, which re- 
mains with those who knew him — he can't escape 
from recognition by the scoundrels with whom he was 
compelled to associate." 
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"Well, it is hard," replied the sergeant. " Vm sure 
a lot of men try, and break down — especially men 
who're gentlemen— and you're one. They can't turn 
to anything like the rougher lot can. But there's one 
thing you can do." 

''What is that?" 

''Well, I don't quite know how to put it. Look 
here, you mustn't take what I am going to say as offi- 
cial, because I've come here as a friend. The fact is, 
you can do me a good turn and help justice as well, 
and I thought perhaps. . . . Come, I saw you and 
the Duke talking together last night." 

"Weill" 

"Now, I'm old hand enough to know what the 
Duke was likely to be talking about to a man who'd 
been in Portland with him." 

" Whatever he was talking about I don't want to 
associate with him, and I told him so." 

"Yes; but, now, suppose you had listened to him 
— ^suppose he'd told you of some job that he was go- 
ing to work — and he works some big ones, coarse, 
rough brute as he is! — ^and suppose you thought bet- 
ter of it and you'd palled in with him." 

Stephen Alison knitted his brows. "Are you ask- 
ing me to become an informer, a police spy ?" he ex- 
claimed. "Is that your idea of the honest work by 
which a gentleman can redeem his past ? " 

Sergeant Verity shrugged his shoulders. ' * Of course 
you can put it that way," he said, " but I don't. 1 say 
that you can be the means of helping me to break up 
one of the most dangerous gangs in London. I've had 
the Duke once, but I want him the next time with the 
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whole gang he worics with — and if I am not mistaken 
there are some very big swells in it. Come — I think 
with a straight informer working with me, like you'd 
he, I can get at the bottom of a big thing and make 
some startling revelations that will send the whole 
London Press blazing out into six-inch headlines." 

Stephen Alison rose. "I've no doubt you mean 
well," he said, " but I can't do it— I don't want to as- 
sociate with men of that sort under any circum- 
stances/' 

"Well, I've made the offer in a friendly spirit, and 
I'm not going to be offended because you don't see 
your way to It. There's no harm done. At any rate, 
my offer shows you that 1 don't look upon you as one 
of the regular lot Now, the best thing you can do is 
to go and report yourself at the police-station, and 
save yourself getting into trouble. Good-morning." 

"Good-morning, and I'm grateful to you for warn- 
ing me of the mistake I had made." 

The sergeant nodded and took his leave, and went 
out of the house. 

At the top of Exton Street he was joined by a man 
who had been waiting for him at the corner. 

Sergeant Gannett, of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment, and Sergeant Verity had worked together in 
many an intricate case. No two men knew better 
than they did the black spots in London's heart, but a 
lifelong association with criminals had not killed Wil- 
liam Verity*s faith in the better side of human nature 
occasionally asserting itself even among the worst of- 
fendei-s. Sergeant Gannett, on the contrary, was a 
pessimist. He believed that when once a man had 
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taken to criminal ways it was only a question of op- 
portunity for him to take to them again. 

Many a friendly dispute did he and his confrere have 
on this subject, and it was always a bitter disappoint- 
ment to Verity when an ex-convict in whom he had 
"had faith" committed a fresh offence and justified 
Gannett' s arguments. 

"You're a soft-hearted idiot, William," Gannett 
would say sometimes. "You oughtn't to have been 
a policeman — ^you ought to have been a parson. 
Whenever there's a woman or a child in the case, 
you're as duck-hearted as a schoolgirl reading a story- 
book." 

"I can't help it. Jack," Verity would say. "I've 
seen the wives and children of these men that we hunt 
like wild beasts: 1 know the misery some of 'em suffer 
while the men are serving their time; and 1 know. 
Jack, and so do you, how desperate hard it is for a 
man who's once been through our hands to earn an 
honest living. It's like expecting a horse to win a race 
with two jockeys on his back instead of one." 

"Well, you can't help your feelings," Jack Gannett 
would answer, "but my system is the best at our 
game. Always believe an old lag, is a thief still, until 
he proves he's an honest man." 

"That's not English justice, Jack. English justice 
says that a man is to be treated as innocent till he's 
proved guilty — and that's what 1 do with all the new 
hands who come out on leave for the first time. I say 
to myself, ' They're going to keep straight, and 1 shall 
believe they're going straight till 1 find they're going 
crooked again." 
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Stephen Alison had interested Sergeant Verity for 
many reasons. The principal one was that Verity had 
known him by sight and reputation when he first 
went on the Turf after his brother failed and absconded. 
When the fraud was committed and police inquiries 
were made. Sergeant Verity went to the house in the 
country to make a search. He saw the wife on whom 
the terrible blow had fallen — he saw the gentle girl, 
ignorant of her father's shame. May was playing on 
the lawn with a little Skye terrier, and her merry Jaugh 
cut the kindly officer to the heart. It seemed cruel to 
him that this bright, gentle little maiden should have a 
father in prison — a father who in all probability would 
be sentenced to a long term of penal servitude. 

" It wasn't like taking a brutal ruffian away from the 
woman that he beats and kicks, from the children he 
thrashes and starves," he said afterward; "what hurt 
me was having to prove the crime, that would take a 
good husband and a loving father away from a gentle 
lady like Mrs. Alison and a sweet little girl like the 
daughter." 

When Stephen Alison was liberated and his address 
was registered Sergeant Verity kept a friendly eye on 
him. He wondered why he didn't go to his people 
again, but he guessed the reason when he ascertained 
that they had found a home with relatives. The con- 
vict-husband is not often made a welcome guest by 
the wife's family. 

When Alison failed to report himself he asked to be 
allowed to visit him. He was prompted principally by 
his remembrance of the wife and daughter in the pretty 
English country house, but also by his idea that Alison, 
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who had probably no means and no employment, 
might help him to capture a gang of criminals who had 
hitherto eluded the police. A gentleman was wanted 
— a man of appearance and address — and yet one who, 
having been in jail, would be looked upon without 
suspicion by the members of the band. 

If Alison had consented he would have been fur- 
nished with money, and if the little scheme had been 
successful, he would have had a sum which would 
have given him a fresh start. The detective was con- 
vinced that, by securing this gang, he would find a clue 
to more than one crime for the arrest of the perpetra- 
tors of which a large reward had been offered. Gan- 
nett and he were working the job together, but Gan- 
nett had been opposed to the sergeant's idea of enlist- 
ing Alison's coSperation. 

"You'll find him no good. Verity," he said; "when 
a gentleman goes wrong and does time, he comes out 
worse than the regular lag who's used to it." 



Sergeant Gannett was the first to speak as the two 
detectives walked away together after Verity's visit to 
the ex-convict. 

'* Well," he said, " had he got a tale ready to pitch ? " 

"He told me the truth," replied Verity. "He'd 
been to Westmorland to see his wife and daughter, 
and had forgotten the date." 

"Ah!" said Gannett, "and what was the room 
like?" 

"Poor — very poor — about five shillings a week, I 
should think." 
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" H'm — and you say he's trying to go stndghL He 
hangs out in a five-shilling room, but he goes about 
in evening dress and dines at a restaurant where they 
charge you a sovereign to look at you, and the waiter 
expects half-a-crown." 

''There's no crime in dining in a restaurant or in 
wearing evening dress." 

'* What about the Duke and him being together P " 

** It was an accidental meeting, and he got away as 
soon as he could — 1 saw that myself." 

" And what did he say when you asked him to pal 
in with the Duke for us ? ' 

''He was indignant. Come, Jack, there's nothing 
in his refusing that — he's a gentleman." 

"Well, you've got your opinion, and I've got mine. 
1 believe he's standing in with the gang and you've 
made a false move. However he's sure to report him- 
self to-day, and I'll have him under observation when 
he leaves the station. 1 don't like that evening dress 
business— it looks like the old game." 

*'\ don't think so," answered Verity. "I'll stake 
my reputation on Stephen Alison's going straight." 

"And I'll stake mine on his going crooked again. 
Do you know who he was talking to at that restau- 
rant?" 

"Who?" 

"JackDarvell." 

Sergeant Verity's face fell. "I'm sorry for that," he 
said, " but it doesn't prove anything." 

'*What!" exclaimed Sergeant Gannett. "You've 
told me again and again that you believe Darvell was 
in the Turf fraud with Alison, and yet when they 
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come together again you think there's nothing in it. 
I say there is. And now I'm going to King's Cross. 
I wouldn't miss your prot6g6 when he comes to report 
himself for worlds." 

The men nodded to each other and separated. Ser- 
geant Verity walked slowly along by himself, lost in 
thought. He was thinking of the broken-hearted lady 
and the sweet little girl with the merry laugh whom 
he had seen in Stephen Alison's home six years ago. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A BIRD OF PREY. 

The morning after his meeting with "an old friend" 
at the Piccadilly restaurant Mr. Jack Darvell sat in the 
room he was pleased to call his "study/' smoking a 
cigarette, and trying to find inspiration in the ceiling. 

Some one has said — or ought to have said — "Tell 
me the books in a man's library, and I will tell you his 
character." The books in Mr. Jack DarvelFs library 
were a number of volumes of the "Racing Calendar," 
a set of "Boxiana," some bound volumes of "Bell's 
Life," " Ruflf's Guide," " Bailey's Magazine," and some 
sporting novels. 

Jack Darvell was as well known in a certain set as 
any man about town. He was good-looking, had ex- 
cellent manners, dressed in the height of fashion with- 
out overstepping by a hair's breadth the bounds of 
good taste, and he had a beard which never had a hair 
out of place. Excellently groomed, slim, erect, and 
always smiling, Jack Darvell was the beau-ideal of 
what an English gentleman should be, so far as out- 
ward appearance was concerned. But he was a whited 
sepulchre. There was not in all London a more un- 
scrupulous scoundrel. No one could quite recollect 
when Jack Darvell first became a celebrity in sporting 
circles, and nobody had ever been found who could 
do more than hazard a guess as to where Jack Darvell 
originally came from. 
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He appeared for the first time, so far as old Turfites 
could recollect, at a steeple chase meeting in Kempton 
Park, in company with two young gentlemen who 
were notorious card-sharpers, and an American who 
had the reputation of being a professional **bad man" 
in the United States. 

His manner and his easy, bright bonhomie soon at- 
tracted attention, and some of the old hands at "the 
game " — swindhng the young fellows who were nov- 
ices at racing, enticing wealthy strangers to supper 
clubs, with games of cards to follow, at the chambers 
of Captain This or Lord That— thought they saw in 
him a useful ally. 

There were all sorts of rumors about him. He was 
supposed to have been mixed up in a Turf fraud in 
which a wealthy young fool was induced, while under 
the influence of drink, to part with bills for a large 
amount. But the man with whom he had been mixed 
up in the matter— a man named Stephen Alison — never 
gave the slightest clue to the police to enable them to 
trace his accomplices. 

After Alison's conviction and sentence to seven years' 
penal servitude Jack Darvell disappeared. He was sup- 
posed to have gone abroad. When he reappeared in 
London again he was seen at the race meetings and at 
the night clubs, and he was understood to be "tout- 
ing" for a West End money-lender — that is to say, 
finding young men with prospects who wanted to 
borrow on the security of their future position. 

Then came his marriage and his supposed settling 
down. He married a widow, and this is the lady's 
story. 
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A new patron of the Turf appeared in a young fel- 
low who had lately come into a large fortune, a young 
gentleman named George Mallandaine. Young Mal- 
landaine had no sooner escaped from the control of 
his guardians than he bought racers, betted to sensa- 
tional amounts, and fell in love and married a pretty 
little music-hall singer known as Molly Joyce. 

No one had ever had a word to say against Molly. 
Frankly Bohemian, full of life and high spirits, she 
soon won her way to the front Her father had been 
a butler in his best days and a waiter sent out by a 
firm of confectioners in his worst, and had eventually 
had to resign that and depend on the modest salary 
his daughter earned in the chorus of a traveling com- 
pany when the rheumatics got him out of a berth and 
he failed to get another. 

From the moment Molly got on to the Halls she did 
well, and when her father was left a widower she was 
able to make ** a home " for him in a pretty little house 
in Camden Town. Everybody liked Molly, and when 
on Sundays she hired a landau and took old Tom Joyce 
to Richmond or Hampton Court or the Welsh Harp, 
there were plenty of hats raised in homage to the star 
who stuck to her father and wasn't a bit ashamed that 
everybody should know he had been a waiter. 

When young Mr. Mallandaine fell in love with her 
and insisted on seeing her home, she very soon gave 
bim to understand that though she was one of the 
Rowdy-Dowdy Boys on the music-hall stage she was 
a perfectly respectable young lady off it, and as soon 
as he blurted out the fact that he would like to marry 
her he was promptly introduced to papa, who was 
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resting a rheumatic leg on the sofa of the little dining- 
room in Camden Town, smoking a long churchwar- 
den, and drinking hot whisky and water, which was 
recommended for his complaint, he explained, '*by 
the faculty." 

The young gentleman didn't care about papa, but 
all the heart he had was Molly's, and so he proposed 
at 1 1 145 p. M. one Saturday night at the Camden Town 
supper-table, while Molly was making a hearty meal of 
cold veal and ham pie and bottled stout, and papa, 
whose appetite was not so good as it used to be, was 
toying with some bread and cheese and a few pickled 
walnuts. 

It was fjot a private marriage. The music-hall pro- 
fession attended in force, and old Tom Joyce, with an 
enormous flower in his buttonhole and a scarf that 
caused the officiating clergyman to blink, gave his 
daughter away. At the wedding breakfast at Charing 
Cross Hotel, previous to the departure of the happy 
pair for a honeymoon trip to Paris, Mr. Joyce was in 
great force. He made a really pretty little speech 
about his good, dutiful daughter, which brought tears 
to the eyes of even the Lion Comique, and though he 
called the bridegroom *'Sir," and shook hands with 
two of the waiters whom he recognized as old com- 
rades, everybody said that Tom Joyce had come out 
splendidly. 

Molly left the Halls for a time, but the young man 
didn't leave the Turf or his old companions, and even- 
tually Molly had to make up her mind that all is not 
gold that glitters, and to give her husband up as a bad 
job so far as domestic affairs were concerned. ^w\ 
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she was a biisiness-like little woman, and she took 
care of herself, and >yhen her husband died from the 
effects of late hours and champagne on a weak consti- 
tution, she had a fair amount of money and some mag- 
nificent jewelry. 

But the will was a revelation. There had been no 
marriage-settlement, because old Tom Joyce didn't 
understand such things, and Molly hadn't heard of 
them. The young gentleman had been living on his 
capital, and all that was left to Molly was the interest 
of ;^20,ooo. The lawyer who had drawn up the will 
had proposed that the capital sum should not be avail- 
able for the widow to do as she liked with, as she 
might marry again, and the tying-up of the money 
would be a sort of protection to her. 

When two years later poor Molly fell madly in love 
with handsome Jack Darvell and married him, her 
salary was an excellent one, but she had no idea of 
going on ''working." She wanted to leave the Halls 
and settle down. So the newly-married couple set- 
tled down in a charming house, which they furnished 
out of the ready money at the bank. But the ;^8oo a 
year which was Molly's income didn't go far in such 
an establishment, and presently Jack, who had not 
been doing anything — or anybody — lately, found that 
he would have to begin "financing" on his own ac- 
count if he wanted to live in the style in which he had 
started when he married Molly Mallandaine. 

He didn't grumble at his wife for sacrificing her sal- 
ary, and he didn't even lose his temper when he dis- 
covered that old Tom Joyce, the ex-waiter, was to be 
one of his family circle. 
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Young Mallandaine had been rude to him occasion- 
ally, and had upset the old gentleman and Molly too 
by sneering reference to his manners and habits and 
his peculiarities of speech, but Jack Darvell wasn't so 
particular. He let the old gentleman smoke his church- 
warden all over the place, and only bargained that when 
they had any "smart men " to dinner his father-in- 
law should keep to his own apartment. But Mr. 
Joyce, in spite of his rheumatics, was of an active turn 
of mind, and would wander down into the kitchen 
and hover about the hall when there was a dinner- 
party, and superintend the operation. 

Molly Joyce liked Jack for being amiable to her 
father, and, not knowing too much of his past, 
thought her husband *' a real good sort," and she was 
happy. She knew he had been a racing man, and had 
been hard up at times. But Molly didn't see any harm in 
people being hard up. In " the profession " that is the 
normal condition of many of its most amiable patrons. 

And now Jack Darvell had commenced "financing." 
He had looked up some of his old associates, and 
among them Sampson Gaygold, the money-lender. 
These two worthies had between them thought out a 
scheme, the discovery of which was later on to give 
quite a sensational novelty to the annals of crime. 
But they needed an accomplice, a man of good ap- 
pearance and address, who would do that part of the 
work in which neither of them dared to appear. They 
had other parts to play. 

The meeting at the restaurant with Stephen Alison 
had solved the difficulty. Here was the very man for 
the work. He was hard up— an ex-convict, unable to 
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obtain honest employment, and a man with expensive 
tastes and habits, which, of course, he would be only 
too willing to gratify. He had worked the Turf fraud 
cleverly. It was only the unexpected which had 
happened — a young man who looked like dying of 
delirium tremens had suddenly sobered down and had 
the courage to appeal to a court of law. 

Alison was the man the confederates wanted in or- 
der to bring off the magnificent coup they had planned. 
Darvell had sent a letter to the library, but he had not 
enclosed any money. Alison with money might be 
tempted to make a struggle to be honest. Alison with- 
out a farthing in the world would probably wish to 
earn a good income in any way that was suggested to 
him. So Darvell put his address on the letter and re- 
quested his old accomplice to call upon him that morn- 
ing. But the morning was nearly gone, and Alison 
had not come. Darvell was getting impatient. Pres- 
ently he rose and rang the bell. Instead of a servant, 
his father-in-law entered. 

"1 beg pardon, Mr. Darvell," he said, *'but Martin's 
gone across to the public-house to get me a clean pipe, 
so 1 thought I'd answer the bell myself — not to keep 
you waiting." 

Darvell winced, but he kept his countenance. It 
wasn't a nice idea to have his father-in-law sending 
the manservant, who, of course, *' talked," across 
to the public-house for a long clay, but he had grown 
used to the eccentricities of Tom Joyce, and so he let 
the incident pass. 

"Oh, I'm sorry you troubled, Mr. Joyce," he said. 
" 1 want Molly to come to me." 
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''AH right, sir — I think she's in the droring-room — 
I'll go and tell her." 

Mr. Joyce shuffled out of the room — he always wore 
slippers several sizes too large for hirri in the house, 
and occasionally went out in them. Presently, 
Molly Darvell came in singing the refrain of an 
old song in which she had once taken the town by 
storm. 

"Jack," she said, "IVe been thinking that after all 
perhaps I'd better go back to the Halls. I think I 
should do just as well as ever." 

"Of course you would; but I sent for you to talk 
about something else." 

"What is it?" 

" I want to give a dinner-party — say, the day after 
to-morrow. I'm going to ask Lord Charlton and some 
fellows to meet him." 

"What, Lord Charley, as the boys call him P^ack, 
he reminds me awfully of poor George — he's quite as 
empty-headed, and he looks to me as if he'd break up 
young." 

"Not so much 'Poor George,' Molly! You needn't 
always be reminding me of my predecessor." 

Molly bent down and touched her husband's fore- 
head with her lips. "Don't be an old goose," she 
said. "I'm sure you needn't be jealous of the poor 
boy. But about the dinner-party — Who are you going 
to ask ? — only people 1 know ? " 

' * It will be a man's party, so you can go out, but 
there will only be one new guest beside his Lordship 
— the gentleman I spoke to the other night at the 
restaurant." 
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"Alison you said his name was, didn't you, when I 
asked you coming home ? " 

'* Yes, but I want to explain to you now— that he's 
changed his name. He won't be Alison at our party. 
His name is Mr. Stephens." 

'*0h, all right. Jack; I don't care what his name is 
— but it's funny, isn't it?" 

"No — I oughtn't to have called him Alison — I forgot 
that he changed it some years ago. Some one of the 
same name got into trouble and my friend found it 
awkward. Understand ? " 

*♦ All right, Jack. If I meet him I'll Stephens hkn all 
over the place. Is he rich ? " 

"No, but I particularly want him to Tcnow Lord 
Charlton, and that's all." 

When Molly had gone JackDarvell lit a cigarette and 
put his back to the fire. 

"Yes," he said to himself, "he's the very man, 
Charlton wants a fellow to go to America with him. 
He'll take to Alison at once, and then — well, if we 
bring it off, it's twenty thousand to cut up between 
myself and Gay gold— less what we have to give Ali- 
son. He ought to be here by now. I wonder if he's 
got my note. Halloa— there's a knock at the door. If 
it's Alison, 1 wonder whether he'll do as I've asked 
him. If he does, I shall know he's tired of being hard 
up, and he'll use the alias at once." 

Martin the servant entered the room. "There's a 
gentleman called to see you, sir," he said. 

" Did he give his name ? " 

" Yes, sir— Mr. Stephens." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AT THE HERMITAGE. 

The days went by at the Hermitage, and Captain 
Halford, whose ankle had been worse than was at first 
imagined, grew gradually better. But he had to be 
helped downstairs, and to lie on the sofa and to keep' 
his leg up, but soon he was able to linip about with 
the assistance of a walking-stick. 

Every day Dennis Avory had called to inquire after 
the invalid's health, and had been a welcome visitor. 

Mrs. Alison, May's mother, to whom he was intro- 
duced on his second visit, was a surprise to him. A 
gentle and amiable lady, there was in her face a look 
of sadness which he could not understand. Captain 
Halford, in spite of his eccentricities of speech, was a 
man with whom it was impossible to feel dull, and 
May was as bright and charming a girl as ever brought 
sunshine into an English home. 

Mrs. Alison Dennis Knew was somewhat of an in- 
valid, but sht was not seriously ill, and at times when 
the conversation became lively and amusing her fea- 
tures would relax, and she would take part in it with 
a certain amount of spirit, but speedily she would drop 
back again inta a listless attitude, aiid the look of sor- 
row and suflFering would come back into her face. 

On the day that Dennis received the note from 
Clement Hansell announcing his arrival in London he 
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called at the Hermitage as usual to see the Captain. 
The Captain was in a state of temporary mental de- 
pression. He had caught a slight cold, and was filled 
with the gloomiest forebodings. 

"Tve caught my death, Mr. Avpry," he exclaimed. 
"I'm sure of it. I've got a delicate chest. The cold 
will settle on me and I shall have lung trouble. I shall 
have to go to the south of France every winter, among 
a lot of confounded foreigners. Foreign health resorts 
are frequently insanitary holes. I dare say the drains 
and the water will settle me — and they bury you in 
twenty-four hours, I'm told. I've a horror of being 
buried alive, but I dare say I shall be. I shall wake up 
in the dark and find myself kicking at my coffin lid." 

'*0h, it's not so bad as that, I hope," said Dennis, 
laughing. ** How did you take the cold ? You 
haven't been out, I understand." 

"Out — good gracious, no! An idiot of a servant 
put some of my things to air too near the fire in my 
bedroom, the other night. I woke up and found them 
alight. I dashed a jug of cold water over the blaze 
and put it out. Room full of smoke — had to open 
window — perspiration pouring off me with jumping 
about on a weakened ankle — caught a fatal chill." 

"Let's hope it's only a slight cold. You'll soon 
shake that off." 

" I don't shake things off so easily. That fire haunts 
me — it was a narrow escape. If 1 hadn't woke up 1 
might have ended my days like that Saint What-d'ye- 
call him, who was fried alive on a gridiron. I should 
have been roasted, and the house would have caught 
fire. I should have fallen in with the ruins and gone 
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to ashes. They might have buried bits of brick and 
burned wood in a coffin, and put my name on the lid, 
and 1 should have been sold for old building material 
to a local builder. Dash it, sir! it isn't pleasant to 
think that my remains might have been used to build a 
pigsty for some confounded Radical farmer." 

" I think you would have been spared that indig- 
nity," said Dennis, with a smile. "1 fancy all the 
farmers about here are strong Conservatives." 

"Ah, you make a joke of it," exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, fixing his blue eyes, filled with childish reproach, 
on Dennis. *' It's very funny to you, I dare say ; but to 
me, sir, it is a most serious matter — I sha'n't get over 
the shock of that conflagration for years. If I were to 
wake up now and smell smoke I should probably leap 
out of the window — I dare say that will be my fate. 
I shall be found impaled on the spikes of an iron rail- 
ing — a nice thing to look forward to, isn't it ? A man 
who has fought his country's battles to die in his night 
attire struggling on the spikes of an iron railing — and 
I've no doubt the weather will be beastly cold and 
raw! Ugh!" 

Dennis Avory laughed aloud. "You are your own 
Zadkiel, Captain Halford— and that Prophet of Evil 
never foresees such disasters for the world as you im- 
agine for yourself." 

Then to turn the Captain's attention from his im- 
pending fate he told him that his pleasant visits to the 
Hermitage were drawing to a close. He might at any 
time be summoned to town to take his post as secre- 
tary to the South African millionaire. 

"Ah," said the Captain, "so you're going to live 
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with one of those African fellows, are you ? What's 
his name?" 

"Clement Hansen." 

"H'm! I'm sorry for you, my boy. You'll have to 
mix with a shady lot. He'll keep prize-fighters and 
race-horses — he'll go to music-halls in a fur coat with 
a diamond the size of a decanter-stopper in his shirt- 
front." 

'* Oh no— he is nothing of that sort," replied Dennis, 
with a slight flush. 

" Isn't he ? I'm glad to hear it, for your sake; but I 
don't like these new millionaires. Money to-day is 
pushing brains, birth, education, talent, everything on 
one side. What's your millionaire like ? " 

"Well, I don't know much about him — I only saw 
him once in Johannesburg, at his office. I had a letter 
of introduction from an old friend of my father's I met 
out there. He liked me, I suppose, for finding I knew 
London well and some good people, he said he should 
want a secretary when he came to England, and he 
offered me the berth. I accepted it and came here, 
and now I'm only waiting till he sends for me." 

The Captain shook his head. " 1 suppose you know 
your own business, Mr. Avory," he said, "but 1 don't 
like the idea of the sons of our old families bowing 
and scraping to these mushroom millionaires. It's bad 
enough to see all the old places being sold to Yankee 
' corner ' men or financiers who started with a barrow 
in Petticoat Lane. If things go on as they're going 
now, we shall see a gentleman's son a lackey in the 
house his father sold to a pork butcher from Chicago 
or a freak of fortune from the diamond fields 1 " 
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The Captain, carried away by his warmth of feeling, 
forgot his ankle, and jumping suddenly to his feet gave 
it a shock, which caused him to cry out. May, who 
was in the next room,-Tan in. 

"It's nothing," said the Captain. "I forgot my 
ankle, that's all." 

Dennis, who was considerably upset by the Cap- 
tain's pessimistic views concerning millionaires in 
general, and South African millionaires in particular, 
rose to take his leave. 

"I may not see you again. Miss Alison," he said. 
" I may have to go to London now at any time." 

"Oh, has Mr. Hansell arrived?" asked May. 

"Yes, and I have telegraphed him that I will come 
when he wants me." 

" Oh, I'm sorry you're going," said May. " I'm sure 
uncle will miss you." 

The young man held out his hand and May put hers 
in it. As he pressed it gently he dared not utter the 
words that came to his lips. He wanted to ask her if 
she would not miss him too. 

He had known her only a few days: yet slowly and 
surely an idea had taken possession of his heart. He 
had met for the first time the girl whose image re- 
mained with him, whose voice rang in his ears, whose 
eyes looked up to him in his dreams. 

Dennis Avory had fallen in love with May Alison, 
and now he was going away, and he might not see 
her again for months, perhaps for years, for his en- 
gagement with Clement Hansell was not only to be 
with him in London, but to travel with him abroad. 
The acquaintance had been so short — only a few days 
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—that he dared not even broach the subject to May or 
to her uncle. 

He held May's hand longer than he ought to have 
done — he thought the gentle pressure that he gave it 
was returned, but a man who is in love and in doubt 
at the same time will think anything. 

When he let May's hand go he thought that she 
blushed slightly, but she had recovered her composure 
in a moment. 

'*! hope we shall see you again, Mr. Avory," she 
said, "when you come to Patterdale." 

"When I come to Patterdale, my first visit will be 
here," he replied. 

Then he shook hands with the Captain, who bade 
him a cordial farewell, and took his leave. 

He had come to the Hermitage in high spirits — he 
left it depressed and unsettled. The Captain's doubt 
of Clement Hansell had made a deep impression on 
him. For the first time he wondered if he was not 
doing something ignoble in becoming the paid servant 
— for practically that was what it amounted to — of a 
man of whose past he knew nothing, and whose sole 
recommendation was that he had made a fortune in a 
land where strict morality in business is not the royal 
road to wealth, and where queer stories are told of the 
ways in which some of the big speculators have 
brought off their greatest coups, 

** I'll keep my eyes open," said Dennis to himself as he 
strolled moodily through the little wood. "I'll watch 
Mr. Clement Hansell as a cat watches a mouse — and if 
I detect the slightest sign of everything not being as it 
should be, I'll throw up the post at once." 
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Walking along lost in thought he came presently to 
the spot where he had first met May Alison. He could 
see the whole scene again — the beautiful face, half 
smiling, half anxious — the graceful figure as it came 
toward him in the soft evening light — the frank, 
brown eyes that looked toward him in a mute appeal. 

"I love her," he sighed to himself, "but what 
chance have I to win her ? What am 1 ? A prodigal 
who gambled his inheritance away, and had to go 
abroad because there was no fatted calf to be killed 
for him at home. And now 1 am secretary to a man 
of whom I know nothing, a man whom May's guard- 
ian looks upon as a doubtful character. The out- 
look isn't encouraging." 

When Dennis Avory got home there was a telegram 
for him. It was from Clement Hansell, and told him 
that he was to come to town that day week and pre- 
sent himself at Grosvenor Place. Mr. Hansell would 
not take possession of the house until then. 

"Why doesn't he write instead of telegraphing?" 
Dennis thought to himself. "But I suppose it's just 
his millionairey way of doing things. Never mind — 
I've got a week — I can go to the Hermitage again every 
day, and perhaps " 

He was young and a lover, and when you are young 
and a lover the possibilities of a week are immense. 

Soon after Dennis Avory had left the Hermitage 
Mrs. Alison came into the morning-room and found 
her brother alone. She had been wanting to speak to 
him for several days on a subject which was near her 
heart, but had hesitated, as his ankle had made Cap- 
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that the man I love — my husband — the father of my 
sweet May — may be a lonely, heart-broken man in the 
great City — hungering, yearning for one kind word 
from us! Let me send him at least a message of for- 
giveness and hope ? " 

Captain Halford shook his head. "No, my dear," 
he said. " It must not be — it cannot be. He gave you 
up — he renounced all right to his child. He did the 
one thing he could do to save her from sharing his 
shame. If we communicate with him — if you see 
him — it will establish a link that may never again be 
broken. For May's sake, Stephen Alison must be dead 
to you — dead to his " 

Mrs. Alison rose, her cheeks wet with tears. .'* You 
may be right, brother," she said, "but it is killing me. 
All night I lie awake and see him stretching his arms 
toward me. I hear his voice calling my name. Oh, 
it is cruel — cruel! I didn't know what I was doing — I 
'didn't realize then what it would mean when the prison 
doors opened for him and I, his wife, could not go to 
him and comfort him in his sorrow! " 

"It must not be," said the Captain firmly — "un- 
less " 

" Unless what?" exclaimed the wife eagerly. 

"Unless you are willing to share his life — his exile, 
for that is the only thing possible — and be to May as 
he is to her — dead." 

The unhappy woman uttered a little cry. " Give up 
May ? " she sobbed. "Never see her again ? " 

"That is the alternative," replied the Captain. 
"Think, dear — think for yourself what it will mean. 
I'm sure if you went to Stephen the girl would learn 
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the truth — others would learn it. May Alison would 
cease to be my niece, the daughter of my widowed 
sister, and would be identified as the daughter of a 
convict. What chance would May have in the future ? 
What decent gentleman would ask her to be his wife?" 

"You are right," sobbed Mrs. Alison, burying her 
face in her hands. " I must not think of it. But oh, 
if 1 could see him ! If 1 could know even where he 
was and send him one loving word to let him know 
my heart is faithful to him still. My poor Stephen — 
what can 1 do ?— what can I do ? " 

Mrs. Alison, unable to control her sobs, rose and 
went to her own room. Then she flung herself on her 
knees .and, lifting her hands to heaven, sobbed out a 
passionate prayer that God in His mercy would find 
some way of letting her see the husband she still loved 
with all her heart once again before she died. 



X CHAPTER IX. 

MR. STEPHENS. 

Stephen Alison had reported himself to the officer jn 
charge at King's Cross police-station, his excuse after 
a severe examination had been accepted, and he had 
been cautioned to remember the terms of his license, 
and to be more careful in the future. He had not men- 
tioned anything about his desire to go to America. He 
thought it best to have his plans more definite before 
he informed the authorities of his intention to leave the 
country. 

When he left the police-station he was pale and 
trembling. A new sense of humiliation had come 
upon him. In the prison, after the first shock, he had 
gradually grown accustomed to the routine. In the 
convict dress, among a convict population, he had in a 
certain sense lost his identity. The shame was there, 
but it was shut away from the eyes of honest men. 
He fell into the position of inferiority, of obedience to 
command, of silent submission to rough treatment, as 
a soldier in the ranks falls in with military discipline. 

But he had left the prison, and was a free man mix- 
ing with free men. The secret of his true position was 
known only to himself and the police, and he passed 
among his fellow-citizens their equal in the rights and 
privileges of men. 

When he entered the police-station to report himself 
83 
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he realized for the first time that the punishment of his 
crime was still in force. 

He looked about him in a shamefaced way. A man 
and woman were talking outside the station doors — 
he hesitated for a minute to enter. It seemed to him 
that they would guess his errand. He walked the 
length of the street and came back again. There was 
no one about, and he entered unobserved. 

The constable on duty asked him what he wanted, 
and he stammered and hesitated. When he explained, 
the man's manner altered. At first he had addressed 
him civilly, and with a certain amount of deference, for 
Stephen Alison looked a gentleman. But when he 
learned it was a convict come to report himself, the 
policeman at war with the criminal classes asserted 
himself as such, and the man spoke brusquely and 
authoritatively. 

"The inspector's in his office yonder," he said. 
" Knock at the door and go in." 

Stephen went into the inspector's room, and when 
he handed in his paper he felt again that he was still a 
criminal. 

The inspector was peremptory in his tone and severe 
in his manner, and Stephen was glad when the ordeal 
was over. He had a haunting idea that he would be 
locked up and sent to prison again. 

The interview over, he went out into the street look- 
ing cautiously about him, and feeling as if every one 
passing would know that he was a convict at large. 

It wasn't until he got some distance from the station 
that he recovered his self-command, and even then he 
was ill at ease. He was worried to think that while 
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he remained in England month after month he would 
have to go to a police-station as a criminal and be 
treated as one. He had not one evil or dishonest 
thought in his heart. He had paid the penalty of his 
crime, and he felt it a monstrous injustice that, if he 
was entitled to release, that release should not be un- 
conditional* 

He brooded over the idea all the time he was making 
his way to Kelly's Library, and it was not until he re- 
ceived a letter addressed to *' Stephen Alison, Esq.," 
that his spirits revived. 

There was a strange magic in the " Esq." It was a 
recognition of his past position of respectability. 

He took the letter outside and opened it directly he 
got into the street. He had half expected that it would 
contain a check. To his intense disappointment there 
was nothing but a short letter in the envelope. 

" Dear Alison. — 1 have put my private address at 
the top of this note. Come there on receipt, as 1 want 
to have a few minutes' conversation with you. I 
Avould rather you did not visit me in your old name, 
as some of my people, who know my connection with 
the Turf, might recognize it. 1 have something to 
propose to you which will be to your advantage, but 
It is important your old name should be dropped, and 
at once. When you come give your name to my 
servant as Stephens. — Yours, J. D." 

Stephen Alison put the letter in his pocket with a 
sigh. The idea that to call upon a man who had been 
as guilty as himself— a man whom he had practically 
saved from sharing his fate — he must conceal his 
name, brought home to him strongly the ignominious 
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position in which he had by his criminal act placed 
himself. 

But probably Darvell was right, he thought. There 
must be hundreds of people to whom the name 
Stephen Alison would suggest the famous Turf Fraud. 
Yes — Darvell was right. He would call upon his old 
associate under a name which would not carry with it 
any suggestion of a case which Darvell evidently feared 
was still remembered. 

****** 

Darvell opened the proceedings cautiously. The 
proposition he had to make to his old associate was 
not one which would come glibly off the tongue even 
among desperate criminals. 

Alison was a gentleman, and had been a man of 
honor and integrity until the loss of his fortune and 
his mistaken idea of kindness to his wife and child 
tempted him to try and fight Fate with illegal weapons. 

Darvell commenced by explaining that, great as was 
his desire to help his old associate out of his present 
fix and pay him the hundred pounds he owed him, he, 
Darvell, was unfortunately at this moment hard pressed 
for money himself. 

Stephen's face fell when he heard this excuse. He 
knew men of Darvell's stamp too well not to see at 
once that his debtor meant to shuffle out of his obliga- 
tion if he could. 

"You must try and do something! " he exclaimed. 
" 1 am in desperate straits. 1 can't beg, and if I try to 
get employment no one will take me without my giv- 
ing some account of myself, or referring to people 
who know me. Every one who knows me knows 
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that I have been in prison. You see I am really in 
need of the money." 

"Tm sorry, Alison, old chap, indeed I am," said 
Darvell, '*but while Vm turning round, can't you get 
something from your relatives ? Your wife, I believe, 
is living with her brother. He's got money, hasn't 
he?" 

"I would rather die than ask them for a penny," 
said Alison proudly. *' You don't suppose I'm going 
to be such a coward as to impose myself on my family 
now? It would be visiting them with the shame 
which must be mine alone." 

Darvell immediately recognized that his one fear 
was removed. He had fancied that in desperate need 
Alison would apply through his wife to his brother- 
in-law. If the convict had had that source open to 
him, Darvell felt that his proposition would be rejected 
— as it was, he was emboldened to make it. 

"What should you do with the money if I got it 
for you ? " 

"Clear out of England, where I am a marked man, 
and go abroad." 

"Well, suppose I can put you in the way of going 
to America ? Suppose 1 can tell you how you Can get 
your fare and your expenses paid, and have a good 
time in the States, and be the constant companion of 
a man whose position will enable you to go into any 
society you choose ? " 

Stephen rose, and went eagerly toward his old asso- 
ciate. "Ahl" he cried, "let me do that, and it will 
be the making of me." 

" It rests with yourself. But, first of all, you've got 
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to understand that there is a certain amount of danger 
attached to the situation." 

''Danger?" 

"Yes. I'll be perfectly frank with you. The man 
I want you to go with is a young fellow with a title 
and no brains. He's going the pace at a rate that can 
only have one end — but the sooner that end comes the 
better it will suit us." 

"Us!" 

" Yes — if you go into this scheme you will have to 
stand in with myself and Gaygold." 

Stephens' face fell. * * 1 don't quite understand you, " 
he said. "What is it I am to do with this young fel- 
low in order that I may ' stand in ' with you and Gay- 
gold?" 

" Well, you see, it's this way. The young fellow 
is Lord Charlton, the only son of the Earl of Powick. 
Gaygold has got him money from time to time, and 
he has made him assign a life insurance for £20^000 
as security. His lordship is mad to go to the Rocky 
Mountains, or some outlandish place of that sort, on a 
sporting expedition. But he can't find a gentleman to 
go with him. I've told him that I know one, and 1 
have invited him to meet my friend Mr. Stephens the 
evening after to-morrow at dinner — here in my house." 

" You want me to go to America with this young 
lord? But what difference will that make to your 
chance of dividing the £20,000}** 

" You*ll make the difference," said Darvell quietly. 
" You'll be together on the journey in plenty of lonely 
places — ^tops of mountains, deep abysses, edges of 
rivers, and that sort of thing. His lordship is sure to 
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be in a chronic condition of brandy, and no one will 
be surprised if one day he makes a false step and meets 
with a fatal accident." 

"I understand," exclaimed Stephen, with difficulty 
controlling his indignation. "You want me to go 
abroad with this young man to murder him / " 

Darvell lifted up his white delicate hand with a 
gesture of protestation. "My dear Stephen," he said 
quietly, "I want you to do nothing — I only want you 
to be present when this extremely probable accident 
occurs. Otherwise we might not hear of it, and we 
might have some difficulty in proving that the policy 
was payable." 

" And I am to be paid for my evidence by you and 
Gaygold?" he said, in a hoarse voice. 

"You will get your expenses paid for the journey 
by Charlton — if he likes you, and I'm sure he will. If 
the accident happens and we receive the £20,000—1 
am sharing the. risk of the loan with Gaygqld, you 
know— you will get a couple of thousand for the early 
information of the disaster." 

Stephen Alison sat for a moment lost in thought. 
His first impulse had been to seize Darvell by the 
throat and denounce him as a cowardly assassin. But 
he had thought better of it. He recognized now for 
the first time the villainy of the plausible scoundrel 
who had led him on to commit the crime for which 
he had suffered alone. He was sorry now that he had 
spared this man in the first instance. And an idea had 
come to him. The words of Sergeant Verity, " You 
can atone for the past by helping the hands of Justice," 
rose to his memory. 
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Here was not only a scheme of unutterable villainy 
— for he quite understood what was meant by Darvell 
and Gaygold — but the life of a man was in jeopardy. 
To go to the police with a story of what was going to 
be done would not lead to anything. Darvell and 
Gaygold would absolutely deny any intention of foul 
play, and the police would be able to do nothing. 

Yes, there was a better plan than informing the 
police at once. He would enter into the plot. He 
would find out all that it meant and how much more 
lay behind it, and he would accept the offer of travel- 
ing with the young nobleman — not to injure him, but 
to protect him. 

Stephen Alison rose with a sense of having com- 
menced a good action— of being on the road to do 
something which might atone for his one great sin 
against society. 

" When shall I have to go if this comes off," he said 
quietly, "and where shall 1 get the money for the pre- 
liminary expenses? There are many things I shall 
have to buy " 

"You'll probably have to go in about a week. 
Charlton's in a hurry to be off— I fancy he's being 
worried by some one here and wants to get away. 
As to the money, well, if you agree to go, Charlton 
himself will give you what you need on account. He 
understands that his companion will have to be paid. 
Well— what do you say ? Will you take the post of 
traveling companion to his lordship, if I can get it for 
you?" 

"Yes," said Alison, in a firm voice, " I'll take it." 

"That's all right. Then the day after to-morrow 
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you dine here at eight o'clock, and I shall have the 
pleasure of introducing my friend Lord Charlton to his 
future traveling companion, Mr. Stephens, and if Mr. 
Stephens is the man 1 take him for, we shall not be 
long before we shall trouble the insurance company for 
that twenty thousand pounds." 



CHAPTER X. 

HER BRAVE PRESERVER. 

Mr. Ceql Halford came out of the Cafe Verrey, and 
stood for a moment at the corner of Hanover Street, 
evidently deliberating as to his next movements. He 
flung away the end of the cigarette he had been smok- 
ing, took another from his case mechanically, and put 
it in his mouth unlighted. 

Every hansom cab-driver crawling past called out 
"Cab, sir?" but the young man took no notice. A 
precocious newsboy yelling the verdict and sentence 
in a City blackmailing case which had been the sensa- 
tion of the week stopped and held a paper under his 
nose. "Here y'are, Capting," he said. "Verdick 
and sentence— all the gashly details." 

The young man turned his head and regarded the 
urchin in silence. 

" Beg pardon," said the boy, seeing that he hadn't 
got a customer. " Didn't know as you was deaf and 
dumb. Pore chap, it must be a hawful hinfliction ! " 
Then whistling shrilly through his teeth the latest 
popular music-hall tune, he shuffled on up the street. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening, and things were 
quiet in Regent Street. The shops were mostly closed, 
and the famous thoroughfare was almost as gloomy 
and deserted as a suburban side street. Up at the 
Oxford Street end there was life and bustle. The 
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young people of the business houses were taking their 
evening promenade, and there was a steady flow of 
traffic in both directions. Down at the Piccadilly end 
there was light, noises, and a constant changing of the 
many-colored fragments of the great human kaleido- 
scope. But Regent Street was dull and dark and de- 
serted, as it always is when the shops are closed and 
the business of the day is over. Presently the young 
man drew out his watch and looked at it. 

" Just nine," he said. "I wonder if she is back yet. 
They'll be coming out presently. Tve a good mind to 
go and wait." 

One of the periodical concerts at which the students 
of the Royal Academy sing and play to each other and 
a few select friends was on, and Mr. Cecil Halford was 
wondering if a particular young lady in whom he was 
greatly interested was taking part in it. 

He had ascertained the previous day from two of 
the young ladies he had met in the afternoon taking 
their tea at Elphinstone's, a confectioner's much af- 
fected by the female students of the R. A.M., that 
Miss Verity had not been attending for the past fort- 
night, but the professor of whom she was having her 
singing lessons had told them she had written to say 
she. would take her lesson as usual the next morning. 

The young ladies were with Miss Verity when she 
first met Mr. Halford and the acquaintance commenced, 
and they were exceedingly interested, as most young 
ladies are in anything that looks like a romantic love 
affair. 

Jenny Verity and her fellow-students were coming 
up Hanover Street from the Academy one afternoon. 
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and were about to cross the road, when a horse at- 
tached to a heavy van and left unattended suddenly 
started off, and colliding with a hansom knocked 
horse and vehicle and driver violently on to the pave- 
ment. 

At the very moment of the collision Jenny Verity 
had stepped off the curb. Terrified at the sudden 
catastrophe, she lost her head and stood quite still. 
In another moment she would have been knocked 
down by the van horse. Her companions screamed 
and hid their faces, a proceeding in nowise calculated 
to assist their friend; but a young gentleman, who 
had been an eyewitness of the accident, sprang for- 
ward and seized the helpless girl, and dragged her 
out of danger. Unfortunately, in his excitement he 
dragged her a little too violently, and Jenny, losing 
her balance, slipped and fell on her knees on the 
pavement. 

She declared she wasn't hurt, only shaken, but she 
was very white, and looked like fainting, and Cecil 
Halford insisted that she should come into Verrey*s 
and have a little brandy. 

Jenny, who really did feel very like going off, was 
urged to accept the kindly offer by her companions. 

As soon as she felt better and had rested awhile in 
the caf6, the hero of the little street romance raised his 
hat and wished her good-day. 

But he had ascertained from the conversation qf her 
friends that she was a student at the Academy, and 
that her name was Jenny. 

What more natural than that the young gentleman, 
having learned the hours at which Miss Verity usually 
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left the establishment in Tenderden Street, should find 
himself occasionally in the neighborhood, and should 
inquire after the young lady's health and express a 
sincere hope that she had in no way suffered from the 
shock ? 

At first Jenny, who had a sensible girFs dislike to 
the attentions of a stranger, replied in a few courteous 
words and hurried off in a manner that gave her 
"brave preserver," as the girls who knew of the in- 
cident chafFingly called him, no encouragement. 

But gradually the distances she allowed him to walk 
by her side grew greater and greater, and Mr. Cecil 
Halford's strolls through Hanover Square became more 
regular. Then Miss Verity's bosom friends, when 
they came through the Academy door with her, would 
look up the street and say, "Jenny* yo^'' brave pre- 
server's there; you won't want us," and Jenny would 
blush and tell them not to talk nonsense. 

But Jenny began to like the little strolls with the 
good-looking young fellow, and to feel disappointed 
when he was not at the accustomed spot. Although 
their conversation never went beyond the ordinary 
politeness of acquaintances, she was beginning to 
think about her "brave preserver" a great deal more 
than was good for her peace of mind. And being 
twenty years of age, and a young lady with a large 
amount of common sense, she didn't attempt to dis- 
guise from herself the fact that a young man of five- 
and-twenty wouldn't wait for her in Hanover Square 
three or four times a week if he didn't find a consider- 
able amount of pleasure in her society. 

These ideas didn't come to her all at once, but when 
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she fully realized the position, she thought a great 
deal about it. She was a bright, merry girl, full of 
life and animal spirits, but with a strong vein of senti- 
ment in her composition. She asked herself what her 
father and mother would say if they knew that she 
met a young fellow frequently of whom they knew 
nothing — of whom she herself knew nothing, except 
that he had told her his name was Cecil Halford, that 
his friends lived at Patterdale in Westmorland, and 
that he was in London reading for the Bar. 

Jenny didn't know whether you read for the Bar at 
home in your own rooms, or in the British Museum, 
or the Law Courts; in fact, she knew nothing about 
it; but she couldn't help thinking that Mr. Halford's 
constant attendance on her must be a considerable in- 
terruption to his studies, and one day she told him 
good-humoredly that she was afraid he must '* play 
truant " very often. 

Cecil Halford laughed, and said it was ^11 right. He 
had an allowance from his father, who was pretty 
well off, and he wasn't expected to injure his health by 
too close an application to work. 

Jenny Verity glanced at her companion's face as he 
spoke. There was something in his tone that she 
didn't quite like. She couldn't explain why the young 
man's manner conveyed to her a suspicion that he was 
rather ashamed of himself about something, but the 
idea came to her. 

She fancied that he was disappointing his people — 
that they looked to him to make a career as her people 
looked to her. She asked him about his father and 
his home, and he told her of the lovely Lakeland, 
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of his father, Captain Halford, and of his Cousin 
May. 

The '* Cousin May" gave Jenny a little pang of 
jealousy— of course it was absurd of her to feel any- 
thing of the sort, because she wasn't in love with this 
young fellow, and he wasn't in love with her. 
Only 

The pain at her heart when Cecil Halford's hand- 
some face lit up as he talked of May brought Jenny 
Verity to her senses. She felt that she had been fool- 
ish in allowing things to go so far. The next time 
she met Cecil Halford and he wanted to walk with her 
she excused herself— she was in a hurry to get home. 

After that she tried to avoid him, but he followed 
her, and asked her what was the matter. Then she 
stammered out an explanation. She didn't like meet- 
ing him so constantly. The students at the Academy 
talked about it. 

*'0h, what nonsense!" exclaimed Cecil. ''What 
harm is there in it ? I should talk to any lady 1 had 
the honor of knowing. Surely we can walk up Re- 
gent Street together?" 

''I don't think you ought to argue with me, Mr. 
Halford," said Jenny, her face flushing. "We must 
not meet like this again." 

She was moving away, but Cecil laid his hand gently 
on her arm. 

"Don't go like that," he said. "1 shall miss you 
dreadfully — I don't think I care for anything so much 
as I do for these little walks with you." 

" Please don't say that," cried Jenny. "You — you 
have no right to." 
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** But surely there's no harm in what I've said ?" 

*• You may not think so, but others might. Your 
father might think it wrong — and so might mine." 

Cecil Halford bit his lip. Careless and easy-going, 
he had let his liking for Jenny Verity grow upon him 
without asking himself where it was leading hirfi or 
what would be the end of it. The girl had put the 
situation plainly to him, and he disliked plain situa- 
tions. 

Jenny Verity looked at him earnestly for a moment, 
waiting for him to speak. Then she held out her 
hand. 

" Good-bye," she said. *' 1 trust to you as a gentle- 
man not to wait for me any more." 

"Of course, if you insist," he said; ** but— Miss 
Verity, I shall feel it awfully. You don't know the 
pleasure I have in these little chats with you. Don't 
say I mustn't speak to you again." 

" But I do say it, and I mean it — unless " 

"Unless what?" 

"Unless you give me leave to tell my father and 
mother that 1 have been meeting you constantly, and 1 
have their permission to continue the acquaintance." 

Cecil Halford hesitated. Here again was a plain 
situation, and it was one that, for many reasons, he 
was not quite prepared to face. Meeting Jenny was 
one thing. Going to her father and asking him if he 
might continue to meet her was another. 

He had no idea of harm. In his easy way he had 
taken a manly, honest liking to Jenny, but he hadn't 
thought the flirtation, or whatever the world would 
call it, out to its logical termination. 
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If Cecil Halford had taken the trouble to think things 
out to their logical conclusion, he would have been a 
much happier young man at that moment than he was. 
Certain things that he had done, without due thought 
and consideration, were already coming to their logical 
termination, and causing him a good deal of uneasi- 
ness. 

But he wasn't going to lose Jenny without an effort. 

"Of course I've no objection to your telling your 
people of our acquaintance," he said. " Suppose 1 call 
one afternoon when you're at home — to — er — inquire 
after your health ? I — I might have done that before, 
only you have never told me where you live." 

** You are quite right to remind me of that — I ought 
to have done so. But, of course, I didn't know we 
were going to meet so often." 

Jenny took an envelope from her pocket and handed 
it to her admirer. 

"This is my address," she said; "but if you are 
going to call and see my father you will have to come 
on Sunday." 

" I understand," said Cecil, "he is in business in the 
City or something of that sort all the week ?" 

Jenny Verity's face was very serious and very white, 
and her lips trembled as they shaped the answer. 

**No — he is nothing of that sort. He is a street 
musician. He plays the banjo and sings on race 
courses." 

Cecil Halford started back, his face almost as pale as 
Jenny's. 

For a moment there was silence. 

Then Jenny bent her head and said, quietly: "Now 
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you know — ^you can please yourself about calling, but 
until you do call 1 must ask you not to speak to me 
again." 

And before Cecil Halford had sufficiently recovered 
from the shock her revelation had given him, she had 
left his side and disappeared among the crowd. 
♦ «♦♦«♦ 

Jenny Verity went home and shut herself in her own 
room and cried for an hour. Then she bathed her eyes 
and went downstairs and told her mother she had a 
bad headache, and when her father came home he was 
upset and declared she was working too hard, and he 
wasn't going to have her make herself ill. 

The days went by, and Cecil Halford made no sign, 
and Jenny grew paler and paler, and a doctor was 
called in. 

The doctor said it was nerve trouble — she wanted a 
rest and change of scene; and Tom Verity talked it 
over with his wife and determined to take Jenny into 
the country for a holiday. 

He didn't waiit to go where he would be known, for 
reasons which those who remember his conversation 
with Dennis Avory will understand and appreciate. 

He suggested the Lakes, and Jenny nodded her 
head. She knew that Cecil Halford's home was there. 
It was she who asked her father to take her to Patter- 
dale. 

When her father was out on the long walks he took 
alone while she was resting, Jenny inquired of the 
Patterdale folks about the Hermitage, and learned all 
about the Halfords. 

She saw the house where Cecil lived, and the morn- 
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ing that she had persuaded her father to take her for a 
stroll past the house she saw a beautiful young lady in 
the garden. 

Tom Verity had told her of his odd adventure, and 
she had taken a keen interest in the details — an in- 
terest which he attributed to his powers of humorous 
narration. 

When Jenny saw the young lady smile at her father 
and nod to him pleasantly, she asked him if that was 
Miss Alison. 

** Yes, that's the young lady. I wish you could see 
the Captain. Til go and ask how he is." 

"No, father, not now," said Jenny, "because — the 
walk has tried me. Let me go home — home to London 
— I shall be better when I get to work again — much 
better." 

So they went home the next day and Jenny returned 
to the Academy, and Cecil Halford heard from her girl 
friends whom he met in Regent Street that she was 
back, and that she was expected at the concert that 
evening. 

And so at nine o'clock he stood at the corner of 
Hanover Street, hesitating. He wanted to see her 
again — to speak to her if only for a moment. But he 
felt that it would be cowardly to do so — unless he 
obeyed her and called upon her father. 

"I can't" — he said to himself at last, with a groan. 
"It's impossible — a man who sings in the streets. 
Good heavens 1 who would have thought that a 
pretty, lady-like girl like that — sl girl at the Royal 
Academy — would have a father who played the banjo 
on a race course for a living ? " 
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His brown study had come to an end, and he was 
just going to stroll away, when a hand was brought 
down heavily on his shoulder. Cecil Halford looked 
up and recognized the owner, a dark, distinguished- 
looking man, who might have been any age between 
forty and fifty, and had the unmistakable cut and ap- 
pearance of **a man about town." 

*' Halloa, Westhropp,'' he said, "where are you off 
to?" 

'* Vm going as far as the Criterion. Come along. I 
have to meet a man there, and then Tm going back to 
my chambers. We're going to have some baccarat." 

Cecil Halford shook his head. *' No, thanks," he 
said, '* Tve had enough of that." 

"Oh, nonsense — you shouldn't leave off when you 
lose — leave off when you win, my boy. Besides, I 
want to introduce you to a chap who'll be there — but 
perhaps you know him?" 

'^Whoishe?" 

" Lord Charlton. He's one of the right sort — one 
of the best. You ought to know him, really — ^sort of 
chap mighf'be useful to you one day." 

Cecil Halford hesitated. He didn't relish going back 
to his rooms and spending a lonely evening. He knew 
that it would be a merry party at Westhropp's, and he 
wanted something to help him to forget his worries. 

And, after all, it was time his luck turned. He 
might win enough to tide him over a little affair that 
was getting very close to its '* logical termination." 



CHAPTER XI. 

A LADY IN THE CASE. 

There was a savory smell in the Chipchase domestic 
interior, from which the meanest intelligence would 
have gathered that the Chipchases were going to have 
something hot for supper. 

When Lobelia, who had been sent to the public- 
house for the beer, kicked the front door open after 
the manner of young ladies accustomed to going er- 
rands and returning with both hands full, two little 
boys who were playing about the street long after 
little boys ought to have been in bed caught the fra- 
grant odor of that ''something hot" as it floated forth 
and sniffed it slowly. Your real London gamin when 
'he smells cooking, whether it be through the gratings 
of a private area or outside a cook-shop, always inhales 
the odor discreetly. He doesn't waste any of it. He 
lets the delicious and appetizing fragrance penetrate 
his nostrils slowly. I have been told by little boys 
whom I have questioned on the subject that you can, 
by a peculiar method of inhalation, get a distinct taste 
of nearly everything that is hot in a cook-shop. 

The reader who has caught the full fragrance of 
fried fish when passing along a side street late in the 
evening will doubtless be able to corroborate a portion 
of this statement. It is quite possible to get enough of 
this odor to take away your appetite for anything else. 
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A hot supper was no novelty at the Chipchases'. 
Every evening at eleven o'clock old Sam Chipchase 
came home to his domestic hearth and his supper, and 
he was not to be put oflf with cold scraps or the thinly- 
sliced delicacies of the ham and beef shop. 

The supper party generally consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chipchase and Lobelia, Jim not getting in till 
after the West End theatre work was over. 

But on this particular evening there was a surprise 
in store. Mrs. Chipchase had placed a smoking dish 
of savory stew upon the table, Lobelia had poured out 
the beer, and Sam had just drawn his chair up to the 
festive board and groaned heavily with imaginary 
rheumatic pains, when the door was flung open and 
in walked Jim. 

Sam Chipchase stared, and let his uplifted knife and 
fork, which were just prepared for action, fall again. 
Mrs. Chipchase exclaimed, **Lor, Jim! why, what- 
ever brings you home at this time?" And Lobelia, 
whose face and hair had begun to show signs of a 
long day's wear and tear, darted into the back room 
and made herself straight, which she did with the aid 
of a ragged towel damped at the corner for her face, 
and the palms of her hands for her hair. Then, hav- 
ing glanced in a little square of looking-glass which 
she had bought at a barrow for a penny, she returned 
to the front room and gazed admiringly at Jim, who 
had dropped into a chair and was enjoying the sur- 
prise which his unexpected arrival to supper had 
caused. 

** I know what it is, Jim," said his father ; *' youVe 
had the mare down or smashed a shaft. I've always 
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? told you you'd come to grief one day, the pace as you 

goes on that beastly ashfelt." 

'*No, father," replied Jim, pulling Lobelia's knife 
and fork over to his corner of the table and holding 
out a plate for some stew. *' The mare's in the stable 
as right as a trivet, and the two shafts is well and 
hearty as thank goodness this leaves me at present." 

Lobelia laughed aloud. *' Lor, Jim! " she said, '* you 
are funny — no mistake — yc5u're 'nuff to make a cat die 
o' larfin*." 

Jim nodded pleasantly to his cousin. ''Yes," he 
said, .'*rm told as I wasn't behind the door when 
humor was served out; but I ain't crackin' no jokes 
to-night. I've retired from business at this early hour 
of the evenin' owing to the smiles o' fortune." 

*'Oh, 1 know!" said Lobelia, clasping her hands, 
" somebody as you've drove regular, Jim, 'as died and 
left you money." 

"No, Lobelia. Nobody ain't died and left me no 
money, but somebody as was very much alive when 
I saw him last has left me a bit o' paper." 

Old Sam Chipchase looked across at his son. 
"Jim," he said, "I don't understand the slang as 
you young fellows talks nowadays. What's a bit o' 
paper?" 

''I'm not talking shoful slang, guv'nor," answered 
Jim, laying down his knife and fork, and taking the 
glass of ale which Lobelia had poured out for herself, 
but had forgotten to touch in the rapture caused by 
being permitted to sit opposite Jim at supper and hear 
him converse. '* When I says a bit 0' paper, 1 mean 
what I says in the ordinary Christian tongue as is used 
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by the Royal Family, the 'ouses o' Parleyment, and 
the landed gentry— only on this particular bit o' paper 
there was writin'." 

''Why don't you say what you found, Jim, and have 
done with it," exclaimed his mother sharply, "and let 
your father get on with his supper ? " 

"Ifs all right, mother, there's no 'urry. The writ- 
ing on the paper being so to speak come into my pos- 
session surreptitious, the dockyment is impounded by 
order of the court, and the case will be heard in 
camerer before me and father." 

Sam Chipchase finished his supper, rose from the 
table, groaned as a matter of habit, and taking his 
pipe from the mantelshelf filled it. 

"Meaning, Jim," he said, after a moment's thought, 
"as you've found a letter or something in the cab as 
is of a private natur' ? " 

"You've guessed it in once, father. Which being 
of a private natur' is not to be revealed to women 
folk." 

"I'm sure I don't want to know what the letter's 
about," said Mrs. Chipchase, bristling up; "but if you 
wants to keep it a secret I wouldn't tell your father 
much about it — for if ever there was a human sieve 
it's him." 

"That's true, Maria," said Sam, lighting his pipe, 
"it's a sieve I am if you say so. But a sieve only lets 
out little things and keeps the big 'uns in, and that's 
what I do. I tells you a bit now and then, my dear, 
but I don't tell you everything." 

Mrs. Chipchase rose from the supper table and be- 
gan to busy herself about the room. She was a 
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woman who always kept herself going and every- 
body else. Susan Cutts, Lobelia's mother, always de- 
clared that the day her sister married Sam Chipchase 
she turned out a room and scrubbed it in her old 
home before she went to the church, and began to 
dust the '*new home" to which her husband took her 
after the ceremony before she'd got her wedding bon- 
net off. 

Lobelia, who would have been quite content to sit 
on and only gaze at Jim, who was lolling back in his 
chair and filling the apartment with the delicate aroma 
of a ** twopenny smoke," toyed with as much supper 
as she had been able to secure in order to linger at the 
table; but her aunt, who was clattering plates and 
washing-up things in the little back kitchen, broke in 
upon her reveries. 

" Now then, Lobelia, you be off upstairs. ^ I can do 
all as there is to do now. And no laying in bed in the 
morning, my girl, or you'll hear of it. Off you go! " 

What Lobelia would have liked to say to her aunt 
in reply she said afterward to herself when she was 
safely shut in her little bedroom, and had artfully 
spread a folded towel against the door, so that her 
aunt should not see the candle-light shining through 
the cracks. For Lobelia kept a private candle or two 
of her own in her bedroom, and wandered in the land 
of cheap romance long after the rest of the household 
were asleep. 

As soon as they were alone, Jim drew his chair up 
to his father by the fire, and, jerking his thumb to- 
ward the door through which his mother had retired 
for the night, he unfolded his mystery. 
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He had driven a gentleman to the City and back to 
the West End. After the gentleman had paid him he 
had found a letter in the cab. It was about that letter 
he wanted to consult his father, who, in spite of his 
being old-fashioned and driving a four-wheeler, had a 
shrewd business head on his rheumatic shoulders. 

Jim handed the letter to the old gentleman, and the 
old gentleman put on his glasses, read it carefully, and 
then looked thoughtfully at Jim. 

"Seems to me, Jim," he said, ''as if Scotland Yard 
was the place for this." 

''But it's a private letter addressed to a man by 
name. If I could find that man, oughtn't I to take it 
to him?" 

"Well, there ain't much doubt that the owner 'ud 
prefer it that way, Jim." 

" And pay handsome for the trouble I'd been put to 
in findin' him?" 

" Pay very handsome if he could afford it, Jim. But 
how are you going to find out who this 'ere Clement 
Hansen is ? There's no address, and you didn't pick 
him up or drive him to any — unless," exclaimed Sam 
suddenly, seized with a brilliant idea, " unless you look 
in the Post-Office Dictionary." 

"I did that. I had a look at one in the Coach and 
Horses: there was no Clement Hansell in that." 

"Ah, then most likely he's not a gentleman or a 
business man, but one of the wrong sort, Jim. After 
all, that isn't a letter as one of the right sort would 
have come to him, is it ? " 

"No, but still Mr. Clement Hansell is one of the 
right sort after all." 
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" You've found out who he is then ?" 

"Yes, by a haccident — the 'and 0' Fate, as Lobelia 
calls it. I bought the Star to see the racin' results, and 
while I was glancin' over it, and havin' a cup 0' tea in the 
shelter, blest if I didn't see the very name as I wanted." 

*' What! the name Clement Hansell ? '* 

''Yes." 

Jim rose and went to the little sofa, on which he had 
flung his overcoat when he came in, and took a folded 
Star from the pocket and brought it to his father, 
pointing with his finger to a particular portion of the 
paper. 

"There— look at that." 

Sam Chipchase faced round a little to let the lamp- 
light fall on the print, and read a paragraph slowly 
aloud. 

" Mr. Clement Hansell, the South African million- 
aire, has taken No. — Grosvenor Place, for a town 
residence, and is expected to arrive in London shortly." 

"What do you think of that, father?" said Jim. 
"He's a millionaire." 

"And he's arrove," said Sam. "What are you 
goin' to do about the letter now, Jim ? " 

"Do — why, the straight thing — take an early oppor- 
tunity of calling on him and sendin' up my card and 
sayin' I've come about a letter as was left in a cab. 
You bet he'll see me at once, for 1 should think that 
letter not bein' in his possession is on his mind." 

"And suppose, when you see this millionaire, Jim, 
you find as he ain't the gent a*s you drove in your cab 
— somebody else might have got hold of it, you know, 
and dropped it ? " 
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*'Not likely," said Jim, "but at any rate Mr. Han- 
sell would be glad to have it, for it's addressed to him, 
and it gives him pretty considerably away. Halloa, 
whafs that?" 

A latchkey had turned in the lock of the front door, 
Jim Chipchase opened the room door, and Stephen 
Alison, who had come in, passed him and went on 
upstairs. 

**0h, that's our top floor, is it?" he said to his 
father, as he turned back into the room. ** He looks 
like a gentleman, father." 

'* Haven't you seen him before ? " 

"Not to notice him — or togged up like that. It's a 
rum go his livin' in our little room and doing the toflf 
out o' doors. 1 wonder what his lay is ? I must keep 
a lookout for him down West." 



CHAPTER XII. 

A SPORTING CLUB. 

It was two o'clock in the morning when Cecil Hal- 
ford stopped at the corner of a street running out of 
Shaftesbury Avenue and held out his hand to his com- 
panion, a tall, pale-faced young man with a strag- 
gling, sandy moustache, and sandy, closely cropped 
hair. 

"Til bid you good-night now," said Halford, "I'm 
going home." 

**That be hanged for a tale! " exclaimed his friend, 
with a thickness in his speech that told its own tale, 
"Come into the Den." 

"No, thank you. I — I'm not a member." 

"What's that matter? 1 am, and I'll take you. 
It's a real good place, lots of the right sort. Come 
along." 

Cecil hesitated, but his companion took his arm, and 
they went together to a house at the bottom of the 
street. Pushing open the door, they entered a small 
hall. A short, thick-set man in uniform xame for- 
ward. The man had a bulldog face, a broken nose, 
and a nasty scar extended half-way down his right 
cheek. When he opened his mouth to smile at the 
newcomers, he showed that he was wofully deficient 
in the matter of front teeth. 
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''Good-evening, my lord," he said, touching his 
forehead with his forefinger. 

"Halloa, Bill!" exclaimed his lordship, ''you're all 
right again, then ? " 

"Yes, my lord," replied the man, with a grin that 
made him look more villainous than ever, " I've been 
back again more nor a week. The young gentleman 
behaved handsome, paid my doctor's bill and gave me 
twenty for myself, and the governor's give me full 
salary all the time I was away, so I ain't done so 
bad." 

Lord Charlton, the newcomer, nodded, and mo- 
tioned Cecil Halford to follow him into the clubroom. 

"That's old. Barney Burroughs," he said. "He's 
been a fine chap in his time — there wasn't a man his 
weight he couldn't knock out in six rounds once, but 
he put on flesh too fast and went wrong in the wind, 
and we put him on as doorkeeper here." 

"He looks as though he'd been doing a bit of 
fighting lately," said Halford. "That scar's recent, 
isn't it.?" 

"Oh, he didn't get it fighting. That was done by 
one of our members — little Tommy Thompson — 
awfully nice chap, but a fearful idiot when he gets 
lively. He was having a nice little game at Aunt 
Sally, throwing champagne bottles at another fellow's 
hat stuck on the top of an umbrella, and poor old 
Barney got in the way and stopped a bottle with his 
face. Of course Tommy was awfully sorry, but he's 
behaved jolly handsomely. Come on, let's go and 
have a drink at the bar— I've got a throat like a lime- 
kiln." 
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They had entered a large room at the end of which 
was a long bar. The men lolling about and drinking 
were mostly young gentlemen in evening dress. But 
one or two of the older members were unmistakably 
of a different order. 

Lord Charlton saw at once that his friend, whose 
acquaintance he had made at the card-table in Mr. 
Westhropp's chambers a few nights previously, was 
new to this phase of London life, so he pointed out 
the celebrities. 

There was no class distinction in the election of 
members of the VDen." Bookmakers, sporting pub- 
licans who found the money for prize-fighters, popular 
comedians, Bohemian journalists, and money-lenders 
were among the constant habitues, and the golden 
youth enjoyed their society and thought it rather a fine 
thing to be allowed to pay for drinks for them. The 
"sporting division" made much of the golden youth, 
for they — ^the sporting division — had a keen eye for 
business. 

One or two of the members objected to the money- 
lenders, but their reasons were purely selfish. They 
had exhausted their credit with them, and were in the 
unpleasant position of being pressed for payment. 

Lord Charlton was evidently a popular member of 
the club. Nearly everybody present had a word for 
him, and one or two inquired when he was off to 
America. 

"Oh, soon now," his lordship replied. "I'm wait- 
ing for a fellow to go with me, that's all. Jack Darvell 
says he knows the very man. I was to have met him 
last week, but Jack had to run out of town, and the 
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dinner was postponed. I'm to see him to-morrow 
evening, I believe." 

"How are you going to do about old Gay gold, 
Charley?" said a young fellow, bringing his glass 
from the other end of the counter and joining Charlton 
and Halford. *' Will you have to square up with him 
first?" 

'*No, I've given the old shark my life policy, and 
he's behaved jolly well for him. He's introduced me 
to another shark, who's lent me a couple of thou, on 
my note of hand." 

*' You ought to be able to get money easily enough, 
Charley," said another member, joining them. ''Can't 
understand why you want it, with your prospects." 

''Yes, I know all about my prospects, dear boy; 
but my father's a steady old file, and likely to live as 
long as Methuselah — and the beggars know it, and 
that's why they make me pay through the nose. But 
I shall be all right in a year or two. I'm going to 
steady up and pull myself round. I've started already, 
you know. Given up my chambers, sold my horses, 
and I'm living with my people till I start." 

"Living with mother now, eh, Charley?" said the 
young fellow. 

Cecil Halford, who was tired and sick at heart, for 
he had lost again far more than he could afford at cards 
that evening, and got himself into a worse plight than 
ever, had been on the point of bidding his new friend 
good-night when he caught the name of Gaygold, and 
he stayed. 

Presently Lord Charlton threw himself on to a sofa 
at the end of the room and told the waiter to bring 
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him a brandy and soda, and then Halford broached the 
subject. 

'* I heard you mention Gaygold the money-lender," 
he said. ''How do you find him in business ?" 

" Oh, I suppose he's as big a thief as any of them, 
but he suits me. Are you in with him ? " 

'* Yes," said Cecil. '* Not heavily, of course, because 
I'm not rich like you are — but I've borrowed money of 
him and I'm in a tight corner just now, and he's mak- 
ing himself objectionable." 

''What's he doing— writing you?" 

" He hasn't done anything yet — because the bill's only 
a couple of days overdue — but he's talking some absurd 
nonsense about criminal proceedings." 

Lord Charlton looked at his new acquaintance sus- 
piciously out of the corner of his eye. 

"H'm!— that's nasty," he said. "But how can he 
do it ? Talks about ' false pretences,' I suppose — that's 
the old dodge to frighten youngsters." 

" Yes," replied Cecil, with a slight quiver of the lip 
— "of course it's utter rot, but he" — he checked him- 
self suddenly — "but after all I've no business to bother 
you with my private affairs." 

" No, old chap — and if you'll take a tip from a man 
who knows the ropes, you won't talk about criminal 
charges in a club among men who don't know you." 

Cecil Halford's face flushed crimson. He saw that 
his foolish confession had aroused suspicion in his com- 
panion's mind, and he replied with a certain amount of 
hateur. 

"I'm obliged to you for the hint," he said. "I for- 
got that you have only met me twice at a card-table at 
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another man's chambers. But you have introduced 
me into your club, and you have a right to know 
something more about me." 

He took a case from his pocket and handed Lord 
Charlton a card. *' There is my name and my address 
when 1 am at home," he said. '* My father is an Army 
man, and we are an old Westmorland family." 

Lord Charlton took the card and read : — 

"Mr. Cecil Halford, 

The Hermitage, Patterdale." 

Then he put it into his waistcoat pocket and laughed. 

"That's all right, old chap," he said. "No harm 
meant, you know — only giving you a bit of friendly 
advice. Don't talk about criminal charges being made 
against you among strangers — of course everybody 
knows old Gaygold's a thundering thief, but he's not 
a fool — and if he can bring such a charge you must 
have been one." 

"I suppose I have," said the young man, with a 
sigh, "but I have done nothing to justify such a threat 
as this scoundrel makes, and 1 hope you believe me." 

"Oh, of course — sorry if I've roughed you up the 
wrong way, but it was your own doing, old chap." 

"I quite see that. And now, if you'll allow me, I'll 
say good-night." 

Cecil Halford bent his head to the young nobleman 
who had done him the honor of introducing him to 
the select society of the Den, and made his way out 
into the street. Directly he felt that he was free from 
observation his self-control deserted him, and his eyes 
filled with tears. 
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" Oh, what a fool I've been— what a fool 1 am! " he 
exclaimed. "But I'll be one no longer. I'll go to 
my father and get him to help me out of my mess. I 
ought to have done it long ago. But I daren't tell him 
the truth. Poor old dad. He would never trust me 
again if he knew what a fool I'd made of myself." 

He walked along thinking over the trouble that had 
come upon him, and presently his thoughts wandered 
back to his meeting with Jenny Verity, to the pleasant 
walks he had had with her, and then to the day when 
she bade him good-bye and refused to see him again 
until he had called on her father, a street musician. 
And now he forgot all about the street musician and 
only remembered Jenny and how pretty and charming 
she was, and what pleasure it gave him to listen to her 
sweet, soothing voice. 

It was past three o'clock when he got to his place. 
He turned up the light in his sitting-room and saw a 
letter lying on the table. He opened it. It was not a 
long letter, but it meant a great deal to Cecil Half ord : — 

*'SiR, — As you have not called upon me with the 
funds to meet your acceptance, I beg to say that 1 have 
this day communicated with your father, Captain Hal- 
ford, whose indorsement is on your bill, in order that 
he may have an opportunity of remitting before 1 pro- 
ceed to extremities. — Yours obediently, 

" Sampson Gaygold." 

Cecil Half ord read the letter to the end, and his face 

. grew ashy pale. " My father's indorsement! " he said. 

" My father never wrote it. That is the false pretence 

he means, then! But I wrote my father's name and 

address on the back of the bill openly in my own 
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hand, at Gaygold's request, and there was no pretence 
— he wanted it as a reference, he said. And now the 
scoundrel has the impudence to say that the bill bears 
my father's indorsement— and he's written to him I 1 
must go to my father at once and explain every- 
thing. He must believe me. But if he doesn't— if he 

thinks " 

With a low cry he sank into a chair and buried his 
face in his hands. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE." 

Through the grimy windows of the ''Wheel of 
Fortune" there fell upon the broken pavement of 
Jutson Street a faint yellow light. The yellow light 
had a desperate struggle to get through at all, for, un- 
like his West End confreres, the landlord of the 
*' Wheel of Fortune" didn't believe in show, and the 
gas-jet in the window was never turned on to its full 
capacity. 

The modern gin-palace of the main thoroughfares is 
a magnificent building elaborately decorated and almost 
blinding in the brilliancy of its illumination. See such 
a place on a busy night when it is crammed with a 
noisy crowd of men and women, and the first thing 
that strikes you is the contrast between the dirty, 
miserably clad mob of drinkers and their gorgeous sur- 
roundings. A wrinkled old woman in rags counts out 
with her trembling hand the coppers for her gin, and 
the ceiling to which she raises her eyes is a blaze of 
gold. 

The greasy-coated, unshaven loafer, with a face as 
black as the dirty pipe between his teeth, lolls against 
a wall elaborately tiled with dainty shepherdesses and 
handsome troobadores. The shiftless, thriftless work- 
man, whose wages go regularly over the counter of 
the public-house, while his wife is in rags and his 
children roam the streets, leans his elbow upon a solid 
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mahogany counter and stares with blinking eyes at a 
smiling goddess pouring the wealth of the world from 
the horn of plenty. 

But there are none of these violent contrasts to be 
found in the ''Wheel of Fortune." Here the surround- 
ings suit the customers and the customers suit the 
surroundings. 

The " Whed of Fortune" stands in a dark, dimly- 
lighted street in the neighborhood of the rapidly dis- 
appearing Mint. Once a crowded area with an evil 
reputation, the hand of the demolisher has of late years 
been busier here than anywhere. Hundreds of slums 
and rookeries have been swept away for modern im- 
provements and commercial buildings, and poverty 
and vice have been thrust back and jammed into the 
few remaining streets and alleys. 

Jutson Street is one of the worst of these slums. It 
is a street in which after dark no one who has anything 
to lose would care to venture, for Jutson Street is sur- 
rounded by a dozen other streets all exactly like it, 
and as the nearest lamp is round the corner, and the 
inhabitants show no light in their windows and burn 
none in their halls, the stranger is hopelessly lost with- 
out a guide. 

If he turned into another street he would be as badly 
off, for the other streets are only a part of a maze, and 
if by accident he turned up one of the courts he 
would be worse off still, for in these courts are tene- 
ment houses inhabited by ladies and gentlemen who 
are generally described as belonging to ** the dangerous 
classes." 

The ''Wheel of Fortune" is wrapped in gloom, and 
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you can slip in and out of the swing doors without 
exposing your features to the inquisitive glance of the 
passers-by. If you don't want to come out into the 
street, you can go out at the back into a court, and 
through that court into another court, and so into a 
network of tenement houses, where only the School 
Board officer in search of a non-attending child could 
find you out. 

If in one of these places a man is ** wanted," no 
policeman would venture to come after him alone. 
There would be a little party of three or four, and they 
would come at a time when they were likely to take 
their prey unawares and without attracting the atten- 
tion of the neighbors. They would be guided in these 
matters by the *' nark," or informer, who had revealed 
to them the whereabouts of the person wanted. 

Business is not particularly brisk at the ''Wheel of 
Fortune," because the people who use the house are 
not usually in receipt of regular wages. Rough men 
and miserable-looking women, stunted youths with 
white, evil-looking faces, draggle-tailed girls with 
black eyes and scratched arms, slouch in and drink ; 
but there is no gaiety, no brightness, no noise. 

The conversation is rarely general unless there has 
been a fight between the Jutson Street gang and a gang 
from another part of the Mint. Then there is a little 
extra excitement. But on ordinary occasions the 
people in the dingy bar stand in little groups and talk 
below their voices, and are all very respectful to the 
landlord, a burly man of about sixty with a shaven 
face and closely cropped grey hair. 

Mr. Benjamin Gooch — Ben Gooch his customers call 
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him — does the bulk of his trade single-handed. When 
business is brisk his wife, a quiet, depressed little 
woman of about forty, assists. But Mr. Gooch knows 
better than to employ a potman or a barmaid at the 
"Wheel of Fortune." 

The customers wouldn't like it, and he himself 
would find it inconvenient, for among Mr. Gooch's 
regular clients are several members of the criminal 
classes, and Mr. Gooch has occasional interviews with 
some of them in a little back parlor, and is always 
willing when he knows his man to purchase small ar- 
ticles of jewelry, or to arrange with a friend for the 
disposal of plate and articles of value. 

There are barrels in Mr. Gooch's cellars which would 
seriously disappoint the thirsty man who tapped them 
in search of liquid refreshment. 

On this special evening when I have taken the lib- 
ertjj; of bringing the reader down Jutson Street, and in- 
trolucing him to the proprietor of the ** Wheel of 
Fortune," Mr. Gooch is leaning against the back of the 
bar in his shirt-sleeves smoking a beautifully-colored 
meerschaum pipe, and gazing at the big rings of 
smoke in a contemplative manner. But every now 
and then, when the door is pushed open, he looks 
round eagerly as though he expected some one. Pres- 
ently, when the place is almost empty, he lounges up 
to the corner of the bar at which a sturdily-built man 
of forty, in a pilot jacket and peaked cap with a blu« 
bird's-eye *'fogle " round his throat, is finishing a pot 
of beer. 

'* Wot time was you to meet him, Joe? "asks the 
landlord, under his voice, 
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" Nine o'clock, he said." 

Mr. Ben Gooch pulled out a handsome gold watch — 
he was the only man in Jutson Street who could wear 
one with impunity — ^and looked at it. 

"It's nearly half-past now. 'Tain't often as the 
Dook's behind his time. Hadn't you better go across 
and see if he's at his place ?" 

"No. I've got my orders — I'm to wait here. If the 
Dook had meant me to come to his place, he'd a said 
so last night. He'll be here, you bet your life on " 

Joe Huggett didn't finish the sentence. At that 
moment the Duke slouched in, nodded to the landlord, 
called for a pint, and looked quickly round at the com- 
pany. Satisfied that there was nobody in the bar 
likely to be interested in his conversation, he turned to 
the landlord. 

'* Fine night, Ben — How's business ?" 

'*0h, quiet," replied the landlord, putting the beer 
down on the counter. 

*' Ah — well, here's fords you." The Duke nodded 
to the landlord and then dropped into conversation 
with his friend. " I've fixed it up all right, Joe." 

'Ms it to-night?" 

"Yes — you come round to my place now. We'd 
better be goin'." He looked across at the landlord and 
gave him a sign. 

Mr. Benjamin Gooch came and leaned over the coun- 
ter. The two or three people who had been hanging 
about had finished their refreshment and gone out. 

" I'm going to try to-night," said the Duke ; *'but 
it's a big job, and I'm not going to bring it off if things 
don't seem right. I'd sooner wait a night or two. I 
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know where the safe is, and I can go to it blindfold, 
but the young chap's took to comin' 'ome later than 
usual, and we want to see him in first. If he was to 
come in while we was on the premises it might queer 
the thing altogether." 

** You're sure the stuff's there ? " said Mr. Huggett. 

"Certain. The old gal's jewelry's always in the 
house when she's in town. The old toff's valet told 
me so." 

'*Yes!" said the landlord, "but he's had the sack 
over two years." 

" But he's in with one of the maids still. I tell you 
it's all right. The stuff's there, and all we've got to 
do is to get it. I've been waiting for the job a month 
— not to make a mistake. I'd ha' done it long ago but 
for the fool of a young chap as will come home all 
hours o' the night. If he didn't come in a cab I could 
ha' given him one on the head as he was going in and 
had his key and walked in like a gentleman, but it's a 
bit risky. He's always in quick after the cabby drives 
off." 

" You said he was always a bit on, Dook," said Joe 
Huggett — "he ought to be easy enough to tackle if 
that's right." 

"Yes, I'd got it all nice and put up to work it 
through him, if I could have found the chap to pick 
him up and put him in a cab and take him to the 
hospital while we was helping ourselves to the swag, 
but it wants a gent, and a gent as could be trusted. I 
thought I'd got the very cove one night in Steve Ali- 
son, as did time with me at Portland, but he wouldn't 
take it on," 
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"But you've got some swell coves at work with 
you, you said, Dook," replied the landlord. ** Couldn't 
they manage it for you ? " 

The Duke shook his head. ''Not them. They're 
all right with the fine gentleman blackleg business, 
but they won't do the dangerous work. It wants an 
old lag for that." 

"Well," said Mr. Benjamin Gooch, "if you bring 
it off I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll get rid of the stuff' 
for you and get you a fair price. Only being family 
jools they'll be known, and it will cost a bit. I'll have 
to send them abroad." 

" I know that, else I shouldn't have come to you, for 
you ain't a Baron Rothschild with the sheckels, gov- 
ernor. But this lot'U have to be got away out of the 
country quick. I ain't going t;o keep 'em about my 
place." 

"That's all right, Dook — you do as I tell you. 
Bring 'em here to me in the morning and I'll give 
you as much as anybody for 'em down, and half what 
they bring over afterward." 

'* You'll get 'em out of the country at once — 'fore 
the bills are out ? " said the Duke. 

"Six hours after you bring 'em to me, Dook, the 
chap as I shall work the job through 'ull be on the 
briny — and he'll have 'em all out o' their settings be- 
fore he starts." 

"All right — then it's a bargain — but don't make sure 
o' seein' me to-morrow or the day after or the day 
after that. We ain't going to run no risks by Slurry- 
ing. But I'm going to try and bring it oflf to-night if 
I can. Come on, Joe, and we'll see to the tools. It's 
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only the getting in as 'uU be awkward. The safe's in 
the library, and the jewels are always locked up in it 
when the Countess ain't wearing of 'em. Tve got a 
plan of the place all drawn out to work to, but we 
must have the tools right, and make it a quick job." 

"Well, we've got the key all right," said Joe 
Huggett, laughing. ** Lor, what a prutty job it is — the 
way as the Dook got a wax squeeze o' that key 'ud 
ha' been a credit to the old gent as he takes after about 
the dial." 

" How did you get it, Dook ?" asked the landlord. 

"Never mind how. I got it — not the key, but the 
squeeze of it — and it didn't take me long to have one 
made." 

A couple of lads looked in at the door and came to 
the counter. The Duke shook the remains of his beer 
round in the pot, drank it off, and motioning Joe 
Huggett to follow him, went out into the street. 
Turning up a narrow entry the two burglars made 
their way into a small, closed-in square at the top of a 
court. The Duke led the way to an open doorway 
and Joe followed him into the darkness. 

"Be careful how you come, mate," cried the Duke 
as he felt his way — " there's no banisters, they're 
broke away." 

At the top of the crazy stairs, the protecting ban- 
isters of which had long since been used as firewood 
by the tenants, the Duke opened a door, and striking 
a light, invited his associate to enter. The room was 
bare of furniture except a defal table and a couple of 
chairs. In an inner room was a rough bedstead, a 
small deal table, and a broken Windsor chair. 
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These were the private apartments of *' The Dook," 
a professional burglar, a man believed by the police to 
have been mixed up with some of the largest jobs of 
recent times. 

The Duke had done his best to deserye the credit — 
and yet after a life spent in the pursuit of wealth with 
a jimmy and skeleton keys, he lived in a tenement 
house, in rooms the rent of which was four and six- 
pence a week. 

But that was part of the Duke's cleverness. The 
rooms were only used by him for business purposes. 
He had a much more comfortable place at Hornsey, 
where he lived with his wife, who believed him to be 
a "traveler." 

The burglar produced the implements of his trade 
from a corner where he had hidden them. He and 
his "pal" went carefully over them to see that they 
were all in good order, looked admiringly at the key 
they had had made to fit the safe, and then the two 
criminals discussed their plan of operations. 

"There's only one thing 1 don't like, Dook," said 
Joe Huggett, "and it's what you say about this 'ere 
Lord What's-his-name " 

"Lord Charlton." 

"This Lord Charlton a-coming in in the middle of 
the night." 

" We must keep out of his way," said the Duke. 

" Yes, but he may get into ours." 

The Duke picked up a heavily weighted life-pre- 
server and thrust it into the pocket of his overcoat. 

"Well," he said, "if he does, I'll take care as he 
don't make no rude remarks." 



CHAPTER XIV. 
A woman's threat. 

When Mr. Clement Hansell returned to his hotel he 
was in the best of possible spirits. He felt a younger 
man than he had done for some years past. He 
laughed to himself and muttered, "It's the good old 
remedy, I suppose — breathing your native air." 

It wanted a quarter of an hour to the time he had 
ordered dinner. He was going to dine alone, so he 
thought he wouldn't take the trouble to dress. 

The German waiter came into the sitting-room and 
laid the cloth with that absence of noise and fuss 
which makes the foreign servant a soothing influence 
in an English hotel. 

Mr. Hansell looked at the man and liked him. It 
was a habit of his to like or dislike people at first sight 
—to trust or distrust them after an acquaintance of a 
few minutes. 

The millionaire had no interest in the waiter, but he 
eyed him keenly from force of habit. He had amassed 
a fortune, in a country where every man is for himself, 
by never making a mistake with regard to the people 
he was likely to get the best of, or the people who 
were likely to get the best of him. He attributed his 
failure in England solely to his having taken advice 
with regard to his speculations from a man whose 
handshake spelt duplicity in the deaf and dumb lan- 
guagt. 

12S 
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A man may make the deception of his fellows the 
study of a lifetime, but he cannot give himself a false 
character when he shakes hands. 

But Clement Hansell didn't want to shake hands 
when he was weighing people up. He looked into 
the eyes, noted the lines of the mouth, and listened to 
the voice, and knew at once whether they were likely 
to be useful to him or not. 

He watched the waiter as he laid the table, and pres- 
ently he spoke to him in German. 

"You are a German ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

'* Been long in this country ?" 

"Six years.'* 

"Then you speak English well ? " 
'Yes, sir." 

Mr. Hansell did not continue the conversation. He 
had reckoned the waiter up. " Good, honest, straight- 
forward fellow," he said to himself. " Well trained — 
been in private service probably. Won't go to the 
writing-table and turn over my letters if I'm out when 
he comes in to see to the tire." 

The millionaire turned mechanically toward the fire 
as it came into his thoughts. The lower portion of 
the coal had burned into a deep red glow. There is 
hypnotic suggestion in that red glow, and few of us 
can look into it without letting our thoughts wander 
back to the past or forward to the future. 

They were pictures of the past that Clement Hansell 
saw in. the red hollow of the glowing embers. The 
sound of the German words had directed his thoughts 
into a certain channel. 
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He gazed between the bars and saw the face of a 
man he had known at the Cape when he was laying 
the foundation of the enormous fortune that was now 
his. 

" Poor Max! " he said, " I had to do it. He'd have 
given the whole thing away in his blundering honesty. 
But how was I to know that the poor fellow would die 
in prison ? " 

The scene to which his memory carried him back as 
he gazed into the fire enacted itself once more before 
him. He saw himself a fugitive from the old land, 
striving desperately to reconquer fortune in the new. 
He had made soon after his arrival the acquaintance of 
a German, Max Freiligrath, a handsome, stalwart 
young fellow, who had come to the Cape to seek his 
fortune. Hansell, who had been educated abroad, 
spoke German fluently, and the two became friends. 
The elder man was not slow to see that Freiligrath had 
energy and business ability, and the two became 
partners. 

Then came the first chance and a lucky deal with 
some property that promised to be of considerable 
value. 

But John Alison— or to call him by the name in 
which he booked his passage from London, and by 
which he was known at the Cape, Clement Hansell— 
had been doing some illicit diamond-buying, and had 
got together sufficient money to trade on his own ac- 
count, and to dissolve a partnership in which Freili- 
grath's strict honesty might be a drawback. It seemed 
to Hansell that it would be to his interest to get rid of 
his partner as speedily as possible. 
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He did it in a way that served a double purpose. It 
not only dissolved the partnership, but it saved Hansell 
himself at an exceedingly critical moment. Diamonds 
that had been illicitly bought were cleverly planted on 
to Freiligrath, and when his room was searched some 
were found concealed there. Freiligrath protested that 
he was innocent, but the evidence was strong against 
him. Hansell took care that it should be so. Freili- 
grath was condemned to a long term of imprison- 
ment. He died soon after the commencement of his 
sentence. 

Two years afterward, when Clement Hansell had 
begun to amass wealth, he received a letter from Eng- 
land, a letter from a woman who said that she had 
been the aflfianced wife of Max Freiligrath, who had 
sent a message to her declaring that the man who had 
ruined him and flung an innocent man into jail was 
Clement Hansell. The letter, written with all the ve- 
hemence of a broken-hearted woman to whom only 
revenge is left, went on to say that one day the sweet- 
heart of the "murdered man" might meet the villain 
who had done this infamy, and then she would kill 
him. 

Hansell guessed how it was that the letter had taken 
so long to reach him. The men who were convicted 
of buying diamonds of the KaflTirs were sent to the 
Breakwater, at Cape Town. There the newly-con- 
victed men met the men whose term of punishment 
was approaching its end. 

Hansell ascertained that among the convicts working 
with Freiligrath was a German, who, on his release, 
went to England. He felt convinced it was to this 
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man that Freiligrath entrusted his message to the girl 
whose heart was breaking for him in London. 

He could only account in that way for the two years 
that had elapsed between the death of his former 
partner and his receipt of the threatening letter. 

It was addressed simply to "Clement Hansell, Kim- 
berley." But by that time his name was well known, 
and it was delivered to him at once. 

At first it alarmed the recipient. He remembered 
that Freiligrath had told him that when he had made 
his fortune he was going to send for the girl to whom 
he was engaged to come out and join him. She was 
a girl from Max's own little Rhineland home, and was 
a governess in London. 

In the pursuit of wealth, Clement Hansell had gradu- 
ally forgotten the threat. But he had carefully pre- 
served the letter. If at any time he heard of a Miss 
Catherine Weber being anywhere in his immediate 
neighborhood he might, armed with that letter, make 
things exceedingly unpleasant for her. When he was 
coming to England he placed the letter in his pocket- 
book, and determined that one of his first tasks should 
be to ascertain if the lady was still a London governess, 
or if she had returned to her native land. 

it is not difficult for a millionaire to have the people 
traced whose whereabouts he is anxious to discover. 
The two persons about whom he had to make in- 
quiries were this woman and his brother Stephen. 
When he thought of Stephen his face changed and a 
look of uneasiness came into it. Such remnants of a 
conscience as he had left asserted themselves, and 
made him uncomfortable. 
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There is nothing annoys a man who can aflford to be 
honest so much as the remembrance of a crime or a 
disgraceful act committed when he was not so com- 
fortably circumstanced. 

Clement Hansell knew what had followed after he 
had used his brother's fortune. He had read in the 
English papers the account of Stephen's trial and con- 
viction. He had always intended if he got rich to find 
a way of returning the money. But he wanted to do 
it without giving Stephen an opportunity of tracing 
his whereabouts. Stephen's long term of penal servi- 
tude increased his brother's difficulty. When he grew 
rich he felt that he could not possibly open up com- 
munication with a convict, and if he attempted to find 
out the address of the wife and child and communicate 
with them, he might establish a link between John 
Alison and Clement Hansell. 

But now that his fortune was assured — now that he 
had realised his properties in South Africa, and had 
come back to London to play a new version of Monte 
Cristo — it was necessary above all things that Stephen 
should be compensated for his past suflferings. The 
seven years were not up, but it was quite possible that 
Stephen was out. At any rate, it would be easy to 
employ some one to make guarded inquiries in the 
proper quarter. 

Mr. Hansen's further meditations were interrupted 
by the waiter, who entered with the soup. The mil- 
lionaire made an excellent dinner and smoked a cigar 
after it, and then went out and spent the rest of the 
evening at the Alhambra. 

The next day he replied to Dennis Avory's wire, and 
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amused himself by going about London and visiting 
the show-places, which he enjoyed with the keen de- 
light of a provincial on his first trip to town. 

He was tired by the afternoon, and he returned to 
the hotel and lay down and rested. He had been 
walking about and climbing steps and stairs, and it 
had made him a little faint. 

He remembered then that two years ago a doctor 
had told him not to take too violent exercise, or to 
give way to too great excitement, as his heart was not 
quite right. 

Clement Hansell had been depressed at first by the 
idea that he wasn't sound, but the feeling had worn 
off. After all, he was not likely to have to go through 
any violent exercise, for he could afford to lead a life 
of leisure and to pay others to do the hurrying and 
worrying, and he didn't think anything was ever likely 
to excite him much now. 

But the physical exertion of the day had found out 
the weak spot, and the millionaire was glad to lie 
down till dinner-time. 

He thought he would go to a restaurant to dinner, 
and he went to the Caf6 Royal. When he had finished 
dinner it was not yet ten o'clock. The night was fine 
when he turned out into Regent Street, and he made 
up his mind to stroll as far as Grosvenor Place. He 
had not been there yet. 

, The house agent who had the matter in hand for 
him had at his request arranged for a house in which 
some of the servants could be left. 

Mr. Hansell had no desire to go through the bother 
of finding a housekeeper and a staff of male and fe- 
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male servants immediately on his arrival in London. 
His heavy luggage had all been sent direct to Gros- 
venor Place, and so he might just as vv^ell call in and 
look over his new home, and let the servants know 
that they might expect him to take up his residence 
there shortly. 

When Mr. Hansell arrived at Grosvenor Place, there 
were difficulties in the way which he had not foreseen. 
His millionairey way of doing things had its disadvan- 
tages. The butler was exceedingly polite, but nerv- 
ous. It was the first time he had seen the new ten- 
ant, and he had no means of identifying him. 

When a strange gentleman comes at ten o'clock at 
night and wants to walk about a West End residence, 
a careful butler is naturally on his guard. London is a 
wicked place, and every day the gentlemanly swindler 
becomes more daring in his enterprises. 

Clement Hansell laughed at the butler's hesitation. 

" You're quite right to be careful," he said, '* but as 
it is not yet publicly known that a Mr. Hansell has 
taken this house, I don't think you need doubt my 
identity." 

"Oh, but it is known, sir," said the butler. 
"There's been a paragraph in one of the evening 
papers." 

Clement Hansell frowned. "Ah," he said, "is that 
so ? Then I shall probably come in earlier than I in- 
tended. Has my luggage arrived ?" 

" The luggage has arrived, sir." 

"Then I can soon convince you that 1 am the owner 
of it. I have the keys of everything with me." 
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"Yes, sir — of course— but — well, sir, it's very awk- 
ward — and Tm sure you'll forgive me under the circum- 
stances, but if you would call to-morrow with the 
agent " 

'' The agent hasn't seen me — ^but I shall have no dif- 
ficulty with him. I'll write to him to-night to come 
to me at my hotel to-morrow." 

" Very well, sir, and the first thing in the morning I 
will send him the key." 

" I see — ^you will give me possession through him — 
that's a perfectly business-like arrangement, and I am 
glad to find that I am retaining the services of such a 
careful and responsible man." 

''Thank you, sir, but I'm leaving to-morrow. I ex- 
plained to Mr. Jones, the agent, that I should have to 
go, and he has engaged a highly respectable man in 
my place. That won't matter, sir, as when you come 
again you'll come with the agent and have the key, 
and he will put matters right and see you properly 
settled, sir. You see, sir, you weren't expected here 
for another week." 

As Clement Hansell walked back to his hotel, al- 
though he was slightly annoyed, he could not help 
laughing at the absurdity of the situation. He had 
quite forgotten when he gave cable instructions, 
through a Johannesburg house to an agent in London, 
to secure him a furnished mansion at the West End, 
that nobody in London knew him. However, he 
would speedily be able to put that right by the papers 
in his possession. 

When he reached his hotel he sat down and wrote a 
line to the agent, asking him to obtain the key of the 
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house in Grosvenor Place, and send it over to him on 
the following day. He rang the bell for the waiter, 
and gave him the letter to put in the post-box, and 
told him to bring a whisky and seltzer. 

'• There'd better be no mistake about my getting the 
key," he thought to himself, "and the sooner I get the 
agent to call here and convince himself that I am 
Clement Hansell, the better. It was an odd idea of 
the butler's, that some swindler might pass himself 
off as me, but such things have been done before now. 
Clement Hansell is entirely unknown to any one in 
England. The manager of this hotel is at the present 
moment practically the only person who could identify 
me." 

The German waiter returned with the whisky. 
And the waiter," added Mr. Hansell to himself. 

The waiter opened the seltzer, and Mr. Hansell be- 
gan to talk to him in German again. 

•^What is your name ? " he asked. 

"OttoMuUer, sir." 

" Are you a Berliner ? " 

"No, sir, I am a Rhinelander." 

"Ah— what part?" 

"I am from Rudesheim— the Herr may know it." 

Clement Hansell started. Rudesheim had been the 
home of Max Freiligrath. It was at Rudesheim that 
Max had fallen in love with Catherine Weber, before 
she went to London to earn her living as a governess. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LORD Charlton's companion. 

The little dinner at Jack Darvell's, which had been 
postponed for nearly a week owing to the host having 
had to leave town suddenly "on business," had been 
a merry affair. There were only three guests besides 
Lord Charlton and Mr. Stephens, and they were all 
young fellows, who had made Darvell's acquaintance 
since he had married Molly Mallandaine. One of them 
had already been on the expedition which Lord Charl- 
ton contemplated, and gave him a considerable amount 
of useful information. 

The party broke up about eleven, the three young 
fellows having other engagements, but Lord Charlton 
and Mr. Stephens and their host remained to have a 
chat by themselves. 

Stephen Alison had laid himself out to be agreeable 
to the young nobleman, and Jack Darvell felt that the 
first step toward success had been taken. 

Stephen had arrived early and had had a private con- 
versation with his host. In pursuit of the plan which 
he had formed, he had been eager to give Darvell the 
impression that he was perfectly willing to carry out 
his share in the diabolical plot. He had confessed that 
things were desperate with him, and that his only 
hope of ever enjoying the luxuries of life again lay in 
his embarking on a further career of crime. 

138 
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But he took care to play his hand carefully. He 
pointed out the risks he was running in taking an 
active part in the " acci4ent " which was to make the 
life policy for ;^20,ooo payable to the person to whom 
it had been assigned. He led Darvell on to explain 
minutely the precautions which he and Gaygold had 
taken, and he learned enough to make him master of 
the situation when the time arrived for him to play the 
trump card. 

Between his first interview with Darvell and the 
date of the postponed dinner party, Stephen Alison 
had thought the whole business out. He saw that this 
trip to America would be an escape from the suffer- 
ings and humiliations which must constantly be his if 
he remained in England. He saw also that his only 
chance of proving the guilt of the scoundrels whom 
he was determined to unmask and bring to justice lay 
in his going through the business, up to a certain 
point, in such a manner as would give them the ut- 
most confidence in his value as a confederate. 

If Lord Charlton accepted his services as a com- 
panion, he would leave England with him, and then 
the young nobleman would be safe, and he, Stephen, 
would take his own time in allowing the confederates 
to forge the links of the chain of evidence against 
themselves. 

But if Lord Charlton did not engage him, and Darvell 
found some one else among the desperate men with 
whom he was in touch to undertake the infamous task, 
then Stephen had made up his mind that he would go 
to Sergeant Verity instantly and place the matter in his 
hands. 
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When the three men were left alone, Darvell, with- 
out any beating about the bush, asked Lord Charlton 
plainly what he thought of this introduction. 

"Well, Charley, old chap," he said, "I've brought 
you two fellows together to see what you think of 
each other. Stephens, to whom I've explained matters 
fully, is quite willing to go with you, but you under- 
stand you'll have to stand all the exes and compensate 
him for his time, because he's not a rich man like you, 
but has to make his own income." 

"That's all right, Darvell," replied Lord Charlton. 
"Your friend and I have been talking things over at 
dinner, and I think we understand each other. He's 
just the fellow I should like to travel with, and if he's 
agreeable, he's only just got to say so and the thing's 
settled." 

"I'm quite agreeable," said Stephen. "In fact, it's 
t^sort of thing I've been looking for for some time, 
ana " 

"It was because I knew that," interrupted Darvell, 
"that 1 thought of him, Charley, when you told me 
you didn't relish the idea of going alone." 

The men sat discussing the great expedition on 
which Lord Charlton had set his heart until past mid- 
night, and then Mrs. Darvell, who had been to the 
theatre, joined them, and the conversation took a dif- 
ferent turn, and finally Lord Charlton rose to take his 
leave. 

" You'll walk with me, perhaps," he said to Stephen. 
" I'm going home early to-night for a change. Come 
to my house, and we can settle everything in a brace 
of shakes." 
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Stephen Alison bade Nlr. and Mrs. Darvell good- 
night, and the two men went out together. 

**Look here, old chap," said Charlton, when they 
were outside. '* I don't want to put you in a corner, 
but I want to get away quick. I've had a pretty bad 
time lately, and my nerves are all wrong. I'm sick of 
London. I've sold off my place and my horses and 
things, and I'm staying with the old folks at home, as 
the nigger song says. I'm on the fidget to get off now 
because I'm unsettled, and when I'm on the fidget I'm 
no good to myself or anybody else. When can you 
start ? " 

"Whenever you like," said Stephen. "The only 
thing is, of course, I haven't prepared for the trip yet 
— I shall have to make certain arrangements myself — 
and " he hesitated. 

"I understand, old chap — in a tight corner, eh? 
I've been there myself many a time, and 1 know what 
it is. You want a bit on account for preliminary ex- 
penses, eh — is that it ? " 

Stephen nodded. "It's no good mincing matters," 
he said ; "we're making a business arrangement, and 
I must treat it in a business-like way. I haven't the 
money to spare to get the things I shall want for a 
long trip like this." 

" That's all right, and in the contract. Come along 
to my place now, and— will a hundred do you ? " 

" Yes a hundred will buy what I want, and leave me 
a bit over." 

" Very well, I've give it you, in notes if you like. I 
won a couple of hundred ready last night at the club, 
and 4've got it at home." 
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Stephen had hesitated to ask for the money, but it 
was impossible that he could proceed further without 
it. The fiver that Darvell had given him at the 
restaurant was now gone all but a few shillings. 

He would have no scruple in taking the money. He 
was going to earn it — to render a service for it — how 
great a service the man who walked by his side little 
imagined. 

The ex-convict looked at his companion once or 
twice with curious eyes. The knowledge of the plot 
of which the young nobleman was the centre op- 
pressed him. They passed men and women in the 
streets who took no notice of them. If these men and 
women only knew the truth, Stephen thought, how 
shocked and horrified they would be. Here were two 
men walking quietly along together, smiling and chat- 
ting amiably, and yet to all intents and purposes one 
had been specially engaged to murder the other. 

At the corner of Grosvenor Place the policeman on 
duty recognized Lord Charlton and touched his helmet 
to him. The incident was an ordinary one, but under 
the circumstances that also appealed to Stephen Ali- 
son's imagination. 

The policeman had given his ordinary greeting to a 
man against whose life there was a plot. And the 
hired assassin walked by his side. 

Every day the great mysteries of London's Heart 
throb unheeded. The honest man and the criminal, 
the knave and the fool, the murderer and his intended 
victim, touch elbows and pass in silence. In the 
hurrying crowd that throngs Regent Street or Bond 
Street there are actors and actresses in life dramas that 
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would hold us spellbound if we read them in a book 
— in tragedies that would thrill us and horrify us if we 
saw them on the stage. 

But to us and to every one else in the street they are 
nothing out of the common. They are passers-by. 

Stephen Alison and Lord Charlton that night were 
passers-by. But on the morrow there would be plenty 
of people who had taken little notice of them who 
would remember to have seen them. The policeman 
would remember them at once — ^there would be a cab- 
man — 2i young man and his sweetheart walking home 
together — a loafer leaning against the lamp-post with 
. his hands in his pockets — dozens of people who would 
recall the couple they scarcely spared a glance for 
now. 

Lord Charlton stopped at a house near the end of 
Grosvenor Place. 

"Here we are," he said. "My people will have 
gone to bed by this time. My father's always an early 
bird, and the mater was out at a ball till four this 
morning, and she'll be repairing the ravages of late 
hours with a beauty sleep to-night. They never let any 
of the men sit up for me," he added, with a laugh, 
"because my hours are habitually disgraceful." 

He felt in his pocket for his latchkey, found it, and 
opened the door, and Stephen Alison, the ex-convict, 
entered the mansion of the Earl and Countess of Po- 
wick as a guest. As he did so a man who was stand- 
ing in the shadow on the opposite side of the road 
strolled quietly off. Fifty yards away he met another 
man who was walking up and down watching the 
black shadow of a sauntering policeman. 
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As the two men met they stopped. /'Give me a 
light for my pipe, mate, will you ?" said the one. 

The other ostentatiously drew a box of matches from 
his pocket, sheltered the light with his hand, and then 
held it to the smoker's pipe. 

"The young's toff's just gone in, Dook," he said; 
"but he's got a cove with him." 

"That's awkward, Joe," replied the Duke. "Get 
back and watch till the cove comes out again, and then 
let me know. If he don't come out in an hour we 
won't risk it to-night." 

" All right, Dook. Shall I find you here again ?" 

"No; it ain't safe. The slop yonder's a young 'un, 
and he ain't tired o' playing with his bull's-eye yet. 
You keep moving about when you hear his boots 
coming. I'll go over by the Park gate and wait till 
you come to me." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MY BOY CECIL. 

When Dennis Avory called again at the Hermitage 
he explained to Captain Halford that Mr. Clement 
Hansel! did not desire him to commence his duties at 
present, and so he should be able to prolong his stay 
at Patterdale for a few days. He hoped he did not 
bore the Captain, but it was a pleasant walk from his 
sister's, and he thought he might as well call himself 
to make inquiries as send a servant. 

"That's a very elaborate apology for your visits, 
which I am sure are very welcome, Mr. Avory," replied 
the Captain, whose ankle now only inconvenienced 
him when he suddenly remembered that he was an in- 
valid. "Tm pleased to see you. Come when you 
like. I've been shut up here so long without the sound 
of a man's voice that Tm beginning to get effeminate. 
You'll come in one day and find me doing crochet- 
work, or knitting socks for the poor, or working slip- 
pers for the curate. A man who lives entirely in 
female society gets that way, I believe, in time. 
Shouldn't wonder if I ended by climbing on a chair 
and screaming when I see a mouse." 

'* Well, I'm sorry we didn't meet before you had the 
accident," said Dennis, ''we might have had some 
pleasant walks together.'' 

''Don't talk about it— 1 don't suppose I shall ever 
'45 
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take a decent walk again — I shall go about a hundred 
yards with a hop, skip, and a jump, and then have to 
sit down. I dare say I shall end my days being dragged 
about in a donkey chaise, with a man leading the ani- 
mal, for I couldn't drive it. No; 1 don't care what 
happens, I will not drive a donkey. It is not a soldierly 
occupation, and I should look confoundedly ridiculous 
— especially if the animal refused to go. I should lose 
my temper and hit it. Some old maiden lady would 
pass and see me — summon me for cruelty. Imagine 
me, sir, summoned for cruelty to a donkey 1 Imagine 
the infamous articles there would be written in the 
Radical papers. What an ignoble end, sir, to a useful 
life— what an ignoble end ! ** 

Dennis Avory smiled. ''I don't think you'll come 
to the donkey chaise," he said. '* You'll be able^ to 
get about in a few days, and you'll walk as well as 
ever." 

''Never, sir — never! — I shall be permanently lame — 
ankle. always liable to go wrong after slightest exer- 
tion. I shall have to limp about with a stick. That's 
not active exercise, and I want active exercise to keep 
my weight down. I shall put on flesh rapidly — my 
poor father did — so did my mother — runs in the family, 
in a couple of years I shall weigh twenty stone — I 
shall wobble like a prize pig at a cattle show when I 
walk — I shall be a Daniel Lambert. I little thought 
once that I should end my days a Daniel Lambert! " 

Dennis remembered that the Captain had already 
ended his days in a ditch, among the burning d6bris 
of a house, on the spike of a railing on a cold morn- 
ing, and in a police-court, so that he did not extend 
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any very great sympathy to his host on account of his 
impending obesity. He saw May and Mrs. Alison in 
the garden, and making an excuse to the Captain he 
Went out to wish them good-afternoon. It was pleas- 
ant out of doors, although winter was at hand. The 
weather had been exceptionally fine for the season, 
and the sun was still warm. May, who had learned 
from Dennis Avory that he was interested in dogs, 
asked him to come down to the gardener's shed and 
see a fox-terrier puppy that one of the villagers had 
given her. As the young man strolled down the gar- 
den, bending his head to listen to May, Mrs. Alison 
looked after them and sighed. 

May had grown up into a beautiful girl. She had 
watched her with all a mother's love, and wondered 
what would happen when some day a young man fell 
in love with her. At present May was Captain Hal- 
ford's niece. The name of Alison had been associated 
by no one who visited them with the Alison who had 
been tried and sentenced as a criminal. But when an 
English gentleman fell in love with May there could 
be no concealment. The truth would have to be told 
— the sin of the father would have to be revealed to 
his child — and then 

Mrs. Alison had always stopped there. She had 
put the thought from her, not daring to picture the 
situation to the end. She did not imagine for a mo- 
ment that Dennis Avory had fallen in love with May. 
But he evidently took pleasure in her society, and her 
quick mother's eye had not been slow to perceive that 
May by no means objected to Mr. Avory's company. 
She looked after the young couple for a minute, 
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then she turned and went into the house to her 
brother. 

The Captain was looking over a paper, the County 
Gentleman, and his attention had been arrested by the 
page advertisement of a manufacturer of invalid chairs. 
There were illustrations, and the Captain was gazing 
with a look of despair in his big blue eyes at a picture 
of a formidable machine on wheels. 

"Look at this, Marion — look at it! That's the sort 
of thing 1 shall come to — ^you sit in it and push the 
wheels round with your hands. 1 suppose after all it 
will be better for me to have one of these machines, 
than to be summoned for cruelty to a donkey." 

"Richard, whatever do you mean?" said Mrs. Ali- 
son, bending over and looking at the picture. 

'* That, my dear — that's what 1 mean. Imagine me, 
at my time of life, wheeling myself about in a thing 
like thatl 1 suppose I shall be able to wear gloves to 
keep the mud off my hands; but it will be horribly 
dirty in bad weather. 1 shall be absolutely smothered 
— and 1 shall lose my temper with the confounded 
thing, and put too much energy on the wheels, and 
it'll run into a hedge and throw me out forward — or it 
will run back into a ditch and throw me out back- 
ward. 1 don't think I can risk it, Marion. I'll stop on 
the sofa till 1 weigh twenty stone, and die of dropsy; 
and you'll have to have the window taken out to get 
my coffm out of the house into the hearse." ' 
. "O Richard, don't ! " said his sister, with a shiver. 
"1 don't want to hear you talk about your death, even 
in jest. What would become of us ? " 

"Oh, don't worry about that, my dear. Cecil's a 
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good boy — Cecil will have the old place after me, but 
he won't turn you out. He'll let you live on here 
>vhile he's a famous counsel up in London, saving 
thieves from jail and murderers from the gallows, 
and helping rich railway companies to deprive inno- 
cent passengers of their legs and arms without paying 
them compensation. Don't worry about what's going 
to happen to me, my dear. My boy Cecil will obey 
my injunctions and look after May and yourself." 

"Yes, dear— I am sure of that— but, Richard, there 
is something I want to say to you." 

Captain Halford pushed the paper away, and limp- 
ing to the sofa sat down on it, and signed to his sister 
to come and sit in the chair beside him. 

"Richard," said Mrs. Alison, "May is a woman 
now. Some day a man may fall in love with her." 

" There's no taste left among them if one doesn't," 
replied the Captain. 

"And when that happens — when some one comes 
to you as her uncle, or to me as her mother— what ate 
we to say ? " 

The Captain's face became serious. " I have thought 
of it often, Marion," he said. " More lately than ever." 

"Why more lately, Richard ?" 

" Dennis Avory calls here every day. I'm not con- 
ceited old fool enough to imagine that he comes simply 
out of anxiety about my ankle, or to listen to my con- 
versation." 

"You think that he is interested in— that he is at- 
tracted by May?" 

"Of course I do. I don't say that he's in love with 
her— a young man can like to talk to a pretty girl 
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without wishing to be engaged to her — but for all that 
it is quite possible that if the acquaintance were to 
continue " 

** Richard, the same thought came to me just now. 
That is why I ask you. When the time comes that 
May is wooed, and we have to give our consent, what 
are we to tell the man who wishes to make her his 
wife?" 

" What can we tell him, Marion ?" said the Giptain 
gently. " Only the truth." 

"And then?" 

"The rest is not in our hands, Marion. We must 
hope for the best. Poor girl— poor little girl ! We 
have kept it from her while we could, but sooner or 
later the shadow of her father's guilt will fall upon her 
pathway. Please God it may not remain there all her 
life ! " 

The tears came into Mrs. Alison's eyes and trickled 
down her cheeks. She knew the bitterest punishment 
to the man she loved — the man who had already suf- 
fered so much — would be the knowledge, if it ever 
came to him, that he had blighted his daughter's hap- 
piness. The Captain moved uneasily on the sofa. His 
sister's tears and the subject she had raised distressed 
him. 

'* Come, Marion," he said. " There's plenty of time 
yet. Confound it, for all we know, May is going to 
be an old maid. Come, don't cry, there's a good soul. 
1—1 want to be merry. The doctor says 1 must keep 
my spirits up. If 1 get depressed my vitality gets low. 
1 shall have some horrible nerve disorder. St. Vitus's 
dance, perhaps— waggle my head like a China manda- 
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rin, and clatter my knife and fork on the plate. In my 
present weak state I'm very likely to have melancholia 
or suicidal mania — it's in the family. A great-aunt of 
ours was always trying to hang herself with a stay- 
lace, or to drown herself in the water-butt, or to open 
a vein in her arm with a hairpin. Don't depress me, 
Marion — for goodness' sake don't depress me. I don't 
want to end my days hanging from the cornice-pole 
by a stay — er — I mean a boot-lace — though if I get to 
be twenty stone it would have to be a confoundedly 
strong one." 

Mrs.* Allison, who had dried her tears, was about to 
reply, when a servant entered the room with a letter in 
her hand. 

" I'm very sorry, sir," she said, " but when I cleared 
the box this morning I must have left this letter in. 
I've only just discovered it by accident." 

Captain Halford took the letter and looked at it. 

"London postmark," he said; '* don't know the 
hand. Some confounded circular, 1 suppose — Under- 
taker's lowest summer prices — or, embalming by easy 
instalments — weekly payments taken to meet the con- 
venience of the executors." 

He took a small paper-knife from the table, cut the 
envelope open, drew out the letter and unfolded it. 
He stared at the handwriting hard for a minute, then 
he allowed himself to read the contents. Before he 
had read many of the words he gave a sharp cry, and 
Mrs. Alison started up in alarm. 

''Richard, what is it?" 

Captain Halford, his face twitching nervously, made 
no reply, but read the letter to the end. 
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" Sir,— A bill for ^^200, accepted by your son, Mr. 
Cecil Halford, having been presented, and returned 
unpaid, I beg to give you notice of the fact, as the 
bill is indorsed by you, and 1 must request an immedi- 
ate remittance of the amount. 1 am, sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, Sampson Cjaygold." 

The letter dropped from Captain Halford's hands. 
At first he failed to realize all that it meant. He 
thought that his son had got into the hands of a 
money-lender, and was in difficulty. He had to read 
the letter again before the words "indorsed by you" 
came home to him in all their terrible significance. 

"Oh, my boy — my boy, Cecil!" he groaned. Then 
he staggered to his feet with an effort, and began to 
pace the room. 

His sister, alarmed, ran to his side. "Richard — 
what is it ? Tell me the worst! " 

" It's a swindle," cried the Captain — " an astounding 
swindle! A thief of a money-lender in London has 
got Cecil into his clutches, and he has the infamy to 
pretend that my boy has forged my name. It's a lie, 
Marion— a lie! I'll see this swindler and— I'll— I'll 
drag him before a magistrate and punish him. Ring 
the bell! Tell Jane to pack my things — I'm going to 
London by the next train." 

At that moment May came in from the garden to 
say that Mr. Avory had gone. She stopped suddenly' 
terrified at her uncle's appearance. 

"1 can't go alone — 1 can't bear it!" exclaimed the 
Captain. "May, I'm going to London — at once, dear. 
You must come with me — 1 must have some one to 
talk to or 1 shall go mad! " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A TEA-PARTY. 

It was just on tea-time at the Veritys', and Mrs. 
Verity was bustling about in the pretty little sitting- 
room and making those homely preparations dear to 
the heart of the good housewife who is hospitably in- 
clined, and who moves in a circle in which tea is still 
a substantial meal. 

Susan Verity had been a cook in a good middle- 
class family when Tom Verity won her heart and 
hand. Susan was staying with her married sister, 
>vhose husband kept a little seaside inn in those days^ 
and this inn was one much frequented by the ladies 
and gentlemen known as "buskers" — that is, intiner- 
ant performers, street musicians, and so forth. The 
trade was always brisk in the holiday season, for then 
the ministrels and the performers who earned a good 
living on the sands flocked to the place, and made the 
" Bell Inn '* their headquarters. 

Tom Verity was " busking" with a nigger troupe, 
of which he was practically the '*boss." He had a 
capital voice, and he was a great favorite, especially 
with the ladies and the children. He lodged at the 
"Bell," and the landlady's sister was so surprised to 
find him a nice, quiet-spoken young man, and "quite 
a human being" when he had washed his face and 
put on the more sober raiment of everyday life, that 
she fell in love with him there and then. 

'53 
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As Tom, who was a great favorite with the land- 
lord, generally had his supper with "the family" 
after his hard day's work was over— he sang till ten 
o'clock outside the hotels and under the balconies of 
the lodging-houses on the front — Susan had many op- 
portunities of conversing with the young man who 
had captured her affections. 

Tom was not slow to appreciate the interest the 
landlady's sister took in him, and soon finding out 
that she was a good, hard-working girl with plenty of 
common sense, and an excellent cook, he began to 
think seriously of the little holiday flirtation. He asked 
Susan when she was going back, and was quite disap- 
pointed when he learned that her short holiday would 
be over in a few days, and that then she was return- 
ing to service in Manchester Square. He made the 
very best use of the time that was at his disposal, and 
as he was always willing to oblige with a song after 
the house was closed, and was full of interesting anec- 
dotes of his career and adventures as a minstrel, you 
may be sure that the little party did not break up in a 
hurry after supper. 

At any rate, Tom had time enough to sing and talk 
himself into the heart of the young cook from London, 
and when the time came for Susan to leave, he lost his 
afternoon show and went with her to the station and 
took her ticket and saw her box into the luggage van, 
and before the train started he had obtained Susan's 
permission to be allowed to write to her. 

After the seaside season was over, Tom, who was 
anxious to resume the personal acquaintance of Miss 
Susan, wrote and asked if he might have the honor of 
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taking her for a walk when it was her Sunday out. 
The honor was graciously awarded. The first Sun- 
day afternoon was spent at Hampton Court, and after 
Susan had enjoyed the beautiful gardens, and braved 
the perils of the maze, she and Tom sat on a seat, and 
Avere very happy until it was closing time. 

Then they walked arm-in-arm to the station, and as 
it -was growing dark, Tom took every advantage of 
the situation; and presently his arm stole round the 
young woman's waist, and he asked her in a husky 
voice if she thought she would ever care for him well 
enough to be engaged. 

Susan blushed, and trembled, and hesitated, and that 
was enough for Tom. He hadn't, of course, very 
much doubt about the matter, because when a young 
woman lets your arm go round her waist you may 
take it for granted that she doesn't dislike you. 

From that day the courtship of Tom and Susan was 
unmarred by a single cloud. Even the weather was 
sympathetic, for Susan's Sundays put were so invari- 
ably fine that Tom never thought of taking his um- 
brella when he went to meet her. No matter how 
wet it might be during the week or on other Sundays, 
or even on that special Sunday morning, it always 
cleared up by half-past two, at which hour Susan was 
free for the rest of the day. 

Tom, who was a prudent fellow even in those days, 
had never squandered the money he made by his pro- 
fession. He had the good fortune to have a sweet 
tooth, and, like^ most men with a sweet tooth, he 
didn't care for drink. He wasn't a teetotaler, because 
he had no need to be. He took his glass of beer with 
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his meals, and if it was a wet day and he felt cold, he 
could take his glass of whisky or brandy, or his glass 
of port; but he never drank for drinking's sake, and 
he didn't suffer from thirst. So it came about that he 
had saved enough money when he married to take 
three nice rooms and to furnish them comfortably. 
Susan was an excellent housekeeper, and the little 
home was her pride and her delight. And the teas 
and the suppers she gave Tom were his. He declared 
that he got hungry long before it was time to come 
home, simply from thinking about the nice dish he 
was sure his little wife would have ready for him. 

After he was married, Tom improved his position. 
He didn't go out in the streets and he didn't sing of an 
evening. He got known at the race meetings and the 
regattas by the better class of frequenters, and as 
everybody liked him because he was never vulgar and 
objectionable, and because he always did his work 
like an artist and like a gentleman, at Ascot and Good- 
wood he was asked to sing at house parties, and this 
was the beginning of his best time. The rich pleas- 
ure-seekers paid him handsomely for his services on 
such special occasions, and when he sang among the 
coaches in the enclosures, shillings and half-crowns 
were showered upon him. Tom Verity had tasted 
the sweetness of being a public favorite. 

Then he took a little house and put money in the 
bank — money which was one day to be his Jenny's — 
for a sweet little girl had come to crown the wedded 
happiness of honest Tom Verity and his wife. 

Jenny was their idol. Her mother adored her— her 
father worshipped her. When she grew old enough. 
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|e went to the best day-school in the neighborhood, 

id mixed with girls whose parents would probably 

we looked down upon Tom and his banjo. From 

le first the child was musical, and Tom made up his 

lind that she should have all the musical education 

that he could afford. He paid for lessons for her after 

^school-time, and when she grew up and was old 

enough he sent her to the Academy. 

Tom's ambition for Jenny was boundless. He 
didn't think that her voice would ever be quite up to 
grand opera form, and he didn't want her to go on the 
stage at all. But he thought that one day she would 
be a star of the concert platform, and — there was no 
hurry for that, however. He wanted Jenny to have 
the advantage of a thorough training as long as she 
could, and to take care of herself and enjoy herself in 
her leisure. 

And he did everything to make her happy. At home 
Jenny was a little princess. Her .mother waited pn her 
hand and foot, and her father was always bringing 
home pretty knickknacks for the little room which 
was Jenny's own. His one fear was that his daughter 
might suffer or be looked down upon because her 
father was an outdoor *' minstrel." 

Jenny repaid the love and devotion of her parents in 
every way that she could. She understood that it was 
not wise to let the Academy girls know what her 
father was; but she was never ashamed of it herself. 
She knew how her father had earned the money that 
he spent upon her, and she was as proud of him as if 
he had been a Sims Reeves or a Sarasate. He might 
play on race courses, but he was a musician; and it 
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isn't where you sing or where you play that makes a 
man that; it is how you sing and how you play. 
Some of our greatest musicians, some of our greatest 
operatic artists, have begun by earning their living 
under the open sky. The only difference between 
them and Tom Verity was, that he remained under the 
open sky a good many years longer than they did. 

9|e 4e * * * 4e 

Mrs. Verity was getting anxious. Tom had prom- 
ised to be home at seven, for his brother William was 
coming to tea. It was five minutes past. The potato- 
cake — one of Mrs. Verity's specialties — was done to 
perfection; the little three-cornered dripping cakes that 
the sergeant loved were baked to a turn. The kettle 
was singing on the trivet; Prince, the big black cat, 
had left the hearth-rug, and had jumped on a chair in 
anticipation of the saucer of milk which he always 
had at tea-time, and still there was no Tom. 

Jenny was sitting in her own little room playing the 
piano softly. When she heard her father's knock she 
would go and open the door. It was the privilege of 
the minstrel on his return to be received on the thresh- 
old with a kiss from Jenny. He always declared that 
his lips used to shape themselves for that kiss as he 
turned the corner of the street. 

Mrs. Verity listened for his knock and grew anxious. 
Then she listened to the music in her daughters room. 
Jenny was playing a Reverie — playing it with her heart 
as well as with her fingers, and Susan Verity shook 
her head. 

"Oh, dear," she said, *M don't know what's come 
to our Jenny. She never plays anything lively now, 
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and these foreign things are all very well, but they 
make me want to cry — 1 wish she'd bang the piano 
and give us something English and wholesome." 

There was a knock at the street door. Mrs. Verity 
heard the piano close and the rustle of Jenny's dress as 
she went to welcome her father. 

Then Tom and the sergeant came in together, Jenny 
following them. *'Well, my dear, here we are," ex- 
claimed Tom. " I met William at the top of the street. 
I hope we aren't late." 

"Not very," said Mrs. Verity; "but I'm glad you've 
come. 1 was getting anxious about the cakes." 

" So was 1," said the sergeant. "I've been thinking 
about them all day. Why, Jenny, my dear," he added, 
turning to his niece, " how pale you look. Aren't you 
well?" 

Jenny flushed and said she was all right, but Tom 
shook his head. "She hasn't been at all well lately, 
William," he said. "But 1 think she's better now — 
aren't you, dear ? " 

"Yes, father, I'm much better." 

Mrs. Verity as she poured out the tea gave the ser- 
geant a look, and he understood. Tom was worried 
about Jenny. 

"Well, William, and what are you doing now? 
Got any interesting cases ? " said Mrs. Verity, to turn 
the conversation. 

"No," replied the sergeant. "Nothing out of the 
ordinary, but I'm a bit worried." 

"On the track and can't get there?" said Tom, 
smiling, for he knew the sore point at the Yard. 

"No — I'm worried about a man I'm interested in— a 
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ticket-of-leave chap. You've lieard me talk of Stephen 
Alison ? " 

" Yes," said Tom; " him that was in the Turf Fraud 
case." 

"Yes. Well, he's out, and I thought he would go 
straight. Jack Gannett and 1 had a dispute about it. 
You know Jack never believes in anybody." 

" So you always say, William." 

"Well, I stuck up for Alison, and Jack went dead 
against him, and— I'm afraid Gannett's going to be 
right." 

"What's your ticket-of-leave friend doing, then?" 

" Well, Gannett's got certain information that makes 
me uncomfortable. He believes there's some big 
swindle afloat, and that Alison's in it. I mustn't men- 
tion names, but he's in again with a man that we've 
got our own ideas about at the Yard, and he's going 
in a false name." 

"Ah!" said Tom. "But after all, if you've made 
your own name a bad one to go about with, I suppose 
it's only prudent to change it." 

The sergeant shook his head. 

"He went .to a house where his real name was 
known to the master, and he gave the name of Stephens 
to the servant. Gannett got this out of the man, and 
that and one or two other things make it look bad. 
Gannett declares that he'll be in our hands again be- 
fore long, and that upsets me, because I hate Gannett 
to be always proving me wrong — especially in this 
case." 

" What's your special interest in this case, William ?" 

"Well, I'm sorry for Alison. He's a gentleman, and 
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he had a lot of misfortune before he went wrong, and 
he's got a wife and a daughter — ^a beautiful girl about 
our Jenny's age." 

"Ah, that must be terrible," said Mrs. Verity, "to 
be the wife of a convict! And the poor lady and her 
daughter— are they with him ?" 

"No; they live with a relative — a Captain Halford." 

"Halford!" exclaimed Tom; "Captain Halford. 
Does he live at Patterdale ? " 

" Yes — do you know him ?" 

"I met him — you remember, Jenny, I showed you 
the house. That was Captain Halford's niece — that 
pretty girl. Why, what's the matter with you, 
Jenny?" 

Jenny, whose face was white, rose from the table. 
" It's nothing, father, "she said; "only a bad headache, 
ru go to my room and lie down for a while." 

Mrs. Verity rose and went with her daughter. Tom 
Verity, with an anxious look on his face, turned to his 
brother. 

"Tm afraid my poor girl's worse than we think, 
William," he said. "She hasn't been herself for 
months past. I shall take her to a physician. I'm ter- 
ribly anxious about her." 

The sergeant said nothing. 

He was a trained observer of small things, and he 
had noticed that the sudden change came over his 
niece when the name of Halford was mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A HUNDRED ON ACCOUNT. 

Seated in an easy-chair by the fire in the library at 
Grosvenor Place, Stephen Alison for a moment forgot 
the part that he was playing. 

At Darvell's he was only the guest of a man who, 
though he had secured a position of apparent respecta- 
bility, was still an adventurer of the worst type and 
the confidant of criminals. 

At Darvell's Alison had only been reminded of the 
old days when he was becoming desperate, and had 
unwillingly associated himself with the kites and vul- 
tures of the Turf — men who, though they dressed like 
gentlemen and spoke the Queen's English correctly, 
were, so far as wickedness was concerned, no better 
than the tricksters and thieves who hang about the 
streets and taverns to prey upon the young men from 
the country and the foolish, middle-aged provincials 
who seem to have been specially designed by nature 
as subjects for the confidence trick. 

Jack Darvell's little dinner party only reminded him 
of many a night at the big hotels in the provinces, 
when, after a day's racing, Darvell and one or two of 
the same kidney would get young men with more 
money than brains to their rooms and make a night of 
it at the card-table. 

There are stories told on the Turf to this day of the 
162 
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doings of the "swell mob" of adventurers, who 
rooked one young nobleman of ;£i 0,000 at an hotel 
in Liverpool, and another of ;£i 5,000 a week or two 
later in Manchester, and of this set Darvell had been a 
member when Alison unfortunately made his acquaint- 
ance, and was by him led on to participate in the 
fraud for which he had suffered so severely. 

To dine with Darvell again amid luxurious surround- 
ings, with young men of birth and position, only re- 
vived in him memories of his past degradation. When 
he found himself sitting with Lord Charlton in the 
home of his father the Earl of Powick, and when he 
realized that he was being treated as a guest by a man 
who, whatever his extravagances and weaknesses 
might be, was still an honest man and a gentleman, 
the novelty of the situation quite carried Stephen Ali- 
son out of himself, and caused him to forget for a mo- 
ment that he was only acting a part. 

But when after the first feeling of relief at finding 
himself once more received in an English home had 
worn off, and Alison realized the falseness of his posi- 
tion, the hot blood rushed to his face. 

He was a convict— a ticket-of-leave man — a man 
bound to report himself every month to the police. 
He had only a few shillings in his possession, and here 
he was sitting comfortably in the library of a house in 
Grosvenor Place, smoking and drinking with the heir 
to the Earldom of Powick, and the Earl and Countess 
were in their apartments above. 

He wondered what the old Earl would say if he 
knew the sort of a man his son was entertaining under 
his roof. He wondered what the Countess would feel 
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if she knew that a convict— a jail-bird— was on the 
premises at this time of the night. 

Alison threw himself back in the easy-chair and 
watched the smoke from the excellent cigar Charlton 
had given him curl up to the artistically decorated 
ceiling. 

Here he was for all practical purposes a man hired 
to commit murder, and he was alone within four 
walls enjoying the hospitality of his intended victim. 

The man who had introduced him to Lord Charlton 
had not the slightest doubt but that he had accepted 
the ''job" offered to him, and that he would carry out 
his instructions to the best of his ability. 

When Darvell saw Gaygold, the money-lender and 
his associate in the villainous scheme, he would tell 
him plainly that Steve Alison, the ex-convict, had 
^ taken on the Charlton job, and Gaygold would think 
of him only as an unscrupulous scoundrel, hired to en- 
compass the death of a dissipated young man. There 
was to be no bloodshed, of course. It was to be 
"accident" — the sort of accident quite likely to 
happen to a man in the Rockies who was at once a 
reckless sportsman and a heavy drinker; but it was 
murder that Darvell and Gaygold had planned, and 
the murderer selected for the task was himself, Stephen 
Alison. 

And the plot had so far succeeded that the young 
man was not only treating him as a good fellow whose 
acquaintance he was happy to have made, but was 
going to hand over to him a hundred pounds to pay 
the preliminary expenses of his own prearranged as- 
sassination, 
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Stephen had accepted the cigar with the gratitude of 
a man who for several years had been ruthlessly cut 
off from the solace of tobacco, but he had at first re- 
fused the liquor glass of brandy which Charlton of- 
fered him, saying that he preferred a long drink and 
>vould take seltzer with it. But as the situation re- 
vealed itself to him in all its nakedness, he felt in need 
of the stimulant. 

"I think ru have that brandy by itself," he said; 
"it's too good for seltzer." 

"You're right there, old chap," replied his lordship; 
"it's splendid stuff. My father's had it for goodness 
knows how long, but there wouldn't be such a large 
stock of it in ^he cellar if I were to stay here long." 

He poured out a big liquor glass of brandy and 
handed it to Stephen, who lifted it to his lips and 
drank it down quickly. 

Lord Charlton watched him and smiled. "That's 
right, my boy," he said. "1 was afraid you were one 
of the new-fangled chaps who can't take their liquor 
like men, and that wouldn't have suited me." 

Stephen put the glass down and shook his head. 
"No, 1 suppose not," he said, "but you needn't be 
afraid of that. 1 don't think you'll find me a wet 
blanket when we get away together." 

The young nobleman poured out another glass of 
brandy for himself, and then another, and as he had 
drunk freely at Darvell's and hadn't a particularly 
strong head, the spirit began to take effect upon him, 
and he relieved himself of some of his secrets to the 
man whose acquaintance he had made -only a few 
hours previously. 
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But Alison was in no mood to receive his host's con- 
fidences on matters in which he had not the slightest 
interest. He was beginning to feel uncomfortable. 
He wanted to get away by himself and think seriously 
how far he was justified in carrying on the scheme in 
which he had embarked — how far was he by his silence 
making himself party to the monstrous crime that 
Darvell had conceived. Of course, he wouldn't carry 
it out. He was going to protect the young man : to 
be his friend and not his enemy; but ought he not to 
have broken off all relations with Darvell directly the 
plot was revealed ? 

If he had done so, of course he would have left the 
field open for another, and perhaps a less scrupulous 
agent, to be engaged. Then he would have had to go 
to the police and tell them everything. And if he had, 
what would they have thought of him ? — that it was a 
quarrel between two criminal associates, and that he 
was, in the language of the fraternity, ** rounding on 
a pal." 

Thinking in the heated atmosphere and with the 
brandy, to which he had been unaccustomed of late, 
mounting to his head, he became nervous and con- 
fused. He determined to go. 

He rose and looked at the clock. "It's getting 
late," he said; "1 think I'd better be off now. We 
can meet again to-morrow and talk our arrangements 
over." 

'* All right, old chap, but you're not keeping me up, 
you know. It's deuced early for me— I hate going to 
bed." 

" I'd rather get home, if you don't mind." 
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"Very well. But 1 sha'n't be able to see you to- 
morrow. Im going to put in a day's racing — it's 
about the last 1 shall have for some time." 

** Then to-morrow night ?" 

"Mightn't be home. I'll see you the day after to- 
morrow. Come here about twelve o'clock. Will 
that do?" 

" Yes— I'll make it do." 

" But I say, old chap, you must get your things to- 
gether. There won't be too much time. 1 want to 
start next week. Wait a minute — I'll give you the 
money — Sure a hundred will do ? " 

"Oh yes — quite sure," said Alison. 

He wanted even then to refuse the money, but he 
hesitated to do so. He must either go through with 
the thing or give it up at once, and he couldn't make 
up his mind then. 

If he was going through with it he must have the 
money and get the clothes and things he wanted to 
start with. 

Lord Charlton went out of the library and upstairs to 
his own room. He returned in a minute or two with a 
coiiple of bank-notes for fifty pounds each. 

"There you are, old chap," he said, "and we can 
fix up everything else when we meet." 

Stephen Alison took the two fifties and folded them 
to put in his pocket. As he did so he noticed that they 
were indorsed " Charlton." 

" Looking at my signature on the back, eh, old 
chap ? " said his lordship. " Fine fist I've got, haven't 
I ? I put my name on them because I sent my man 
out this evening to get some small notes, thinking we 
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might be going to play at Darvell's, but the fool 
brought them back and said he couldn't get them 
changed. I suppose he was lazy and didn't try." 

Stephen Alison put the notes into his pocket. He 
was wondering where he should change them. He 
could hardly ask Lobelia to run across to the public- 
house with a fifty-pound note for him, and as he didn't 
patronize any tradespeople he couldn't go himself to a 
shop. He supposed he should have to take them to 
the Bank of England and cash them there. 

He put on his overcoat and Lord Charlton went to 
the door with him, bade'him good-night, and let him 
out. 

Lord Charlton stood for a minute or two in the open 
doorway looking out into the night. At that moment 
a figure moved from the shadow and went quickly in 
the direction of the Park. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 

Joe Huggett found the Duke waiting for him at the 
place he had said he would be. 

"Well," asked the Duke eagerly, as Huggett came 
up to him, " is the coast clear ?" 

" Yes, that cove's just gone. It was the young toflf 
hisself as let him out." 

"Then we'll give him half-an-hour, Joe, to get to 
bed. Directly he's out o' the way we can have the 
library to ourselves. There ain't nobody ever sits up 
except when the old gal or the old gent's out, and they 
ain't to-night — my pal got that out o' the maid." 

"Ah, Dook," exclaimed joe, "what a blessin' it is 
for us as wimmin has lovin' and faithful 'earts. If that 
gal hadn't stuck to her young man after he got the sack 
and took to gamblin' and evil courses, as the missioner 
chap calls it, we'd never have had this little job cut and 
dried for us. Love's a wonderful useful thing in our 
purfession, ain't it, Dook? Bless the wimmin, I ses." 

" Don't you worry your head about the wimmin, 
Joe," growled the Duke. "Let's look after our job. 
We'll stroll past the 'ouse on the oppersit side permis- 
kus. You go on a bit ahead o' me in case o' accidents. 
That there young bobby got on my nerves the way he 
was a-flashin' his bull's-eye down the areas. He 
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won't be so fond o' playin' with it when he gits a bit 
more used to night work. Look out ! " 

The two men separated, and Joe Huggett, thrusting 
his hands in his pockets, slouched on ahead. 

A man was passing slowly by on the other side. 
But as he sauntered along he was looking in the door- 
ways and glancing over the area railings in a manner 
which had betrayed him to the practiced eye of the 
Duke. The man's attention being fixed on the houses, 
he did not look across to the dead wall on the opposite 
side, and so Joe and the Duke were spared any polite 
attentions on his part. 

"You twigged him smart, Dook," said Joe, as the 
Duke came up with him again. **I hadn't spotted 
him." 

'*No, I see you hadn't — or you wouldn't ha' took 
your interlectchal countenance bang into the lamplight. 
He'll be all right now for a good half-hour. He's got 
a long round." 

'*lt ain't fair, Dook," exclaimed Joe, with a touch 
of righteous indignation in his tone. "We has quite 
enough odds agen us getting our living with the regu- 
lar coves, without their putting this ere extry lot on to 
spile our season." 

The man who had passed had been recognized by 
both the housebreakers as one of the 'extra plain 
clothes policemen who, during the winter months, are 
put on specially to look out for suspicious characters 
loitering about for the purpose of committing burglar- 
ies. They are known officially as "The Winter 
Patrol," and the gentlemen of Mr. Huggett's profes- 
sion look upon them with a feeling of hatred which is 
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only exceeded by their contempt and loathing for the 
uniformed officer in silent boots. 

You can argue with a professional thief or house- 
breaker until you are black in the face, but you will 
never convince him that those silent boots are not an 
outrage on the British Constitution, and utterly op- 
posed to that spirit of fair play which is popularly sup- 
posed to be the sole possession of the English people. 
"It ain't playing the game fair and honest," is the 
unanimous verdict passed by the criminal classes on 
those silent boots. 

The Duke was inclined to be ill-tempered over the 
winter patrol man. That was just the sort of thing 
he didn't want. His plan had been well thought out, 
and everything arranged for effecting an entrance into 
the basement through the area. 
- The areas of the houses in Grosvenor Place do not 
offer any special difficulty to a man with ordinary 
agility, who wants-to explore them after the area gate 
is closed. You have only to get on to the front door- 
step and climb over the stonework at the side, and 
there are nice little architectural resting-places for your 
feet and hands, and the descent if you are prepared 
to drop a foot or two at the finish, is simplicity itself. 

It was in this way that the burglars intended — all 
being well— to effect an entrance into the residence of 
the Earl of Powick. 

They knew exactly where to break in without ex- 
posing themselves needlessly to the attention of a 
passer-by, and once inside they would, thanks to "in- 
formation received," have no difficulty in making their 
way quietly to the dining-room floor and taking tem- 
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porary possession of the library, in which w^s the big 
safe which it was their desire to unlock and relieve of 
its valuable contents. 

The two men, trained to the necessities of the situ- 
ation, separated and walked along Grosvenor Place in 
a manner that would not have aroused suspicion in 
the mind of the most active and intelligent officer in 
the police service. They stepped out briskly, one 
keeping well ahead of the other. 

The thoroughfare was quiet. The police constable 
on duty was, they saw to their intense relief, passing 
along well ahead of them. That would give them a 
chance of reconnoitring the house as they wanted to 
without attracting attention. 

As they came near the residence of Lord Powick, 
the leader, Joe Huggett, stopped dead, and his "pal" 
came up to him quickly. 

"Whafsup Joe?" 

Joe jerked his thumb in the direction of the house. 
A faint stream of light was coming from the interior 
and falling on the pavement in front. The two men 
drew nearer. 

'' It's the young toflf himself," exclaimed the Duke, 
grasping Joe's arm. " By gum — what a chance. He's 
got the door wide open." 

** Well, that's no good to us," growled Joe. 

"No good, you fool I " whispered the Duke. " It's 
the best as could have happened. There ain't a soul 
in the street. Follow me— quick! " 

The Duke and his companion crossed the road, and 
walked rapidly in the direction of the house with the 
open door, keeping near the railings. As they came 
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to the Earl's house the Duke clutched the life-preserver 
in his pocket. 

Then, before the young lord, who was still standing 
in the doorway and enjoying the cold night air, could 
move or utter a cry, the Duke leaped up the steps, and 
seizing him by the throat with a grip like a vice, to 
prevent him uttering a cry, thrust him back into the 
hail. 

In a second Joe Huggett, taking in the situation at 
a glance, followed, and pushed the front door to be- 
hind him. Then, jumping on a chair, he turned on 
the hall light. 

As he did so, the Duke, still gripping the almost 
senseless man by the throat, pushed him into the 
library, the door of which was open. At the same 
time he drew the bludgeon from his pocket, and 
brought it down with a crash upon Lord Charlton's 
skull. As the ruffian relaxed his hold, the young man 
fell forward on the floor. 

" He won^t come to in a hurry," exclaimed the Duke. 
"Now, then, let's get at the swag. If we don't have 
any bother with the key, we've had the neatest job as 
good luck ever put in a hardworking cracksman's way." 

The burglars listened for a moment. 

All was silent as the grave. 

Leaving the young lord where he had fallen, the 
Duke put his hand into an inner pocket of his thick 
waistcoat and drew out a bright new key. joe Hug- 
gett went to the library door and closed it softly. 
Then they opened the painted wooden door, behind 
which the safe-door was hidden. 

The key fitted the safe perfectly. The Duke turned 
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it quietly and the big lock shot back. In a moment 
the confederates had pushed the heavy door back on 
its hinges, and the interior of the safe and iU contents 
lay revealed to them. 

"It's big enough for a man to stand upright in, 
Dook," said Joe. 

*' Yes — it's a good old one by the look of it — sort of 
thing I've come on before now in these swagger 'ouses. 
Go on in, Joe, and hand the things out. 1 can't see 
the tin box with the jewelry. It's on one of the 
shelves most likely, hidden away behind some of the 
old papers and things." 

Joe Huggett, rummaging on a shelf, found that the 
Duke's suggestion was that of an expert. The jewels 
were in a tin box — a dirty old battered tin box that, 
not being found in a safe, you wouldn't attach much 
value to. 

It was a whim of her ladyship's to have the box 
hidden under a lot of old papers — old deeds and parch- 
ments which were piled around it. The Countess 
had an idea that, in the event of the safe ever being 
tampered with, the thief would think it contained 
nothing but papers and retire disgusted. 

But the Duke was not to be caught that way. Di- 
rectly Huggett handed him out the box he prized it 
open, and his wicked eyes gleamed as he found that it 
contained the most valuable of the famous family 
jewels. 

He opened the cases and feasted his eyes on the dia- 
monds, the rubies, the pearls, and all the sparkling 
gems. Then filling his own pockets and bidding Hug- 
gett do the same, he thrust the empty cases back into 
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the tin box and put it back upon the shelf again, rear- 
ranging the papers in front of it. 

Such care on the part of a burglar was remarkable. 
But the Duke was always careful. He argued that, the 
longer the time that elapsed before a loss was discov- 
ered, the longer the time allowed to the thief to dis- 
pose of the plunder without a lot of beastly handbills 
and police notices to "crab the deal." 

The jewels secured and the box returned to its place, 
the Duke looked round the room. 

"There's nothing here but what's too heavy for us 
to-night, Joe," he said. " We've got a first-class haul 
this time, and we mustn't run no risk." 

His eyes lighted on the spirit stand, the bottle of 
brandy and the glasses. 

"Ah," he said, "here's something as we might 
carry without much trouble." He poured some neat 
brandy into a tumbler, drank it off, and smacked his 
lips. "By gum, that's fine stuff I Lor, if I'd enough 
of that inside me I'd back myself to crack Buckinam 
Palace and git clear away with the Crown 0' England 
and the Koeynoor. Have a swig at it, Joe ? " 

Joe came out of the safe and helped himself liberally. 
" Here's to'ard you, Dook," he said, as he tossed the 
strong liquor down his throat as though it were mjlk 
and water, "and to our next little job— may they all 
be as soft as this 'un." 

Joe looked round and saw a box of cigars lying on 
the edge of a bookcase. " All the comforts of a 'ome 
here for us, Dook," he said, and taking the cigars out 
he tumbled them into his pocket. 

" I can do with a smoke after this job, Joe," said the 
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Duke, "and there's nothing like a prime Havanner to 
soothe yer nervis system after you've been a earning a 
honest livin' with the sweat 0' your brow. Now 
then, don't let's make fools of ourselves 'cus there's a 
bottle o' brandy about— let's see if the coast's clear and 
get." 

" Wait a minute, Dook— what about 'im ?" muttered 
Joe, pointing to the prostrate form of Lord Charlton. 
" He's lying jolly quiet." 

'*He's had a good sleeping draff," growled the 
Duke. "If he'd ha' kept hurly hours he'd ha' been 
lying much more comfortable in his bed than he is on 
the 'earth-rug." 

The ruffian knelt down beside the body of his vic- 
tim, and, in the language of his fraternity, " went over 
him." He thrust his hands into his lordship's pockets 
and emptied them of gold and silver. Then he took 
off the watch and chain, and feeling in the breast- 
pocket of the young man's dress-coat pulled out some 
bank-notes. 

" Flimsies, Joe! " he exclaimed. Then he lifted one 
of the limp hands. On one of the fingers there was a 
diamond ring. 

"No good leavin' that," said the Duke, and be began 
to pull it off. 

But something in the feel of the senseless man's 
hand caused him to drop it and to look earnestly in 
the white face. Then he rose from his knees, pale 
and disconcerted. 

"Let's get out of this quick, Joe," he whispered. 
"I'm hanged if I haven't done for him. It's outing 
dues this time if we're copped." 
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' ' Dead ! " exclaimed Joe. 

•' Yes — if he ain't now he will be soon. I don't like 
the look of 'im. Come out of it quick." 

Joe Huggett listened a moment, and the Duke, who 
was at the door, stopped at a signal from him. 

" We'd belter shut the safe and lock it again, Dook," 
he said. "It'll give us longer afore there's a hullabaloo 
to-morrow." 

"What's the good of that? Come away. Thaf II 
give us away directly a servant comes into the room 
in the mornin'." He pointed to the body of Lord 
Charlton. 

" Then don't let it give us away too hurly," said Joe. 

He looked toward the big safe, the door of which 
was standing wide open, and the Duke followed his 
eyes and understood. 

The two burglars bent down over the body and, 
lifting it between them, carried it to the strong room 
— it was more that than an ordinary safe — and placed 
it gently inside in a sitting posture. 

The Duke was about to close the door on the ghastly 
face of his victim, when Joe whispered him again. 
''Wait," he said, and pointed to the young lord's coat 
and hat, which he had laid on a chair when he had 
come in with Stephen Alison. 

The Duke took them and placed them in the safe. 
Then he closed the iron door, locked it, put the key in 
his pocket, and pushed the outer door to. 

The two men looked carefully round the library. 
Everything was in order. There was nothing to hint 
that a man had been done to death there barely a 
quarter of an hour ago. 
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Then, pale and nervous now that murder had been 
in their nighf s work, they crept to the front door and 
opened it, and one of them peered cautiously out 

The street was silent Not the sound of a footstep 
was to be heard. 

They stepped out, pulled the door to softly, and 
heard the latch slip into its place. 

Then they walked quickly away. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A PRIVATE INQUIRY. 

Mr. Clement Hansell had a bad night. It wasn't 
that he suffered from insomnia, but he didn't try to go 
to sleep. 

After he went to bed he began to think, and one 
thought suggested another, and in consequence it was 
well on into the small hours before he finally dis- 
missed all ideas of the past and of the future from his 
mind, and settling himself into a comfortable position, 
fell asleep. 

The principal subject of the millionaire's musings 
had been "coincidence." He knew the stock phrase 
of the writers who sit in their easy-chairs and write 
loftily of the long arm of coincidence in fiction and on 
the stage. But he had never been one to admit the 
justice of the sneer at it. The man who gets away 
from humdrum, everyday existence never does sneer 
at the long arm, for the long arm is continually 
stretching itself out to make the comedies and trage- 
dies of life. But though Clement Hansell had over 
and oyer again had personal knowledge of the length 
to which that wonderful arm can extend itself, he was 
inclined to put down his own experience as beating 
the record. 

Of all the hotels in London, he had selected one in 
which the waiter who was to attend to his wants in 
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his private sitting-room was a native of the Rhineland 
town in which Max Freiligrath, the man whom he had 
betrayed, and Catherine Weber, the woman who had 
sworn to be revenged on him, had lived. 

He had not asked the waiter any further questions. 
He was content to leave the matter where it was. He 
made up his mind that it was coincidence, and that 
Otto MuUer, the German waiter, even if he had known 
Max Freiligrath or Catherine Weber, would not be in 
possession of their history after they left Rudesheim. 

Of course if he were — if Catherine Weber had writ- 
ten the story of her dead sweetheart to her relatives, 
and her relatives had talked, it was just possible that 
in a small place like Rudesheim this German waiter 
might have heard of it. 

And if he had, what then ? Supposing even that he 
knew where his fellow-townswoman was, and he 
could go to her and say, "Clement Hansell, the man 
you say was the cause of your lover's imprisonment 
and death, is staying at our hotel." What then ? 

What could the woman do? Call upon him— de- 
mand to see him— threaten him ? 

If she were going to do that, she need not come to 
the hotel. He had flung down the gauntlet to Fate 
when he had returned to England, and already it was 
known that he had taken a house in London. 

That was in the papers for any one to read. Pres- 
ently, when he began to lead his new life, there would 
be more about him in the papers. In time, thousands 
would hear of him, and Catherine Weber, if she were 
alive and in London, would be among the number. 

He had calculated beforehand all that her threat 
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might mean to him. At the worst he would be the 
victim of an annoyance to which most rich men are 
subjected— threats or blackmail. If he found the 
woman, he would behave well to her for the sake of 
his old comrade. If she refused his generosity and 
made a disturbance or libelled him, the law would 
assist him. The charge was an absurd one to raise 
again after all these years. There was the trial at the 
Cape to prove conclusively that Max was guilty, and 
there was nothing to connect Clement Hansell with 
his arrest. Mr. Hansell was now a millionaire, and 
above the wild charges of a poor German governess, 
whose reason had been affected by the loss of her 
lover. Of course, her reason was affected: that was 
provdd by the absurd charge she brought against a 
millionaire, and by the equally absurd threat to kill 
the man whom she wrongfully accused. 

Clement Hansell had thought all these things over 
before he sailed for England. But thinking them over 
again in a London hotel, he could not help feeling that 
the presence every day in his sitting-room of a German 
who came from the same town as Catherine Weber 
and Max Freiligrath was a concidence which he could 
have done without. It might hasten matters. He 
didn't think it would— but it might When once the 
missing link is found, you never know how soon the 
two ends of the chain are going to be joined together. 

Mr. Clement Hansell slept late. He was roused by 
a knock at his bedroom door. As soon as he answered, 
Otto the waiter explained to him that a messenger had 
come from a Mr. Jones to see hiiti, and had brought 
a letter. 
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"AH right," said Mr. Hansell, *'tell him to leave it. 
And you can get my breakfast— I shall be ready in half- 
an-hour." 

After ordering his breakfast, he had his bath, and 
half-an-hour later went into his sitting-room. 

The letter was lying on the table. It was a bulky 
one, and there was something hard inside the envelope. 

Mr. Hansell opened it and found a key and a note of 
apology from the agent, who explained that he had to 
leave town that morning to inspect a property in the 
country, but he forwarded the key of the house in 
Grosvenor Place by a clerk, and that he himself would 
be at Mr. Hansell's service on his return, which would 
be in a couple of days. 

Mr. Hansell, who had dressed himself for walking, 
slipped the latchkey of Grosvenor Place on to the ring 
at the end of a chain which held the keys of his boxes 
and portmanteaus, and put the house agent's letter 
into his pocket and went out. 

His first visit was to a house in a little street running 
out of Villier Street, Strand. Here he paused in front 
of an old-fashioned house, and looked carefully at the 
list of names painted up on the sides of the entrance hall. 

He found the name he wanted, went upstairs to the 
third floor, and knocked at a door on which was in- 
scribed "Mr. Weston, Private Inquiry Agent." 

A clerk opened the door and, in answer to his ques- 
tion, showed him into Mr. Weston's private office. 
Mr. Weston, a short, wizened little man of about 
sixty, rose to greet him. 

" What can 1 have the pleasure of doing for you, 
sir?" he said. 
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''I am a South African," replied Mr. Hansell, "and 
I have been recommended to you by a friend out there. 
I want you to malce an inquiry for me." 

"Certainly. Give me the particulars." 

Clement Hansell gave the inquiry agent the date of 
Stephen Alison's conviction and the particulars of his 
sentence. 

"It is a simple matter," he said. "All 1 want to 
know is if this man is still in jail or, if he is liberated 
on license, whefe he can be found. It ought not to 
take you long to ascertain. I presume you are in a 
position to go to the police ? " 

" A convict whose sentence has not expired is never 
very difficult to trace," replied Mr. Weston. 

" Can you have the information by to-morrow ?" 

"Yes, I should think so, certainly." 

"Then I'll call at this time to-morrow for it, and 
pay you your fee." 

"Very good," said Mr. Weston; "but in case I 
should want to communicate with you, your name and 
address would be useful." 

"You won't have anything to communicate before 
to-morrow, and then I shall come myself. Good- 
morning." 

When Clement Hansell got outside he wondered 
what he should do. He thought he would go to 
Grosvenor Square now that he had the key, but after 
thinking the matter over for a moment, he decided 
not to. 

"I'll stay at the hotel to-night," he thought to him- 
self, " and call here for the information about Stephen 
to-morrow. I'll send a message from the hotel to- 
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day to Grosvenor Place to say I'm coming in some time 
to-morrow, then they'll be prepared for me." 

He walked from the Strand to Westminster and 
took a river steamer back as far as London Bridge. 
From London Bridge he went into the City, and 
roamed about the old familiar streets. There he passed 
men who had known him in the old days. He knew 
them, but though they looked at him there was no 
sign of recognition in their faces. 

** Taking the moustache off has made a wonderful 
difference," he said; "I don't think even my old Cape 
friends would know me without it." 

He dined at the hotel, but he was silent and 
thoughtful, and said nothing to the waiter. , In the 
evening he went to a theatre, and retired to rest 
early. 

The next day he called at the inquiry agent's. Mr. 
Weston had obtained the information, and handed it 
to him, neatly written out on a sheet of paper. 

Stephen Alison had been released on license, and 
was at present occupying a room at No. — Exton 
Street, Euston Road. 

Clement Hansell paid the fee, took the paper, and 
his departure. When he got into the Strand he un- 
folded the paper the agent had given him, and read it 
carefully. 

"I'll take the bull by the horns and go and see 
Stephen to-day," he said. '* It's much better to settle, 
with him first than risk a chance meeting with him 
some day when there might not be time for an ex- 
planation before he gave me away." 

Then he drew out his pocketbook to put the paper 
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in it. "Tve found Stephen," he said; "now I must 
trace Catherine Weber." 

Instinctively he felt in his pocketbook for the letter. 
It was gone. 

The discovery of his loss staggered him. He broke 
out into a cold perspiration. Great Heaven, if that 
letter was in any one's hands! 

Then he recovered himself. After all, what was it ? 
If any one had found it and tried to make use of it, he 
had only to say it was a blackmailer's idle threat, and 
there would be an end of the matter. 

His first business was to find Stephen and settle 
with him. He didn't much like the idea of going to 
Exton Street in the daylight. He would go back to 
the hotel, stay there till evening, then settle up and 
have his things sent on to Grosvenor Place. 

And then he would go straight to Exton Street and 
get the much-dreaded interview with his brother over. 



CHAPTER XXL 

STEPHEN AUSON HAS A VISTTOR. 

LoBEUA CuTTS was weary of life. She had a silent 
sorrow that took away her appetite even for the highly- 
seasoned penny fiction she had been in the habit of 
devouring at every convenient opportunity. What to 
her now were the woes of Letitia, the gamekeeper's 
daughter^ consumed by a burning love for the young 
heir to the dukedom, who was willing to sacrifice 
title^ fortune, fame, all that he possessed and did not 
possess, to make her his bride ? What to her was it 
that the loving heir was confined in a private lunatic 
asylum by the order of his guardian, a wicked old 
' lord who wanted his own daughter— the black-eyed 
vixen, Lady Arabella — ^to become the duchess ? 

Once the story had thrilled Lobelia, and her heart 
had gone out to the faithful lovers, one illegally con- 
fined in a madhouse, and the other nursing her father 
through a bad attack of delirium tremens, in which he 
raved of a child stolen from its dying mother's arms — 
a child who was the heiress to one of the proudest 
names in the land. 

She knew that in the end things would end happily 
for the gamekeeper's daughter, but how could things 
ever end happily for her— for Lobelia, the orphan of 
Exton Street, who had never told her love, but let 
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concealment, like the worm, prey on her damask 
cheek ? 

There was cause for Lobelia's present depression. 
A bombshell had burst in the domestic interior of 
the Chipchases. 

It was at breakfast time the morning after Jim had 
found the mysterious letter in his cab that the catas- 
trophe occurred. Jim had been more than usually 
particular in his toilet: he had his highest and stiflfest 
collar on, his hat shone like the summer sun upon a 
tideless sea, his white cravat was folded to Bond 
Street perfection and fastened with the gold pin that 
had been presented to him by a young sporting gentle- 
man whom he had driven to all the suburban race 
meetings, and also to the Bankruptcy Court. 

Jim had dressed himself for the day before going out 
to be shaved. It was while he was out for this pur- 
pose that he also had his hat ironed, and bought a 
"buttonhole" for his fawn-colored box-cloth coat. 

When he came in fresh and ruddy, and arrayed in 
his best. Lobelia, who was helping her aunt with the 
breakfast, nearly dropped the dish with the haddock 
on it in the enthusiasm of her admiration. She felt 
that Jim was much too good for his surroundings. 
He made the little room and the mean furniture look 
poverty-stricken, and Lobelia instinctively wiped her 
hands on her apron before she touched the back of his 
chair to put it up to the table for him. 

Sam Chipchase surveyed his son with a mixture of 
wonder and pity. ** You didn't ought to be driving a 
cab, Jim, in them things," he grunted; "you ought to 
be a-ridin' inside with the glass down." 
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"Good for you, father," said Jim, laughing, and 
laying his newly polished hat carefully on the little 
table with a crochet cover that stood in the window 
and was devoted as a rule solely to the accommoda- 
tion of a large shell, to which, if you put your ear, 
you were supposed to hear the roaring of the ocean. 

Then he took off his overcoat, folded it and laid it 
on the sofa, and flicking the chair with his handker- 
chief sat down. 

Mrs. Chipchase came in hot and bustling from the 
kitchen, and seizing the teapot, began to pour out for 
the family. When everybody's cup was full, Mrs. 
Chipchase turned her attention to the haddock and 
served that vigorously, and then for the first time her 
eyes fell on Jim. 

** What's on extra to-day, Jim ?" she asked, looking 
her son up and down, not without a feeling of moth- 
erly pride. 

"Nothing particular, mother — I'm only going to pay 
a hurly call, that's all." 

"You might be going to Mulberry 'Ouse, Jim, by 
the look of you," said Sam, groaning rheumatically as 
he reached across for the slice of thick bread and but- 
ter which his better half had just cut for him. 

"No, father, me and his Rile 'Ighness 'aven't got 
beyond passing the time of day permiscus when we 
meet yet. I'm a-goin' to Grosvenor Place." 

"Oh," said Sam, "then you're going to ask for 
Mr. " 

Jim Chipchase winked at his father, and the old gen- 
tleman checked the name that was upon his lips by 
taking a big bite into his bread and butter. 
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"What's all this mysteriousness between you and 
your father?" exclaimed Mrs. Chipchase, who had 
seen and correctly interpreted her son's facial teleg- 
raphy. **I hope you're not a-breaking out again, 
Jim, and persuading your father to risk his 'ard-earned 
money in any of your precious racin' tips as you call 
'em. It ain't respectable at his time o' life, and 1 don't 
hold with it in anybody." 

"No, mother, it ain't a 'oss this time; it's a little bit 
of privit spekylation o' my own as I've took father's 
advice about it, that's all." 

•' You* II never make no money, Jim," said Mrs. 
Chipchase scornfully; "you thinks too much of 'ow 
you looks in the shop windows — you're too fond o' 
titivating yourself up ever to make money tradin'." 

**Have it that way, mother," answered Jim, hand- 
ing up his cup for some more tea, ** but I think there's 
a little bit of rhino for me where I'm going to-day. 
It's just possible as my noo friend as I'm going to see 
may take a pertikler fancy to me and be the makin' of 
me. Might find me the ready to start me on my own, 
you know—just out o' gratitude for what I'm goin' to 
do for him. If he does, mother, 1 shall introdooce a 
young lady to you next Sunday as is very likely to 
take jne off your hands." 

"You don't mean as you're courtin', Jim, and never 
said a word about it to me! " exclaimed his mother. 

"Well, 1 thought I'd ask the young lady if she'd 
'ave me first, mother, and tell you after." 

"Well, Jim, I hope if ever you do think of getting 
married you won't choose one o' them gals as is all 
ostridge feathers in their hats and no soles tp their 
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boots and Why, what's the matter v/ith you, Lo- 
belia?" 

Lobelia had been eating her haddock and gazing at 
Jim during the first portion of the conversation. But 
when Jim announced that he had begun to look about 
him for the future Mrs. Chipchase, Junior, she forgot 
that a piece of the thin portion of the haddock was in 
her mouth from which she had not yet extracted the 
bones, and in her jealous rage at the idea of Jim intro- 
ducing a young woman to the family tea-table, she 
swallowed her haddock, bones and all, and choked 
and spluttered and went so red in the face, that Jim 
got up and slapped her on the back, and that delicate 
attention being quite too much for her wounded sus- 
ceptibilities under the circumstances, she jumped up 
and ran into the back kitchen. 

Eventually she succeeded in dislodging the bone that 
stuck in her throat. But the fish-bone of jealousy was 
too firmly implanted in her heart to be dislodged at the 
same time. 

9K « « « « « 

Jim Chipchase called at No. — Grosvenor Place, and 
asked to see Mr. Clement Hansell. He was informed 
that Mr. Hansell had not yet arrived and was not ex- 
pected for some days. That seemed rather curious to 
Jim, and that evening he had another talk with his 
father, and the conversation left them both undecided 
as to whether Jim's fare who had dropped the letter 
could have been Mr. Hansell himself. What bothered 
them was that a man with a house in Grosvenor Place 
should be driving about London and yet not have 
arrived. So Jim locked the letter carefully away in a 
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drawer in his bedroom, and decided to pay another 
visit to Grosvenor Place in a few days. 

But the demon of jealousy had entered into the soul 
of Lobelia Cutts. She described her feelings a day or 
two later to her bosom friend and confidante, 'Liza 
Simmons, a young lady who sold wood, coal, sweets, 
vegetables, and fruit at her father's little greengrocer's 
shop at the corner of Exton Street. 

Lobelia informed Miss Simmons that since she'd dis- 
covered that Jim Chipchase was likely to bring a 
strange female beneath her roof, to sit at the same 
table and call him by his Christian name before her 
very eyes, she, Lobelia, felt as though she'd got the 
earache in her heart, and she felt inclined to soak a 
handful of cheap matches in a saucer of water, drink 
the deadly draught to the dregs, and be found dead in 
her room with a letter to Jim marked " Private " pinned 
to her dress. 

'Liza Simmons heard her' friend's tale, and sym- 
pathized with her outraged feelings so deeply, that she 
wiped the coal-dust off her hand on to her apron and 
then thrust it into a jar of acid drops, and presented the 
sufferer with half-a-dozen by way of solace. 

Lobelia accepted the gift and exclaimed, with a deep 
sigh, ''Thank you, 'Liza, it's very kind of you, but 
what's all the acid drops in the world to a woman 
when the 'eart of the man she loves is another's?" 
And then, suddenly looking out of the doorway of the 
shop, she exclaimed, **0h, look there!" 

'Liza Simmons looked and saw nothing in particular, . 
until Lobelia directed her attention to a man who was 
passing up the street. 
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*' That's our top-floor, Mr. Alison," she said. " He's 
a real gent, though he only pays a few shillings a week 
and hasn't any luggage to speak of. But he always 
goes out of an evenin' quite the swell, I can tell you, 
with a shirt and a white tie." 

Stephen Alison had been to the Bank of England and 
had cashed one of the fifty-pound notes. He had ob- 
tained small notes and ten pounds' worth of gold. 
The sensation of having so much money about him 
was entirely novel, and he almost grudged spending 
any of it on an outfit for a sporting expedition. 

If only he could have kept the money and made it 
the commencement of earning a modest income in 
England. If he could have remained in London and 
have journeyed down now and then to Patterdale, and 
caught a glimpse of his wife and May. 

But that was impossible. The proposed expedition 
with Lord Charlton had not come to him as an honest 
man, but as a criminal. He went slowly up the street 
and let himself in with a latchkey. 

" I shall have to get back," said Lobelia, ** else aunt'U 
be buUyraggin' me. She's going out this evenin' to 
uncle's sister's — ^they've got a birthday or somethin' — 
and uncle's goin' to fetch her home after he's done, so 
she's a-worritin' and a-bustlin' as if she'd got to do a 
year's work afore she went." 

"Then you're going to be all alone?" said 'Liza. 

" Yes, I don't suppose none of 'em 'ill be home till 
after twelve o'clock." 

" Look here," said 'Liza, '* I've got two orders for a 
music-hall, what we puts the bill in the winder for 
regular. Do you think you could come ?** 
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Lobelia hesitated. 

"We needn't get there afore half-past seven, and 
you could get back easy at eleven if we left early ; 
who'4 know? You say there won't be nobody at 
home." 

"That's right," said Lobelia; "of course there 
won't. Mr. Alison, he alius goes out of a evenin', and 
if he didn't, it don't matter, 'cus he don't never want 
anythink, and he's got his own key. Yes, I — I think 
I'll come — I want somethin' to take my thorts off 
Jim." 

"That's a bargain, then," said 'Liza. "You slip 
out arid be round the corner at seven. I'll meet you 
there, then father won't twig you, and he won't have 
nothin' to say if your aunt comes in one day." 

« * « * 9K « 

Mrs. Chipchase flurried about the house and tidied 
up and found odd jobs to do, and locked up every- 
thing that was capable of being locked up, and gen- 
erally behaved in a manner which quite justified Lo- 
belia's statement that " you'd think as she was a-goin' 
away for a year 'stead of for a evenin'." 

At last, however, Mrs. Chipchase was satisfied that 
she had done everything that was possible to be done 
in the way of work, and then she had her tea, and 
found more work, but finally she put on her bonnet 
and mantle, and with strict instructions to Lobelia as 
to her conduct during the period that she was left in 
sole charge of the Chipchase household goods, she de- 
parted. 

As soon as her aunt had had five minutes to get to 
the top of the street and catch the omnibus. Lobelia 
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ran upstairs to her own room and put on her Sunday 
clothes, inked over the little split in the pair of kid 
boots which had been her best for over eighteen 
months, and having satisfied herself in her own little 
private bit of looking-glass that her face was clean, 
prepared to sally forth on her surreptitious trip to the 
music-hall with 'Liza Simmons. 

She went downstairs and got to the front door, and 
here something happened which for a moment put her 
heart in her mouth. 

She heard some one coming down the stairs. She 
knew it must be the top-floor, and that reassured her. 
After all, he never spoke either to her aunt or her 
uncle. He was a lodger who, in the language of 
Exton Street, "kept hisself to hisself," and there was 
no danger of his referring to the fact that he had seen 
Lobelia leaving the premises attired in her best. 

Stephen Alison saw Lobelia in the hall and ad- 
dressed her. *' Oh, I beg your pardon," he said, with 
that gentle politeness which had won Lobelia's admi- 
ration from the first. " I'm not going out this evening, 
and I'm doing some writing, and I shall want more 
light than I have. Will you let me have a couple of 
candles?" 

** Oh, certingly," said Lobelia ; " I'll get 'em for you 
at once." She went into the kitchen and took a 
couple of candles from the cupboard and handed them 
to the lodger. 

Then a brilliant idea occurred to her. She would 
confide in him. "I'm goin' out this evenin'," she 
said, " but it's privit and I don't want uncle and aunt 
to know. You won't say nothin', will you ? " 
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Stephen Alison smiled. "Certainly not," he said. 
*' You needn't be afraid." 

" And if anybody should knock at the door — not as 
anybody's likely to — p'r'aps you wouldn't mind an- 
swerin' of it, would you, sir ? " 

*' Not at all," said Stephen. He remembered many 
little acts of kindness the girl had done — little sympa- 
thetic attentions that he had greatly appreciated — and 
he put his hand in his pocket. 

"You're going out this evening," he said — "Will 
you buy yourself a little present ?" 
, He dropped half-a-crown into the astonished girl's' 
hand, and before she could thank him had gone up- 
stairs to his room again. Lobelia bit her half-crown 
to make sure it was real, then she hastened to join 
'Liza Simmons round the corner. In the sudden ac- 
cess of wealth she was slightly patronizing in her 
bearing and conversation, so much so that before they 
reached their destination Miss Simmons remonstrated 
and exclaimed, "'Pon my word, Lobelia, one 'ud 
think it was you as was takin' me to the 'all with a 
border, not me you! " 

* * a|c a|c * 4C 

Half-an-hour later Mr. Clement Hansell made his 
way down Exton Street, peering through the gloom 
of the night at the doors as he passed them in the 
hope of finding the number that he was in search of. 
It wasn't a particularly easy task, for the numbers on 
the doors of Exton Street are of ancient date, and 
have, in many instances, been stnoked and grimed 
until they have become of the same shade of dirt as 
the door itself. 
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But he found the number at last, and hesitated for a 
moment on the doorstep. Then he summoned up his 
courage and prepared to go through with the task he 
had set himself. But he had a sort of hope that when 
he asked for Stephen Alison he would be told that he 
was not there, or that he was not in. 

He knocked once, gently, and there was no answer. 
Then he knocked again, loudly, and presently he heard 
footsteps descend the staircase. A moment later the 
door was opened. 

" Is there any one named Alison ?" 

He did not finish the question. Stephen Alison him- 
self had opened the door and was staring at the visitor 
in astonishment. 

He was looking at the living image of himself as he 
had been at the time he had been released clean-shaven 
from Portland. There was but one man in the world 
who could be such a marvelous double of himself as 
this. 

He bent forward and looked keenly in the eyes of 
the man who stood nervously before him. 

The ex-convict and the brother who had brought 
him to ruin and to shame were face to face at lastl 



CHAPTER XXII. 
A murderer's watch. 

At ten o'clock in the morning Lord Charlton's valet 
knocked at the door of his master's room, and, receiv- 
ing no answer, opened the door and entered softly to 
put out his lordship's clothes. 

The room was empty, and the valet retired thinking 
it strange, as he knew that his lordship had intended 
going to the races, but concluding that his master had 
remained at an hotel, or gone to a friend's house — or it 
might be had made a night of it at the card-table. He 
was quite justified in adding the last conjecture to his 
list, for he remembered one occasion upon which his 
lordship and some of his companions had started play- 
ing at midnight and had played on until long past noon 
on the following day. 

The servants at Grosvenor Place being familiar with 
the young lord's "goings on," the valet's statement 
that he had not been home since the previous evening 
did not cause any astonishment. 

The Earl was equally indifferent. He had long since 
ceased to be surprised at any eccentricity on his son's 
part. He had caused him in many ways sufficient 
anxiety to make him feel rather relieved when he an- 
nounced his intention of going on a big game expedi- 
tion. 

His health would certainly be materially improved by 
197 
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the change. The atmosphere he would breathe in the 
Rocky Mountains would be better for him both phys- 
really and morally than the atmosphere of the London 
" haunts " of which he was a constant patron. 

The Earl of Powick had quarreled peevishly with 
his son at first when the latter contracted heavy debts 
and came to his father for assistance. He had quar- 
reled to the extent of declaring that he would not find 
any more money for the prodigal. Lord Charlton's 
allowance was a handsome one, and he would have to 
make his requirements fit it. To come to his rescue 
continually was only to encourage him to pile up a 
fresh stock of liabilities. 

Lord Charlton didn't take his father seriously, and 
having obtained a big advance which the Earl swore 
should be his final one, he extricated himself from a 
few pressing liabilities and then contracted fresh ones, 
and in due course came to his father again. 

But he found the Earl adamant, and in this dilemma 
he went to the West End usurers and obtained ad- 
vances on such security as he was able to offer. 

A run of luck on the Turf came just in time to put 
him on his feet when he was lying temporarily dis- 
abled in a ditch on the road to ruin, but when it be- 
came necessary for him to raise money again he found 
that the big men had had enough of his paper, and 
having *' got out " intended to keep out. 

It was at this period of pressure that Jack Darvell in- 
troduced him to Gaygold, who lent him a compara- 
tively small sum and compelled him to assign the life 
assurance for ;£20,ooo which he had still at his dis- 
posal. Then his lordship, who had been having rather 
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a bad time of it in town, suddenly thought a change 
would be beneficial in many ways, and determined to 
go on a big sporting expedition, which had been the 
subject of conversation for some time between himself 
and Darvell, and had been the means of introducing 
him to '* Mr. Stephens." 

The Earl of Powick went into the library after lunch- 
eon and spent the afternoon there. It was a cold, 
cheerless day, and his lordship, who had very few 
amusements and kept himself as free as possible from 
social engagements, settled himself in the big chair by 
the fire and laid himself out to read the Times, 

There are various ways of reading the Times. Some 
men glance at the money article and the foreign letters 
and skim the leaders ; others look at the births, deaths, 
and marriages and the advertisements, and some only 
trouble about the literary matter. The Earl of Powick 
read the Times as a man with nothing particular to do 
and a day to kill reads anything he picks up first, 
whether it be a sensation novel or the hotel advertise- 
ments in Bradshaw. 

When the Earl took up the Times as an occupation 
he read it deliberately through from the first sheet to 
the last. It was to him what a ** constitutional " is to 
a man who doesn't particularly care about walking. 
He started and went on, and when he had finished 
nothing that he had read had aroused any particular 
interest. He passed from the prospectus of a new 
company to an account of the latest murder mystery, 
from the murder mystery to **Our special correspond- 
ent *' in Paris, from the Paris news to the proceedings 
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in the Court of Admiralty, and his features never 
altered once from their fixed expression of wisdom. 

Had you asked him a quarter of an hour after he 
had laid the paper aside for the details of anything he 
had read, he would not have been able to give them to 
you. They had not appealed to him sufficiently to 
make an impression upon him. He had simply " read 
the Times.** 

But upon the present occasion he was interrupted 
before he had finished his "constitutional." A serv- 
ant entered and said that a man had called and 
wanted to see Lord Charlton. 

"Well," said the Earl, elevating his eyebrows, 
" why do you bother me ?" 

** His lordship is not in the house, my lord." 

"Tell the man so, then." 

" I beg pardon, my lord, but the man has some- 
thing, 1 believe, my lord — ^something that belongs to 
his lordship." 

" Very well, take it, and give it to his lordship when 
you see him." 

The servant went out, and the Earl resumed his pe- 
rusal of the Times, but he was interrupted again. 

The servant had seen the man, and delivered the 
message from the Earl, and the man replied that if 
Lord Charlton was not in he would see the Earl him- 
self. 

The Earl was annoyed. He always was annoyed 
when he didn't hdve things entirely his own way. He 
didn't want to be bothered by any one, and here was 
some one, a total stranger to him, who wouldn't go 
away when he was told to. 
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Noticing his hesitation, the servant added, "And he 
says it's most important, my lord, that he should see 
somebody." 

'* Go and ask him his name and his business, then," 
said the Earl, "and — er — what it is that he has." 

The servant went to do as he was ordered, and the 
Earl slowly thought round the situation. 

" It's a dodge to get at Charlton, I expect," he mut- 
tered to himself. " Some creditor of his — or a begging 
impostor." 

The servant returned and announced that the man 
was a pawnbroker, and that he wanted to see some 
member of the family with regard to an article which 
had been pledged at his shop that morning. 

" Very well, let him come in," said the Earl. 

The visitor on entering apologized for intruding on 
his lordship. His name was Green, and he was a 
pawnbroker. Early that morning his assistant had 
taken a gold watch, and chain in pledge from a well- 
dressed, gentlemanly-looking man. 

When he, the speaker, arrived at business about ten 
ojclock, the assistant showed him the watch, as it was 
a" curiosity. It was a presentation watch to a man 
who had some years ago been hanged for the murder 
of a woman under very sensational circumstances. 

The Earl became impatient. "My good man," he 
said, "what on earth have 1 to do with pawned 
watches and hanged men and sensational circum- 
^ stances ? You've made a mistake, surely." 

" No, my lord, not at all. If you'll allow me to ex- 
plain, you'll understand why I've come here. When 1 
saw that watch 1 said to my assistant, * What did the 
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man say when he pawned it? Didn't you ask him 
any questions about the watch when you saw the in- 
scription?' 'Oh yes/ my assistant replied, 'I asked 
him, and he said he had bought it some time ago as a 
curiosity, and being temporarily short of a few pounds 
he wanted an advance on it*" 

"Well," exclaimed the Earl, "I suppose he had 
bought it ? " 

"No, my lord. You see, 1 happen by the merest 
accident to know the history of the watch, because a 
friend of mine in the trade bought it at the sale of the 
murderer's effects. He told me only two months ago 
he'd sold it to a young nobleman who'd taken a fancy 
to it because of its history, and said he'd wear it him- 
self 'for a lark.' It seems he rather liked that sort of 
thing." 

''Still, I don't see," exclaimed the Earl, "why you 
want to come and bother me with the history of a 
murderer's watch. Who was the young nobleman ? " 

" Your son, my lord— Lord Charlton." 

"I'm sure 1 didn't know it," said his lordship, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. "And what do you think— that 
the watch has been stolen from my son? It might 
have been — on some race course, perhaps, or in the 
street." 

"Of course, my lord — that's what struck me at 
once. So 1 thought I'd bring the watch round and see 
his lordship, to make sure that he hadn't parted with 
it, before I send word to the police about it." 

"Quite right— 1 understand— but Lord Charlton is 
not here, and 1 can give you no information." 

•* Well— you will excuse me troubling you, my lord. 
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I called at his lordship's address that I found in the 
directory, and they told me there he'd given up his flat 
and was living here." 

"Wait a moment," said the Earl; "I think perhaps 
I can get you the information. His valet would prob- 
ably know. I'll send for him." 

Lord Charlton's valet, shown the watch, recognized 
it as his master's at once. 

"When did you see it last ?" said the Earl. 

"Last night, my lord. I gave it to his lordship 
when he was dressing to go out to dinner." 

" You're quite sure of it ? " 

"Quite sure. I was bound to see it, because I took 
it from his dressing-table and put it into his dress 
waistcoat for him." 

"Did his lordship say anything about having lost his 
watch to you this morning? " asked the pawnbroker. 

" I haven't seen his lordship to-day. He hasn't been 
home since he left to go to a dinner-party last even- 
ing. 

The pawnbroker looked at the Earl curiously. 

" Of course, I don't want to say anything to make 
you uneasy, my lord," he said, "but Lord Charlton 
must have been robbed last night — and as you've seen 
nothing of him since " 

The Earl gathered the pawnbroker's meaning slowly. 

"You mean — that something wrong has happened 
to my son?" he said. 

"Well, my lord, it's odd that his watch should 
have been pawned by a stranger this morning, and 
nothing been seen of his lordship since last night." 

"It is curious, my lord," said the valet, "because 
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his lordship intended to come home. He didn't take 
a dressing-bag with him, and he told me to call him 
at ten this morning, as he was going to the races." 

The Earl rose from his chair. "It's certainly 
strange/' he said, "but I can't imagine that any- 
thing serious can have happened. Still, I think we 
ought to make some inquiries." 

"I know where his lordship dined, my lord," said 
the servant. "At Mr. Darvell's, a racing gentleman. 
I can go and find out at what time he left there." 

The Earl turned to the pawnbroker. "I'm very 
much obliged to you for coming," he said. "I'll have 
inquiries made." 

" If you'll take my advice, my lord," said the pawn- 
broker, "you'll put the matter in the hands of the 
police at once." 

The Earl hesitated. It seemed an absurdity for him 
to employ the police to find out what had become of 
his son because he hadn't been home for a night and a 
day, but there was always the mystery of the stolen 
watch to justify the inquiry. 

"Yes, 1 think I will," he said. 

"If your lordship likes, I'll take the watch to Scot- 
land Yard, and that will give them something to start 
on." 

"Yes, that, perhaps, would be as well," said the 
Earl. Then he added, testily, to himself, "It's a 
ridiculous position altogether for Charlton to have 
placed himself in. If it gets into the papers there'll 
be a pack of interviewers here." 

The pawnbroker bowed himself out, and the Earl 
was left alone with the valet. 
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"You will keep this to yourself, Thomson," said 
the Earl, "at any rate for the present. 1 don't want 
any one to know it but ourselves." 

"I understand, my lord. Shall I go to the police- 
station and ask for an inspector to come and see your 
lordship?" 

"Yes— I think you'd better." 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

A SPECIAL EDITION. 

The Earl thought the disappearance of his heir over 
to himself, and as he gathered all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances slowly together he became more and more 
anxious. 

The watch having been pawned early in the morn- 
ing was the incident that caused him most anxiety. 
It was absurd to suppose that there could be any cir- 
cumstances to justify his son sending his watch to the 
pawnbroker's by a messenger himself. 

Whoever had pawned it had become improperly 
possessed of it. The Earl could not help connecting 
the loss of the watch with the failure of his son to re- 
turn home. He might have been attacked and mur- 
derously assaulted at an early hour of the morning. 
He might be lying unrecognized in a hospital. 

But that was hardly possible. His son could have 
been identified by many things, and inquiries would 
have been made. His clothes would, in themselves, 
furnish a clue by the marking. 

When Thomson, the valet, returned, an inspector 
from the local police-station came back with him. 

Thomson had briefly given the inspector the partic- 
ulars, and he had, before starting, made inquiries of 
the men who were on the Grosvenor Place beat the 
previous night. 
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One of them had given the startling information 
that he had seen his lordship toward one o'clock in the 
morning. He was going along Grosvenor Place ac- 
companied by another gentleman. The two were 
chatting together in a friendly manner. 

'* He came home, then ?" exclaimed the Earl. 

"Presumably so," replied the inspector; "though, 
of course, he might have been going with the gentle- 
man to another house in the neighborhood." 

"But if that were the case he would have come 
home sometime during the night. Under any circum- 
stances he would be home by now." 

He looked at his watch, and found that it was past 
five o'clock. 

"Yes, he would have been home by now, one 
would think, especially as he took no change of cloth- 
ing with him. He wouldn't be walking about or, for 
the matter of that, sitting about all day in evening 
dress." 

"It's very extraordinary !" said the Earl; "do you 
think ?" 

"The stolen watch makes it look serious," inter- 
rupted the inspector, "and 1 think the matter should 
be taken up at once and the disappearance publicly 
notified. We get most of our information from the 
public, you know." 

"I wish that could be avoided," said the Earl. "I 
don't want my family affairs placarded all over Lon- 
don by the evening papers." 

The inspector shook his head. "I'm afraid that's 
the shortest way to get a clue," he said; "but if you 
wish it we'll put it off for any hour or two and make 
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every search we can. Of course, the first thing is to 
ascertain if his lordship came into the house last night, 
or passed it with his friends and went somewhere 
else, ril question the servants, if you'll allow me." 

The servants, who had already an inkling that some- 
thing was wrong, and that it was connected with 
Lord Charlton, were called in one by one. The infor- 
mation which the inspector gathered from them was 
not very much, but it was something. 

No one had sat up for his lordship; and every one 
was in bed at one o'clock. The footman whose duty 
it was had placed the spirits out as usual, and left the 
light on in the hall and in the library and on the land- 
ings. 

" Ah," said the inspector, " and how were the lights 
this morning— on or off?" 

The footman didn't know. One of the underhouse- 
maids would be the first down, and would be able to 
answer that. 

The housemaid in question had found the light on 
in the library and on the landings, but out in the hall. 
She hadn't thought anything of it, as, of course, she 
didn't know that anything particular had happened. 

'* That's curious — the hall light being out. Would 
his lordship put out the light himself ?" 

"Not in the hall. He might in the library. The 
landing lights were always left on turned half-down 
through the night" 

The inspector made a note of the hall light, and then 
returned to the spirit-stand. 

The footman explained that he put the spirits on the 
sideboard and a tray of glasses. 
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The housemaid, who had been first in the library to 
clear up, said that the spirit-bottles were on the table 
and two or three of the glasses had been used. 

Some one had smoked in the room, she was quite 
sure. There was the end of a cigar on the mantel- 
piece and cigar-ash in the ash-tray on the table. She 
also swept some up from the hearth-rug. 

The inspector asked a number of questions, and the 
servants were allowed to go. 

"There is an extraordinary feature in the case," said 
the inspector, turning to the Earl. ''1 don't think 
there can be any doubt that Lord Charlton and the 
gentleman who accompanied him came in here, and 
smoked and drank together in the library. Your son 
must have gone out afterward. It is quite possible 
that he left to go somewhere with his guest. The first 
thing we shall have to do will be to find out who the 
gentleman is who was in the room with your son last 
night — or, rather, early this morning. The statement 
of the constable who was on his beat fixes the time 
they would have come in at about one in the morning." 

"My son's valet knows his movements last night so 
far as his going to dine with a racing friend. It is 
possible the gentleman is some one whom he met 
there." 

" That clue is already being followed up. The valet 
gave us that information at the station, and an officer 
was despatched at once to see this Mr. Darvell. Di- 
rectly we find out the gentleman who accompanied 
him home, we shall at least have a clue to his further 
movements — ^that is, of course, presuming they left 
this house together." 
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"I can't think there has been foul play," said the 
Earl. "A watch can be stolen from a man without 
anything serious happening to him." 

" Yes, but Tm not inclined to think that the watch 
was stolen in the ordinary way, and I'll tell you why. 
The ordinary thief wouldn't have gone to a pawn- 
broker's with it if he had seen the inscription, and a 
regular thief always looks for crests and names before 
he risks detection by offering stolen goods in pledge. 
These things are got rid of in another way — ^in thieves' 
language, they 'go into the pot.* My idea is that the 
person who pawned this watch did not obtain it in an 
actually dishonest way. We never reckon that an ex- 
perienced professional thief will go to a pawnbroker's 
with anything that will cause the pawnbroker to ask 
questions." 

** But as the man had the watch he couldn't have 
come by it honestly. My son would hardly give his 
watch to some one to pawn at nine o'clock in the 
morning." 

"No. My idea is that the watch was picked up 
somewhere by some one who wanted money, and that 
it was pawned as the quickest way of getting it. By- 
the-bye, there's one more question 1 ought to ask his 
lordship's valet — if he can answer it, it will be ex- 
ceedingly useful. I had better see him again." 

The question the inspector wanted to ask the valet 
referred to what Lord Charlton was likely to have had 
with him, articles of value in addition to the watch. 

The valet gave a description of the studs and the 
sleeve-links which his lordship wore. Asked if his 
master had any large sum of money about him, the 
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valet replied that he thought not. His lordship had 
given him two fifty-pound notes to change the 
previous evening, saying he was to get five-pound 
notes for them. He had been out and failed, and his 
lordship had said, " Never mind, 1 must manage with- 
out." The two notes, to the best of his belief, his 
lordship had put back into a small cash-box which 
he kept locked up in a drawer in his room. In fact, 
the valet is sure he put them back, because at the front 
door he said, "1 locked that drawer up, didn't 1?" 
and he, the valet, had gone up to see and had found 
the drawer locked. 

The inspector hesitated. "Of course, it is well 
known that Lord Charlton is a member of clubs where 
cards are played for heavy stakes," he said. "It is 
just possible his lordship returned to get the notes 
from this drawer before going on to one of these clubs. 
That might have been the reason he came in and went 
out again. 

The Earl gave a sigh of relief. "Qf course," he 
said ; '* 1 should think it was very probable." 

"But, in that case, why didn't he come back? At 
any rate. Til go up to his lordship's room and see if 
there are any signs of his having been to the drawer. 
There may be some slight indication." 

Accompanied by the valet the inspector went to 
Lord Charlton's room. The valet pointed out the 
drawer. 

The inspector pulled it and it came open. 

"That settles it," exclaimed the valet. "He must 
have come back. I'm perfectly certain the drawer was 
locked after he went out to dinner." 
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** There's no means of getting the numbers of the 
notes, 1 suppose?" said the inspector. "You don't 
know where he got them ? " 

"No," said the valet, "but they can be traced, I 
should think, because his lordship, before sending me 
out to change them, wrote his name on the back of 
each of them." 

" Well, if he was knocked down and robbed with 
those notes on him," said the inspector, "we shall 
very soon hear of them again. The notes would be 
changed the first thing this morning." 

The inspector went downstairs to the library again 
and informed the Earl of his discovery. He hadn't the 
slightest doubt now that Lord Charlton had been back 
to the house for the purpose of getting the notes from 
his room. 

But the pawning of his lordship's watch by a 
stranger, and the failure of his lordship to return 
home, justified an immediate police inquiry, and the- 
inspector said he should like to be furnished at once 
with a portrait of the missing nobleman. 

This was found for him, and the inspector left, 
promising to return during the evening and give the 
Earl full particulars of any information that the police 
might be able to obtain. 

The Countess, who had been out all the afternoon, 
returned shortly after six, and heard from her maid 
that there was some mystery about her son. 

The Earl tried to make light of it, and assured his 
wife that the inquiry was in consequence of something 
having been stolen. 

The Countess, relieved to find that the matter was 
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not serious, reclined comfortably till nearly seven 
o'clock, when she sent for her maid, and giving her 
her own key of the safe in the library told her to get 
out the jewel-case. She was going out that evening 
to a dinner-party, and she wanted to select the jew- 
elry she should wear. 

The maid went into the library, opened the wooden 
door, and fitted the key into the door of the safe. 

A footman was in the room at the time, and the girl 
turned and spoke to him on the subject that the serv- 
ants were full of. 

" Perhaps his lordship's been murdered," she said. 

The footman laughed. ** Not likely," he said; " he's 
a queer fish. He's got into some mess or other.- He'll 
turn up all right." 

The girl had the door of the safe half-way open as 
she was speaking. She pulled it right back, and was 
about to enter and take the box containing the jewel- 
case, when she saw the white face of a man staring at 
her from the darkness. 

With a wild shriek she sprang back, and the foot- 
man ran toward her. He saw the face and uttered a 
cry. 

"Great Heaven!" he exclaimed, "it's his lordship!" 

He gave one terrified look at the white face and 
staring eyes and knew the truth. 

Then, panic-stricken, he ran to the front door, and, 
seeing a policeman passing, called out to him. 

"Come in, come in," he shouted. " Lord Charlton's 
been murdered; I've found the body ! " 

The policeman followed the footman into the hall. 

A young man passing by heard the footman's almost 
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hysterical statement. He was a smart young man, and 
saw his chance. He jumped into a hansom and told 
the man to drive as fdst as he could go to the office of 
an evening newspaper. . 

He had something to sell, and he sold it. Half-an- 
hour later the boys were tearing up Fleet Street and 
the Strand with flaring contents bills — 

"Terrible Tragedy in Grosvenor Place. 
A Nobleman Murdered." 

There were no details, for there had been no time to 
gather any. All that the evening paper that had been 
fortunate enough to secure the first news could say 
was, that Lord Charlton had been found murdered at 
the residence of his father, the Earl of Powick, and 
that up to the time of going to press it had been im- 
possible to obtain full details of the tragedy. 

And so the newspaper hawkers went through the 
busy streets and the quiet squares yelling aloud with 
raucous voices the startling statement that a well- 
known nobleman had been murdered in Grosvenor 
Place, and late at night in the suburbs they charged 
twopence for a halfpenny newspaper on the strength 
of the "sensation." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

SERGEANT GANNETT'S WAGER. 

In the horror caused by the ghastly discovery of the 
body of Lord Charlton in the strong room in the 
library at Grosvenor Place, everything else was forgot- 
ten. The maid ran shrieking hysterically to the serv- 
ants' hall, and the footman rushed upstairs to the 
Earl's room to tell him of the terrible discovery. 

The Earl could not at first believe that such a thing 
could have happened. With tottering footsteps he 
went to the library. But when he saw his son lying 
dead his strength deserted him, and he had to be led 
from the room. 

A doctor who had been hastily summoned examined 
the body, and found that death had been the result of 
a blow from some heavy instrument which had frac- 
tured the skull. 

The policeman who had been called in sent a mes- 
sage to the station and took charge of the room, ex- 
plaining that until his superior arrived he could not 
allow any one to enter it, or the body in any way to be 
interfered with. 

The inspector who had taken up the case at first was 
at the house a short time after the message had been 
despatched. Having seen the doctor and heard his re- 
port, he allowed the body to be removed to another 
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room, and proceeded with one of his men to make a 
minute search of the library. 

It was evident that Lord Charlton had been murdered 
in the house on the previous night. The doctor's 
statement suggested that death had taken place some 
twenty hours previously, and that would fix the time 
at about orte or two in the morning. 

The object of the murder would not, he thought, be 
difficult to discover. The placing of the body in the 
safe proved that the murderer had been able to open it, 
and that pointed to the possession of a key, because 
there were no signs of any violence having been used 
to the door or to the lock. 

Directly he ascertained from the servants that the 
Countess kept her jewels in a box in the safe he made 
a search for it, and found it had been burst open. An 
examination of the interior showed at once that the 
contents consisted solely of the cases — ^the jewels had 
all been taken. 

Then the inspector thought the case lay in a nutshell. 
Some one — either in the house or from outside — had 
obtained the key of the safe and had been in the act of 
stealing the Countess's jewels when his lordship en- 
tered and interrupted them. He was instantly felled to 
the ground and his senseless body thrust into the safe. 
The object of this concealment was to delay the dis- 
covery as long as possible, and enable the murderer 
or murderers to get a good start with their booty. 

Further inquiries showed that the key in the Coun- 
tess's keeping was the only one, and it was difficult to 
believe that any one had had possession of this on the 
night in question, as the Countess, after seeing her jewels 
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put away in the tin box and the safe locked, had taken 
the key to her room and locked it up in a drawer. The 
drawer was locked when she herself went to it to get 
the key for the maid that evening. The Countess had 
made a rule of locking the key away, because, some 
long time ago, when it was kept in an unlocked draw 
in her bedroom, it had been mislaid, and had only been 
found on the following day lying hidden in a thick fur 
hearth-rug in the boudoir. The Countess supposed 
she must have accidentally dropped it herself. To 
avoid a similar accident and the attendant anxiety, she 
had since then made it a rule to lock ths key up. 

With this fact in his possession, the inspector came 
to the conclusion that the key had been taken from the 
house at that time, and that what in thieves' parlance 
is known as ** a squeeze of the turn" had been taken 
and a duplicate made from it. 

A careful search of the dead man's clothing had 
shown that his studs and sleeve-links and watch and 
chain had been removed, and that his pockets had been 
emptied. The lining of the pocket of the dress-coat 
was dragged up a little, as though a hand had been 
roughly thrust into it and quickly withdrawn in a hur- 
ried search. 

The pawning of the watch was still a mystery to the 
inspector, as he felt certain that no man who had com- 
mitted murder in connection with a robbery would 
openly pawn the next morning an article which could 
easily be identified, and which would at once furnish 
the police with an important clue. 

It was now more than ever important to know his 
lordship's exact movements after he left the house at 
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which he had dined. Whoever the gentleman was 
who accompanied him to the house, and smoked and 
drank with him, he would be able to give important 
information as to the time he left his host, and whether 
his host went out with him or remained in the house. 
It was possible that the two fifty-pound notes which 
had been taken, evidently by Lord Charlton himself 
from his own room, had been given to his visitor, or 
—seeing the character of some of the people with 
whom his lordship mixed on the race courses and at 
the gambling dens — ^the visitor himself might be im- 
plicated in the crime. It might have been "a put-up 
job "—the man who came home with Lord Charlton 
might have been the means of bringing an accomplice 
into the house — the accomplice who had the duplicate 
key. 

The report of the murder had been telegraphed to 
every police-station in the Metropolis in order that not 
a moment might be lost in getting information which 
might lead to a clue. 

Sergeant Gannett, who had been away in the coun- 
try for a couple of days in connection with a big hotel 
swindle, heard the news, and so did Sergeant Verity. 

The statement that the murdered man had dined 
that evening at Mr. Darvell's caused them at once to 
take a serious personal interest in the mystery. 

It was late when Gannett heard of the crime. He 
had come in by a late train, and only reached the 
station where he had to make a report at something 
past ten. Sergeant Verity, who was not on duty, had 
been at home and had only come out a little previously. 
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The two men met at the station and heard the par- 
ticulars almost simultaneously. They ascertained that 
inquiries made at Darvell's had failed to elicit any in- 
formation, as Darvell himself had gone out in the morn- 
ing and had not yet returned to his house, and Mrs. 
Darvell had gone out for the evening, but her maid 
couldn't say where. The servants were unable to give 
any information, as they did not see Lord Charlton 
leave. 

The only person who had been able to say anything 
at all was old Mr. Joyce, who explained that he wasn't 
allowed in the dining-room or drawing-room when 
his son-in-law had company, but that he had been 
looking over the banisters when the last of the guests 
were leaving, as he was anxious to see the back of 
them, and to go and have a chat with his daughter be- 
fore he went to bed, and he believed that the person 
who left with Lord Charlton was a gentleman about 
whom he knew nothing except that his name was 
Stephens; 

The name was unknown to the police who had 
made the inquiry, but when Jack Gannett heard it he 
looked at Sergeant Verity with an air of triumph. 

"Darvell may be in this or he mayn't,'* he ex- 
claimed, *'but I'll wager my life that Stephen Alison 
is. I'm off to Exton Street at once, but it's a hundred 
to one the bird's flown ! " 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE BROTHERS. 

For a moment the two men stood facing each other 
on the doorstep; no sound was uttered either by John 
or Stephen Alison. Many a time in the years since 
they had parted they had met each other in imagina- 
tion, and each then had spoken the words that fitted 
the situation. But now that they had really met, each 
seemed paralyzed by the presence of the other. 

Stephen Alison had often repeated aloud to himself 
in the silence of his prison cell a fierce denunciation of 
the brother whose wicked act had brought him to ruin 
and degradation. 

John Alison, as his riches increased and the possi- 
bility of returning to England in comfort under his 
new name became a fixed idea, had frequently re- 
hearsed the sympathetic speech of apology and regret 
with which he would greet his brother, and oflFer, with 
the wealth at his command, to make every possible 
atonement for the past 

But the words which had come so glibly then froze 
on his lips now, as his eyelids drooped before the keen 
gaze of the brother he had wronged. 

Stephen was the first to find his voice. He had 
mastered his emotion sufficiently to recognize that, 
whatever his brother had to say to him, or he had to 
say to his brother, a front doorstep in Exton Street 
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was a most unsuitable place for the interview, espe- 
cially as it was likely to be a stormy one. All the bit- 
terness that Stephen had felt in the early years had 
been revived by the sight of his brother, but he could 
hardly give vent to his feelings before the loafers of 
Exton Street. 

He broke the silence by asking his brother to come 
inside, and John, who was beginning to feel exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, gladly accepted the invitation. 

Once the door had closed behind him, John Alison's 
self-confidence returned. 

"Stephen," he said, ''I've come back to England a 
rich man. I have only been here a day or two. Di- 
rectly I was able to find out where you were 1 came to 
ask you to let me make you every reparation in my 
power for the wrong I did you." 

it was dark in the little hall, and the two men could 
scarcely see each other. 

** You'd better come upstairs to my room," said 
Stephen; ** there's a good deal we have to say to each 
other." 

He led the way, and John Alison followed. Opening 
the door of the little room which had been his home 
since his release from Portland, the ex-convict turned 
to his brother—*' This is my place," he said. "There 
is no one in the house but ourselves, so we can talk 
freely." 

John Alison looked round the miserable room, and 
thought of his own wealth and the comfort which for 
years his money had brought him. For the first time 
in his life he felt ashamed of himself. 

" Stephen," he stammered, "1— I'm awfully sorry— 
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I should have sent to you, but — but — 1 knew what had 
happened, and 1 couldn't risk my letters passing 
through the hands of the prison officials." 

" You need not make any excuses, John. What you 
have done in the past is for you to settle with your 
own conscience. What you are going to do in the 
future is for you to settle with me. You say you are 
rich now. Beyond what you owe me — ^the money of 
which you defrauded me — 1 want nothing of you; but 
I have a wife and a daughter." 

** Where are they, Stephen ?" 

"Away in the country. They have not seen me 
since 1 was branded as a felon. I shall never see them 
again, for my child has been taught to believe me dead, 
but 1 owe them reparation for the ruin and the disgrace 
1 brought upon them, and I intend to pay my debt 
through you." 

" I will do anything in my power, Stephen. It is to 
arrange that that I have sought you out and come here 
to-night. I can do whatever you wish, for I have 
made a large fortune in South Africa." 

"You must tell me everything now," said Stephen 
sternly; "there mu^t be nothing kept back. I know 
that you haven't made your fortune as John Alison, and 
you haven't returned to London as John Alison — ^you 
couldn't very well do that. What do you call yourself 
now?" 

"Clement Hansell." 

" What is your fortune ? " 

" Over a million." 

Stephen Alison, who had been standing during their 
short interview, looked at his brother almost vindic- 
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lively. The man who had injured him, robbed him, 
made him a felon, was a millionaire ; while he, Stephen, 
had been a convict, laboring side by side with the vilest 
of the vile, and the wife and the daughter he had 
robbed of their home had to live dependent on the 
charity of a relative. 

He felt inclined for a moment to turn fiercely upon 
his brother, but that would have interfered with the 
plan which had rapidly shaped itself in his mind. He 
did not want revenge now, but justice— justice for his 
wife and child. He sat down on the side of the little 
bed and motioned his brother to take the chair by the 
fireplace. 

**Let me understand the position thoroughly," he 
said. '* You have just arrived from South Africa — you 
say you have only been here a few days. Have you 
come to settle in London, or are you going back again 
to your property ? " 

**I have realized all my property, and I intend to 
settle here. 1 have taken a house in Grosvenor Place 
for a time. 1 intend, as soon as I have had time to 
look round, to buy an estate in the country." 

'* You are not afraid that any one will recognize you 
— as John Alison — the swindler and the absconding 
bankrupt.^" 

Clement Hansell winced. 

"Everybody was paid when the business was 
wound up," he said. **But 1 have no desire to be 
recognized as John Alison, and 1 don't think there is 
any fear of it. 1 have changed my appearance con- 
siderably. Taking off my moustache has made as 
great a difference to me as the loss of your beard has 
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to you. Wc knew each other, but I don't think any 
one who had known us in the old days would recog- 
nize either of us. G>me, let bygones be bygones, 
Stephen. I know that I cannot undo all that you 
have suffered, but at least 1 can make the future a 
peaceful one for you and yours." 

" Very well, we will put sentiment aside, and talk 
business. What do you propose to do for my wife 
and daughter ? " 

" Anything you ask me, and for you too. I am pre- 
pared to give you the money you lost through me and 
;£50,ooo besides. I am not likely to marry, and in 
my will 1 have left you all I possess, and in the event 
of your dying before me, everything is to go to your 
wife and daughter." 

'* When can 1 see that will ?" 

The millionaire hesitated. 

" It is with my papers in the boxes sent on to Gros- 
venor Place. 1 haven't taken possession yet, but I am 
going there to-night when 1 leave you." 

A hundred ideas were whirling through Stephen 
Alison's brain. If his brother was speaking the truth, 
if he really was the wealthy man he declared himself 
to be, the whole course of his, Stephen's, life would 
be changed. There would be no necessity for him to 
move a step further in the plot against Lord Charlton. 
He would be able to defy Darvell, and to warn his 
intended victim. He might even with this money at 
his command be able to leave England with his wife 
— ^to go somewhere where the truth might be revealed 
to May, and they might be all happy again together. 

But was John Alison speaking the truth — the whole 
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truth — or was he exaggerating and lying in order to 
secure his brother's silence for a time ? 

"You are going to this house of yours to-night; I 
will come with you," he said. ** I will come with you 
now." 

Again John Alison hesitated. 

*' I don't think you'd better come to-night," he said. 
"The fact is no one there knows me. As a matter of 
fact, the servants haven't seen me. The only person 
who has done so is the butler, and he, I believe, has 
left. I have sent word that I shall come to-night, but 
it will be difficult for me to get at all my luggage 
and search for papers at once. But you can come to- 
morrow." 

"Very well — give me the address." He took an 
envelope from his pocket — the envelope of the letter 
Darvell had written him to Kelly's Library. 

"Write it down for me," he said. 

John Alison took out the gold pencil at the end of 
his watch chain and wrote the address. Stephen took 
it and read it over carefully. It was only a few doors 
betow the Earl of Powick's. The coincidence brought 
a bitter smile to his lips. He had been the previous 
evening only a few doors from the residence of a 
millionaire brother, and he had, in order to get a few 
' decent clothes to go away in, had to take money from 
a man whom he had been engaged to murder. 

"Very well," he said, " I'll call on you to-morrow. 
What time?" 

" Make it evening. Say nine o'clock — that will have 
given me time to attend to some matters of business 
that I must arrange. I have to go to the bank to which 
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my account and my securities have been transferred 
from Johannesburg and introduce myself. 1 have to 
find a solicitor to act for me. I have only been a day 
or two in London staying at an hotel, you see, and I 
have really done nothing and seen no one yet. I 
haven't thought about business — my first object was 
to find you." 

"And now that you have found me ? " 

" 1 must do something to make myself known." 

'* As Clement Hansell?" 

"Naturally. You see, my position at present is an 
extraordinary one. 1 haven't presented a single letter 
of introduction, and there is no one who knows me 
and can identify me as Clement Hansell. When I go 
to Grosvenor Place to-night the latchkey and the letter 
from the house agent who sent it to me will be my 
sole authorities to the servants who are to look upon 
me as their master. 1 am absolutely starting a new life. " 

"I understand," said Stephen, "and I can quite ap- 
preciate the value of the position—to you. Mr. Clement 
Hansell has been busy the last day or two in ascertain- 
ing if any one was likely to recognize him as John 
Alison." 

"No. I confess that I was a little anxious on that 
score, and I went to the City and saw plenty of people 
who knew me intimately years ago, and not one of 
them showed the slightest token of recognition. The 
fact of my being so entirely unknown to any one in 
London as Clement Hansell is the result of circum- 
stances not of my own arranging. But don't let us 
talk any more about myself — 1 wfant to hear your 
views, your plans — 1 want you to think out between 
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now and to-morrow the best way in which I can as- 
sure your own future, and that of your wife and child." 

"Very well. TU think things over, and I'll come to 
you at Grosvenor Place to-morrow at nine." 

The millionaire rose to go. He was intensely re- 
lieved that the interview had been as calm as it had 
been, for he had anticipated fierce resentment on 
Stephen's part. 

He held out his hand. But Stephen shook his head. 

'* Not yet, John,," he said. ** Til wait for that until I 
know a little more of Mr. Clement Hansell." 

The name brought a sudden thought to John Alison's 
mind. *'By-the-bye," he said, '*when you come 
you'll have to give your name to a servant, of course 
— I don't think it will be well to give your real one." 

•'Why not?" 

"Yours was a celebrated case, 1 understand," stam- 
mered the millionaire — " and — and the name may be 
still remembered." 

"1 don't choose to take a false name to call upon 
my brother— the man whose treachery was the means 
of making me a criminal! I shall come as Stephen 
Alison." 

John Alison, whose courage had risen when he 
found his brother more amenable to reason than he 
had expected him to be, faced the situation boldly. 
After all, Stephen was a penniless ticket-of-leave man 
living in one room, and he was not likely for a trifle 
like this to sacrifice the future of his wife and child. 
So, altering his tone and his manner, he turned to his 
brother with a new look in his face. 

** If I am to do as I have promised this evening. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

GAYGOLD AND CO. 

Mr. Sampson Gaygold sat in his private office in one 
of the narrow streets running off the Strand down to 
the Thames. Mr. Gaygold was a short, stout little 
man of about five-and-thirty, with a small fair mous- 
tache, greenish eyes, and an oily smile. 

Mr. Gaygold's father came to this country from Po- 
land, where his name was Solomon Smolensky. It 
was as Solomon Smolensky, when he rose to be prin- 
cipal cutter at an East End firm of tailors, that he took 
to wife a young Polish lady, and was in due course 
blessed with a son who was called Solomon after his 
father. 

Before young Solomon was fifteen his father, who 
had been combining a little money-lending with the 
tailoring business he had started on his own account, 
made a serious mistake with regard to a bill trans- 
action, and found himself on speaking terms with one 
of her Majesty's judges, and later on the inmate of a 
substantial building in which he was generously pro- 
vided with board, lodging, and clothes gratis. It had 
been intended that Mr. Smolensky should enjoy the 
hospitality of the British Government for five years, 
but before eighteen months had expired the guest- 
chamber was vacant. Mr. Smolensky, worried pos- 
sibly at the idea that he wasn't allowed to pay for any- 
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thing, fell into a low, weak state, and passed quietly 
a>vay in the prison infirmary. 

Two years later Mrs. Smolensky married again, and 
young Solomon, who was a clerk in a wholesale house 
in Houndsditch, was left to find a home for himself. 
It was then that he fell in with a young fellow of his 
own persuasion whose father kept a loan office, and 
to this office Solomon was irresisibly attracted. At 
the age of twenty-eight, having found the capital in 
some mysterious way, he determined to do things on 
a big scale. He deserted the East for the West, 
opened an office in the neighborhood of the Strand, 
fixed a brass plate outside the door, "Sampson Gay- 
gold & Co.," and advertised his willingness to lend 
money to noblemen and others on note of hand only. 

He might possibly have done well. Money-lending 
on genuine commercial principles is by no means a 
bad business, but the paternal ** crook" was in young 
Solomon's veins, and from the first he tried to best 
his customers and descended to shady transactions, 
which, becoming known, kept the better-class clients 
away from him. 

He had overreached himself, and in more than one 
instance had lost his money. He declared that this 
was the result of "going straight," and, eager for the 
wealth which some of his confreres seemed to make 
so easily, he had lately conceived a scheme of finance 
which, while being comparatively safe, would yield a 
substantial income. 

' The scheme was simplicity itself. It was to employ 
as his touts certain gentlemanly scamps, who were 
thrown constantly into the society of extravagant 
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young men with expectations or rich relatives. The 
young men were to be worked in such a way that 
they would obtain money under circumstances which 
would lay them open to prosecution for fraud. The 
fear of a criminal charge would induce his victims or 
their relatives to pay up, without disputing the amount 
of the aggrieved money-lender's claim. 

Encouraged by the success which had hitherto at- 
tended his efforts he had become bold, and now he 
had readily entered into the scheme connected with 
Lord Charlton, which Jack Darvell, who had lately 
acted as a *' tout," had suggested to him. 

When Cecil Halford came to him in a fix for jCi^ 
which he had lost at cards, and, being pressed for 
money in other quarters at the time, was unable to 
pay, Mr. Gaygold took the young man's acceptance 
for ;^200, and in a clever way induced the young fel- 
low, who wanted the money at once as it was a debt 
of honor, to put his father's name and address on the 
back. 

The idea that he was committing forgery never 
entered the young man's head. He wrote his name 
and address at the request of the money-lender, in the 
money-lender's presence, and there was therefore no 
attempt at fraud or deception of any kind. 

But it was the first step. Mr. Gaygold calculated 
that when the bill became due young Halford would 
be unprepared or unwilling to pay it. Young men 
who borrow at exorbitant interest are never anxious 
to pay cash if pen and ink and a bill stamp are sug- 
gested to them as an alternative. Cecil Halford would 
call and ask for time. Mr. Gaygold would then sug- 
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gest a further small advance, and take a bill for a con- 
siderably larger amount. But he would inform his 
victim that it must be indorsed with his father's name as 
the other was. He knew that the young man wouldn't 
go to his father, and he concluded that, wanting the 
money, he would do as he had done before — write the 
name himself. Then he would have his prey in his 
clutches and the rest would be easy. If the young 
man couldn't find the money to meet Mr. Gaygold's 
claim, his father would. Men in Captain Halford's 
position don't let their only sons face a criminal charge 
if they are rich enough to prevent it. 

But the money-lender had decided that his intended 
victim was not likely to play into his hands. He 
hadn't been a bit frightened at the vague hint of 
criminal proceedings (Mr. Gaygold had not informed 
him on what grounds he based the charge), and he 
hadn't asked for a renewal. All he had said was, 
'* Well, you'll have to let it stand over for a bit, and 
I'll pay it by and by, with the interest." 

Mr. Gaygold made up his mind that he had better 
play the card he held and get as much as he could out 
of Captain Halford on the present deal, and get rid of 
a client who wasn't likely to be profitable. 

So he had written the letter which had caused the 
Captain to leave the Hermitage hurriedly with May 
and hasten to town a prey to the most terrible anxiety 
and grief. 

4c « :(: 4c 4c 4c ' 

There was a knock at the inner door which shut Mr. 
Gaygold away from the clerk's office. 
"Come in— what is it, Mr. Bliss?" 
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A good-looking young fellow of about seventeen, 
with wavy brown hair and frank blue eyes, entered 
the sanctum. 

" 1 beg your pardon, sir, but Captain Half ord wishes 
to see you." 

"Oh I Is he alone?" 

** No, sir — there's a young lady with him. Shall 1 
show the Captain in, sir ? " asked the clerk. 

"No — let him wait. Say Tm busy — I'll see him in 
ten minutes. Give him the newspaper to read. Fold 
it open at the police news. See ? " 

The clerk withdrew to obey his instructions, and 
Mr. Gay gold looked after him admiringly. " Nice boy 
that — gentlemanly — good-looking young fellow. 1 
shall get some more of that sort." 

Mr. Gaygold when he reorganized his business had 
determined to keep his fellow-religionists off his prem- 
ises as much as possible. He wanted to encourage his 
clients to think they were dealing with a benevolent 
individual whose sole desire was to get them out of a 
difficulty. So he wasn't going to give the game away 
by having a wide-awake, cunning-looking clerk in his 
olfice. The young gentleman who at present occupied 
the next office was the son of a sea captain. Gaygold 
had ruined the father and taken the boy on as clerk at 
;^i a week. The name of Bliss tickled him immensely. 
His favorite joke to a client was, "Ah, you'll always 
find Bliss in my office!" He gave Master Bliss teh 
shillings a week, and credited his father's account with 
the balance. 

Master Bliss was a decided find. The young fellows 
who came to the office, seeing his frank English face. 
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lost all their terror of the Jew money-lender. And the 
old fellows felt almost ashamed of themselves for com- 
ing to ask for more time. They would have liked to 
have handed Master Bliss the bank-notes and said, 
" Give these to Mr. Gaygold, my boy — it is what 1 
owe him — and there's a sovereign for yourself." 

When Mr. Gaygold had kept Captain Halford wait- 
ing a quarter of an hour he rang the bell and told 
young Bliss to show the gentleman in. Then he pushed 
his chair away, stood with his back to the fire, and as- 
sumed the most benevolent smile of which he was 
capable. 

Captain Halford entered the room of the money- 
lender with faltering footsteps. He was leaning on 
May's arm for support. Mr. Gaygold, who had a 
keen eye for female beauty, looked at May admiringly, 
and thought he had never seen such a sweet face be- 
fore. 

" I am very pleased to see you, Captain Halford," he 
said; "pray be seated. But if we are going to talk 
business, had not this young lady better " 

"This yoijfng lady is my niece, sir," replied the Cap- 
tain, straightening himself up with an effort — "she 
knows the object of my visit to you." 

" 1 see — family confidence — nothing like family con- 
fidence, eh ? I am sorry 1 have had to apply to you 
for the amount 1 advanced your son, but, of course, as 
you indorsed the bill you were quite prepared for the 
demand." 

"Enough, sir. 1 have seen my son in town this 
morning, and he tells me that you advanced him ;^I50 
on his acceptance." 
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" I have your son's acceptance for ;^200 and it is in- 
dorsed by you. If we are going to make this a purely 
business transaction, that is how the matter stands." 

"My indorsement, sir, is a *' 

"Ah, Captain," exclaimed Mr. Gay gold, glancing 
sympathetically at May, "pray — pray do not tell me 
that it is not your indorsement. It would distress me 
more than 1 can say. Your son is such a charming 
young man — such a very charming young man." 

The Captain, who had been listening with clenched 
fists to the money-lender's praise of his son, was about 
to give vent to his feelings when May placed her hand 
warningly on his arm. 

" Uncle," she said, with a little gasp. 

" Don't be afraid. May — 1 know the man I'm dealing 
with. Come, sir, I've had enough of your canting 
humbug. Give me the bill and I'll give you the 
money!" 

The Captain put his hand in his pocket and drew 
out a roll of bank-notes. 

"Let me see," said the money-lender. "The bill's 
several days overdue — I shall want £220, You see, 
there's the notary's charge and the office expenses and 
the letters I've written." 

This time the Captain exploded. " You scoundrel ! " 
he said. " My son has told me everything. You gave 
him ;£i50 for the bill, and you induced him to write 
my name on the back. He wrote it in your presence, 
at ydur request, and you have the infernal impudence 
to demand the money of me on my indorsement." 

Mr. Gaygold flung up his hands and raised his eyes 
to the ceiling with horror. 
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"Oh, what a wicked young man!" he exclaimed. 
'* He brought me the bill with your indorsement on it, 
and said he'd got you to do it. That's why 1 let him 
have the cash. But now that you tell me it is a forgery, 
1 cannot take your money, sir. Put up your notes — I 
will not compound a felony." 

"What!" exclaimed the Captain, trembling with 
rage, "you dare! I'll send for the police — I'll have 
you up at the Old Bailey, you infamous scoundrel — 
ni_I'll " 

May, terrified, lifted her eyes imploringly to her 
uncle. 

"I'm sorry for you, miss," said Gaygold quietly, 
"very sorry, but I can't part with a forged document, 
and your uncle's accusation that I was a party to the 
fraud is a very serious one— very serious." 

"Are you going to give me that bill?" exclaimed 
the Captain. 

" You had better come and see me to-morrow alone. 
I'll — I'll think about it. I must consult my solicitor. I 
ought to put the matter in the hands of the police and 
have your son arrested at once. But 1 won't do any- 
thing rash — for the young lady's sake. Come, Cap- 
tain, you'd better sleep on it, and call again to-morrow, 
and come in a good temper. I shall expect you at 
twelve." 

He opened the door, and the Captain, who by this 
time had begun to see that he had not been diplomatic, 
controlling himself with an effort, took May's arm 
again and went out. 

Mr. Sampson Gaygold went back to the fireplace and 
resumed his favorite attitude. 
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• He'll give me ^300 for that bill to-morrow. If he 
doesn't TU frighten him out of his life. He'll do any- 
thing rather than risk a police court case. 1 believe 
he'd pay ^^500 for the sake of his son's good name. 
Ah, what a fme thing that ' good name ' is for our 
business. But it must be deuced expensive to 
the " 

He stopped suddenly. On the comer of the table 
against which the Captain's niece had been leaning, lay 
a little cambric handkerchief. 

Sampson Gay gold walked across the room, picked it 
up, and examined it. 

In the corner was the name of the fair owner — 
"May Alison/' 

The money-lender knitted his brows. "That's 
odd," he said. "Stephen Alison is the man Darvell's 
got to do the Charlton business for us— it isn't a com- 
mon name. I must find out a little more about that 
young lady before the Captain calls to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

EXIT STEPHEN ALISON. 

For a minute or two Stephen Alison stood dazed by 
the dead body of his brother. 

The shock had temporarily deprived him of the 
power of thought. Staring with dilated eyes at the 
inanimate form lying so ghastly still upon the bed — 
the features drawn in pain and looking terrible in the 
dim candle-light — he forgot everything else. Even the 
startling news which he had just heard cried aloud in 
the street had been obliterated from his mind. 

But as he turned with a choked sob of horror from 
the bed on which his dead brother lay, his eyes fell 
upon the newspaper which had fallen from his hand 
upon the floor. 

Then in one swift flash of thought the other tragedy 
was borne in upon him. 

He picked up the paper with a trembling hand and 
found the big headline — 

"Murder of a Nobleman." 

There were no details given. But there, staring him 
in the face, was the fact that Lord Charlton, the man 
whom he had been hired to kill, the man with whom 
he had been alone in the dead of night, had been found 
murdered. The report said nothing as to time — noth- 
ing as to surrounding circumstances — only that Lord 
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Charlton's murdered body had been discovered by the 
servants in the library at Grosvenor Place. 

He tried to think things out. The murder could 
hardly have been committed in the daytime in a busy 
house. He turned to the paper again and read the 
paragraph: — 

" The news has just reached us that Lord Charlton 
was found murdered to-day in the library at the resi- 
dence of his father, the Earl of Powick. There is no 
clue at present to the assassin." 

The body was discovered "to-day." It might be 
that it had been discovered that morning and the news 
had only been communicated to the papers that even- 
ing. 

Overwhelmed by the horrors that had come so sud- 
denly upon him, his brain reeled. 

The only thing that shaped itself in his mind clearly 
was that he, a convict released on license, had made 
the murdered man's acquaintance under a false name, 
and had been alone with him in this very library the 
previous night. 

He had received money from Lord Charlton — bank- 
notes bearing his indorsement. One he had changed 
at the Bank of England, one was still in his breast- 
pocket. He, a penniless ticket-of-leave man, had 
nearly a hundred pounds about him. Lord Charlton's 
money. 

Darvell would know why the money had been given 
him, but Darvell had practically hired him to do the 
very deed that had just been committed. 

One thing he felt was certain — that his connection 
with the victim would soon be known to the police. 
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and that the circumstances were quite suspicious 
enough, providing the real assassin was unsuspected, 
to warrant his arrest. 

And then he would be brought before a magistrate. 
The newspapers would be filled with the details of his 
case. The story of his life would be dragged forth 
again. The world would ring with his name and 
everybody would believe that, whether he was the 
actual murderer or not, he was implicated in the 
crime. 

He grew nervous and trembled. A cold sweat gath- 
ered on his brow. He expected every moment to hear 
the cry of the mob in the street outside — to hear the 
officers of justice beating at the door and demanding 
admission. 

What could he do ? Leave his brother lying there 
dead alone and escape while he had the chance ? 

No, flight would serve only to justify the suspicion 
which was certain to attach to him. 

Suddenly an idea came to him. He remembered 
that he was alone in the house. No one had seen his 
brother come in, no one knew that they had been to- 
gether. 

He bent over the lifeless form, gazing with terrified 
but searching eyes at the features. 

How like John was to him. He remembered the 
troubles caused in their early manhood by their start- 
ling resemblance. He remembered how he had worn 
a beard and his brother only a moustache, in order to 
put an end to the awkward mistakes which were con- 
stantly being made by friends and acquaintances. 

John Alison had shaved off his moustache for greater 
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security when he came to England as Clement Hansell. 
Stephen had grown his since his release from Portland. 
If his upper lip were shaved he would be the living 
image of Clement Hansell. But for the. clothes, the 
dead body on the bed might be that of Stephen Alison, 
the ex-convict 

But Stephen Alison was not clean shaven, and — 

In desperate straits men think quickly. The thought 
that came swiftly to Stephen Alison was acted upon 
instantly. 

An old pair of scissors which he had borrowed from 
his landlady that morning lay upon the mantelshelf. 
To cut his moustache off was the work of a minute. 
Then taking a razor from the drawer where he kept it 
he made a lather in the soap-dish, and in a minute his 
upper lip was clean. 

There was a rickety toilet-glass on the chest of 
drawers. He looked at himself in this, and then went 
back to the bed and scrutinized the features of the mil- 
lionaire. 

He had made his plan of escape — which would en- 
able him not only to avoid arrest and all the ignominy 
of a trial, but which would give him the chance of 
peace— perhaps happiness — for the remainder of his 
days. 

The details of the strange story his brother had told 
of his being practically unknown in London marshalled 
themselves in orderly array in his mind, which was 
now concentrated on one idea. 

Clement HanseU's fortune was his now — legitimately 
his, for his brother had left him everything in his will. 
The servants at Grosvenor Place were expecting their 
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master that night, but his latchkey and the agent's 
letter were to be his sole introduction. 

Clement Hansell was even unknown to his bankers, 
to whose, care the sums realized by the sale of his 
properties in South Africa had been transferred. 

Clement Hansell had come to London known to no 
one. He had come to begin a new life, and he had 
not yet begun it. Every circumstance was favorable 
to the execution of the scheme which Stephen in his 
desperation had conceived. 

With trembling fingers he searched in the dead 
man's pocket, and found a bunch of keys at the end of 
a chain. One of the keys was evidently a latchkey. 
Cut upon the handle was the number of the house in 
Grosvenor Place. 

In the breast-pocket were a number of memoranda 
and letters. Among them was the agent's letter which 
had been sent with the key. 

Stephen Alison hesitated for a while, then he made 
up his mind to carry out the wild idea that had come 
into his brain. 

From that moment he concentrated himself upon the 
task that lay before him. Powerful man as he was, he 
would not have been able to accomplish it but for the 
almost superhuman strength which in moments of im- 
minent peril seems to brace the nerves and harden the 
muscles even of weak women. 

Slowly and carefully he divested the body of his 
brother of its clothing. That task accomplished, a 
more difficult one remained. He had to dress the body 
of a dead man in the clothes of a living one — dress it 
without haste, without neglect, so that to the trained 
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eyes which would presently be fixed upon it, the dead 
body should show nothing which could cause suspicion 
or suggest a doubt. , ' 

The task took him nearly an hour. When it was 
finished his strength suddenly deserted him, and for a 
mpment he felt that he was going to faint. 

But he rested a minute or two and recovered himself, 
and then, with a face from which every vestige of 
color had fled, he contemplated the result of his grue- 
sorpe task. 

The body that lay upon the bed was dressed in 
Stephen Alison's clothes. In the pockets were the un- 
changed bank-note indorsed "Charlton," and the 
smaller notes which Stephen had received at the Bank 
of England. In the breast-pocket were some old 
papers of Stephen Alison's and Stephen Alison's ticket- 
of-leave. He had not neglected a detail in his efforts 
to transfer his identity to the dead. 

He dressed himself carefully in the clothes which he 
had removed, and once more looked in the little glass. . 
But for the ashy greyness of the face it was Clement 
Hansel! who looked back at him from the mirror. The 
likeness was so complete that Stephen at the first 
glance started. It seemed to him that the dead man 
had come to life and was standing before him. 

Satisfied that so far there was no flaw, Stephen 
looked carefully round the room. 

The traces of the removal of his moustache were 
still there, and he decided to leave them. The first 
thing that any one who had known Stephen Alison 
would remember in connection with the body would 
be that the moustache had gone. The evidence would 
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be in the room, that Stephen some time previously to 
the heart attack which had proved fatal had removed it. 

If the police were the first to* enter the room they 
would conclude that the ex-convict, alarmed lest he 
should be identified as the man Stephens who had gone 
home with Lord Charlton, had determined to remove 
his moustache in order to disguise himself until he was 
safe out of the country. 

With the exception of ten pounds of gold which he 
kept in case of accidents, the money which the police 
would presume had been taken from Lord Charlton 
was on the person of the dead man. 

Nothing was lacking to complete the chain of evi- 
dence as to his identity. 

When everything was concluded a new terror struck 
a chill to Stephen's heart. There was no one in the 
house, but he had to get out of it. Would any one 
notice him leaving — would there be some one watch- 
ing already ? 

He didn't think that the police would be there in 
connection with the murder yet, because he felt sure 
that at the first inkling they obtained that he might be 
connected with it, they would come to the house and 
knock and demand admission. 

So far he was safe, but Exton Street was generally 
anything but deserted at this time of night, and he 
might be seen casually by some one who, when the 
police began to make inquiries, would give informa- 
tion. 

But that risk was one he was bound to run. The 
time was getting on, and every moment was of value. 

He took one farewell glance at the lifeless form 
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upon the bed, and then, with a prayer for mercy upon 
his lips, he went out of his door and stole cautiously 
down the stairs. 

In the little hall he listened for a moment or two. 
The street was unusually quiet. Then he opened the 
door and stepped out into the night. 

He walked rapidly along Exton Street and turned 
into Euston Road, and in Tottenham Court Road he 
hailed a hansom and drove as far as Hyde Park Corner. 

There he got out and walked along Grosvenor Place 
till he found the number he was looking for. 

As he came to the Earl of Powick's residence he 
saw a crowd of idlers gathered on the pavement. 
They were discussing the tragedy, and gazing with 
curious eyes at the silent house, in which the body of 
the murdered man was still lying. 

Stephen Alison's heart almost stood still, but he 
passed through quickly, and only a confused murmur 
fell upon his ears. 

A few minutes later he turned his latchkey in the 
door of Clement Hansen's house and entered boldly. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
lobelia's evening out. 

Lobelia Cutts was not altogether at her ease at the 
music-hall, to which she had gone with an order at 
the invitation of her friend Miss Simmons, the green- 
grocer's daughter. She got a seat which did not af- 
ford her a good view of the stage, and her line of 
sight was further interrupted by the presence imme- 
diately in front of her of a tall young woman who 
wore a wide hat with high feathers. 

It was particularly annoying to Lobelia, whose even- 
ings out were rare, to find herself in a position in 
which she could see so little for her money, or rather 
for her order. She heard the people screaming with 
laughter at the antics of the knockabouts, but she 
hadn't the slightest idea what they were doing, and so 
she couldn't laugh herself. She heard roars of appro- 
bation when the great Little Squiggles, at the end of 
his celebrated comic song, obliged with a dance, but 
as all she could see of the great Little Squiggles was 
the top of his hat — occasionally — she couldn't join in 
the demonstration. 

Miss Simmons was more fortunate, and grew hot 
and excited as the evening advanced. She yelled at 
the jokes of the comic singers ; she sat open-mouthed 
and breathless when the acrobats stood on each other's 
heads and shoulders, and she shrieked so hysterically 
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at the antics of a little man who came on as a char- 
woman afflicted with kleptomania and a weakness for 
a "drop of something short/' that Lobelia dug her 
elbows rather spitefully into her friend's ribs, and 
begged her not to make an exhibition of herself. 
Whereat Miss Simmons grew indignant, and asked 
Lobelia who she was talking to, and had she. Lobelia, 
treated Miss Simmons, or had she. Miss Simmons, 
treated Lobelia ? 

The argument grew wordy, and eventually Miss 
Simmons told her friend to "shut it." She came out 
to enjoy herself, and she didn't want to be taught 
manners by a step-cleaner. 

" Don't you call me a step-cleaner," muttered Lobelia 
angrily. " I'm as good as you any day. You've got 
a lot to be stuck up about, haven't you ?— 'cus your 
father sells coals and 'taturs! Step-cleaner, indeed! If 
1 was I'd come and clean your steps for nothin' — 
they wants it." 

There was a hurricane of applause as a popular fa- 
vorite came on, and Miss Simmons, informing her friend 
that she'd talk to her when they got outside, gave her 
heart and soul to the entertainment. 

Lobelia, balked of the pleasure she had anticipated, 
angry with her friend, and generally upset by the 
"contrariness" of things, resigned herself to her fate, 
and sat back and nursed her wrath, and fell into a 
melancholy condition generally. 

If she had enjoyed herself probably she wouldn't 
have given a thought to the deserted house in Exton 
Street until the performance was over. But having 
nothing to distract her attention she began to think 
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over the boldness of her action in thus leaving the 
house to take care of itself. 

Suppose a friend or acquaintance of her aunt's 
called. The top-floor might answer the door — he 
had promised to — but he would have to say that no 
one was at home, and this would eventually reach her 
aunt's ears. And then there would be trouble. Lobe- 
lia >yas afraid of her aunt, and though she ''cheeked" 
her in a spirit of freeborn British independence, she 
always took care to make her rude remarks when the 
person to whom they were addressed couldn't possi- 
bly hear them. 

The fear of fire suggested itself, but that was dis- 
missed. She had seen that the fires in the kitchen and 
in the little front room were low before she left — she 
knew that if she got back by eleven she would hav^ 
plenty of time to relight the front room fire before her 
aunt and uncle returned, because it was understood 
that they wouldn't be home till after midnight. 

Then she began to think about the top-floor. She 
liked him, but her aunt had never quite got over her 
first suspicions. Was she right to have come away 
and left a man without any luggage to speak of alone 
in the house ? She didn't think that he'd get a van 
and move the furniture, but she believed that her aunt 
had money in some mysterious place that did duty for 
the old stocking and the teapot in which the elderly 
ladies of fiction keep gold and bank-notes to produce 
at the dramatic moment. 

Suppose the top-floor mystery in evening dress was 
a bad man, and took advantage of her absence to go 
ferreting about in search of her aunt's hidden treasure. 
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It would be sure to come out, when the loss was dis- 
covered, that Lobelia had deserted her post in the hour 
of danger, and then the rest of her life would be em- 
bittered by the scathing remarks which her aunt would 
continually utter in the presence of Jim. If Jim brought 
his young woman to tea probably they would also be 
detailed in the presence of the "hated rival." 

The idea of being " bullyragged " in the presence of 
this female serpent whom Jim was about to introduce 
to the domestic hearth of the Chipchases was too much 
for Lobelia. It destroyed the last possibility of her ex- 
tracting the slightest amusement from the glimpses of 
the stage she was able to catch between the ostrich 
feathers of the young woman in front. 

So with the usual perversity of human nature she 
sought to pick a quarrel with her friend Miss Simmons 
in order to make herself believe that Miss Simmons, 
and not her own conscience, was the cause of her 
evening's misery at a music-hall. 

She succeeded admirably, and when, after being 
called everything but a I^dy, Miss Simmons eventually 
told her friend to ''shut up" or she'd slap her face. 
Lobelia felt that the moment for action had come. So 
she rose, with a flushed face and flashing eyes, and 
after informing Miss Simmons that if she ever pre- 
sumed to address her either in terms of friendship or 
enmity again she'd " mark her," she pushed her way 
through the crowded gallery and gained the exit. 

When she got out into the street she began to mutter 
to herself, and before she got home she was fully con- 
vinced that Miss Simmons had behaved like a cat, and 
she felt so indignant that she soliloquized aloud. 
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" Catch me going out with 'er again. Not if I knows 
it; not me!" she exclaimed. ''Who's she, I'd like to 
know, with her orders for the gallery ? Next time I 
goes to a 'all I'll pay, and go decent. Who's she, with 
'er coke and 'er cabbage-stalks^ to give 'erself hairs 
and graces? That for 'er — and 'ow long is it since 
'er father only 'ad a donkey barrer ? " 



It was half-past ten when Lobelia reached Exton 
Street and let herself in with the latchkey. She was 
a little nervous, for as she approached the house her 
guilty conscience reasserted itself and the misdeeds of 
Miss Simmons were forgotten. 

Lobelia opened the door of the little sitting-room 
cautiously and peered in. The fire was out. She 
struc^ a match, found the lamp and lighted it, and 
looked round. Everything was as she had left it. 
She went into the kitchen, and there a solemn silence 
reigned, disturbed only by the occasional chirp of a 
cricket. 

With a deep sigh over the failure of the evening to 
which she had looked forward with such eager antici- 
pation, the little drudge went upstairs to her room and 
discarded her Sunday best with tearful eyes. She 
listened to hear if the top-floor was moving about, 
but she could not catch a sound. But she saw the 
candle-light under the crack of the door, and she con- 
cluded he was writing. Then she went downstairs, 
and putting some sticks and some torn paper under 
the dead coals proceeded to light the fire in the sitting- 
room. Her orders were to let the kitchen fire out. 
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Jim ttui »rrsrr.^f(td to get hli scpjer bcf-oce he cane it, 
itx U:x rr.oti',^ v/o^ld not be ark to cook anrthfng tear 

7 he n^ght, thou^ bright, was cold, and she knew 
th^t ^ler uricle would expect a fire when he returned, 
and if the fire had gone out her aunt would at once 
jump to the conclusion that Lobelia had done the 

She had just got the sulky coak to bum up into the 
%n%\fic\on of a blaze, and was picking up the ends of 
burned t^tick that had fallen on the hearth in order that 
their presence should not betray the relighting to the 
citgle eye of her aunt, when a loud knock at the door 
brought her heart into her mouth and made her leap 
to her feet. 

' * Good gracious 1 Whoever's that ? " she exclaimed. 
'' It can't be aunt. It must be somebody called. It's 
lucky I'm in." 

Slic went to the door and opened it cautiously, and 
WH» Astonished to see two gentlemen on the doorstep. 
The men looked at the girl keenly as the light of the 
street lump fell upon her face. 

** Anybody but you in ?" said one of them. 

**No, sir; if you want my aunt, she's out at a 
party. ** 

** Who's your aunt ?— the landlady ?" 

•*Ycs. sir." 

**()h, well, don't be frightened, my child. We've 
got to come into the house. We want to see the 
gentleman who lodges here, a Mr. Alison. You are 
the girl thut let me in when 1 came to see him once be- 
fore/* 
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" Yes, sir, I recollect you now. Mr. Alison's up- 
stairs, sir; but I don't know if I ought to let you in, 
being all alone. Would you mind waiting on the step 
while 1 go up and fetch him ? " 

"We'd better tell the girl who we are, Gannett," 
said Sergeant Verity; **we shall frighten her more if 
we don't." 

He turned to Lobelia, and in his most fatherly man- 
ner endeavored to calm her evident fears by explain- 
ing that he and his friend were police officers in 
private clothes. 

"Oh, sir," exclaimed Lobelia, "our lodger hasn't 
done anything wrong, has he ? " 

" 1 don't know, my dear," said the sergeant. " It's 
awkward your being in the house alone, but you 
needn't be afraid. See, here's a constable — you call 
him to the door if you like, and he'll tell you we're 
not burglars." 

Verity beckoned to the constable, who came up and 
was hurriedly made acquainted with the situation. 

"You'd better step inside and stop with the little 
girl while we go up," said Gannett. " The child may 
be frightened and call out." Then turning to Lobelia 
he said, "Now, my dear, you go into the room with 
the constable. We're only going to ask your aunt's 
lodger to give us a little information. Don't be 
frightened." 

Lobelia, who was pale and trembling, for the idea 
of police in the house in her aunt's absence had 
frightened her, as she afterward explained to Jim, 
"out of a year's growth," followed the uniformed 
officer into the little sitting-room and drop^j^d v\^o ^ 
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chair, wondering whether she should faint, or cry, or 
both, and the Sergeants Verity and Gannett went up- 
stairs. 

'* I know the way," said Verity, speaking under his 
voice. *' Follow me. Jack, and mind how you come 
— the stairs are a bit creaky." 

''All right, William — we're in luck in finding him 
in. I can't make it out. I'd have bet he'd have 
showed London a clean pair of heels the first thing 
this morning." 

"Hush!" said Sergeant Verity, in a whisper — 
*' there's a light in the room. He's there right enough." 

**Do you think he'll show fight?" said Gannett, 
taking a revolver from his pocket. ** He's most likely 
got a barker about him. Let me go first." 

The two men crept on tiptoe to the door, Gannett 
took the handle gently, turned it softly, and opened 
the door half an inch. 

'Mt isn't locked," he whispered. Then raising his- 
revolver he called out to his companion, **Now! " 

Flinging the door wide open he sprang into the 
room, closely followed by Verity. 

''Hanged if he isn't fast asleep," exclaimed Gan- 
nett, as he lowered his revolver and pointed to the 
motionless figure on the bed. 

Sergeant Verity took a step forward and bent over 
the silent figure and peered into the face. Then he 
uttered a cry of astonishment. 

"We're too late! ' he exclaimed. " Stephen Alison 
is dead!" h 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

WHAT THE POLICE FOUND. 

The first thought of Sergeant Gannett as he. gazed at 
the lifeless form of the man lying on the little bed was 
that Stephen Alison had committed suicide. 

"You go and get a doctor at once, William," he 
said, '* and I'll stop here. He's as dead as a doornail, 
but we must have a doctor." 

Sergeant Verity stood for a moment silent in the 
dimly-lighted room. 

"Poor chap," he said, and his memory wandered 
back to the happy English home to which his duty had 
taken him at the time of Stephen Alison's arrest. He 
remembered the pretty little girl and the pale-faced 
lady, and he glanced sympathetically at the distorted 
features of the unhappy man who, with all his sins 
upon his soul, had gone to take his trial at the Great 
Assizes. 

Sergeant Gannett, who had no sentiment, had in the 
meantime brought the candle from the wash-hand- 
stand, and was holding it close to the face of the dead. 

'*He was going to slope, William," he said; **he'd 
taken off his moustache to change his appearance." 

** 1 see," said Verity; ** but. Jack, if he was going to 
bolt, why should he have committed suicide ? It looks 
to me more as if he'd died in a fit. I'll go and get a 
doctor at once, and send word to the chief." 
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As soon as his comrade had quitted the room, Gan- 
nett began to make a business-like examination of the 
apartment. He wasn't going to touch the body or to 
disturb it in any way. There was no likelihood noW 
of the prisoner escaping, and Gannett, who had many 
years of experience, knew that his duty was to let the 
doctor make his examination first. Medical men are 
always strong upon this point, especially in cases 
where the medical testimony may be important. 

The moving of a body by the police or by strangers 
frequently destroys evidence which would have en- 
abled a doctor to say — particularly in the case of 
wounds inflicted with a gun or a pistol — whether it 
was suicide or murder. 

So Sergeant Gannett taking the candle, which had 
already burned down nearly to the socket, looked care- 
fully about the room. He noticed the lather in the 
soap-dish, the scissors, the razor, and the hair that the 
dead man had taken from his upper lip. 

**It can't be very long since he did that," he said. 
"Why the dickens should he have stopped here all 
day? The body of Lord Charlton might have been 
discovered at any time. Probably he thought he'd 
managed things too cleverly for suspicion to fall on 
him for some time yet." 

The detective looked at the candle. " That proves 
he hasn't been dead long," he muttered. '*A dead 
man doesn't light a candle, and this can't have been 
burning more than three hours at the outside. It's odd 
— very odd." 

He went to the little chest of drawers, and opened 
drawer after drawer and made a note of the contents. 
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There was nothing in them to connect the dead man 
Avith the crime of which Gannett felt convinced he was 
guilty. 

Before he and Verity had left the station further de- 
tails had come in, and it was known now that the 
Countess of Powick's jewel-case, which had been 
kept in the safe, had been found there rifled of its 
contents. 

Of course, Alison had confederates. Gannett's 
theory, after a hurried consultation with Verity and 
with his chief, was that Alison had accompanied Lord 
Charlton home and had managed in some way to ad- 
mit his accomplices, who were evidently expert bur- 
glars, to the house. There were no signs of the place 
having been broken into. 

Sergeant Gannett didn't expect to find any of the 
missing jewelry in the ex-convicfs room. He knew 
that it had probably been broken up or sent abroad for 
disposal that morning. But he felt sure that as soon 
as he could make a thorough search he would find a 
•good deal more money in Stephen Alison's possession 
than he could have come by honestly. 

The man wouldn't have 'been preparing for flight 
after a big jewel robbery accompanied by murder 
without having a share of the plunder about him. 

Sergeant Gannett thought out his theory of the 
crime quickly and logically. His nerves were of cast- 
iron, and the fact that he was alone with a dead man 
in no way disturbed him. He had if anything a slight 
feeling of resentment against Alison for being dead. 
There would have been a considerable amount of 
kudos for the "active and intelligent officer" if Alison 
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had been taken alive. The death, from whatsoever 
cause it arose, had discounted the arrest. 

He was meditating on his bad luck when he heard a 
footstep on the stairs, and presently Verity, accom- 
panied by the doctor and an inspector, entered the 
room. 

The doctor proceeded at once to an examination of 
the body, and gave it as his opinion that the deceased 
man had died of heart disease. Appearances pointed 
to something of the sort, but of course it was impos- 
sible to say until a post-mortem examination had been 
made. 

The doctor, having made his notes, left, and the two 
detectives and the inspector proceeded with their task. 

When Gannett found the fifty-pound note with the 
indorsement of Lord Charlton upon it, he held it up 
with a smile of satisfaction. 

** That puts it beyond a doubt," he said. 

Then they took from the dead man's pocket nearly 
forty pounds, and in the breast-pocket of his coat they 
found the license entitling Stephen Alison, a convict," 
to be at large. 

In the same pocket was a letter in an old, faded en- 
velope. The inspector opened and read it and handed 
it to Verity. 

It was a childish letter, written many years ago. It 
began ''My dear Papa," and was signed, ** Your lov- 
ing little daughter — May." 

Sergeant Verity looked at the little letter sadly and 
returned it to the inspector, who put it with the other 
papers and took charge of them. 

Stephen Alison in transferring everything in his own 
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pockets to those of his dead brother had in his haste 
and nervous excitement put May's letter with the 
others. Had he been calmer he would have kept that 
one link with the past. 

When the search was concluded and everything 
noted, the inspector turned to his subordinates and 
discussed the situation. 

There was no doubt now that Gannett's theory was 
correct, and that in at once getting on the track of 
Stephen Alison he had saved the murder of Lord 
Charlton from becoming one of the unsolved mys- 
teries of London crime. 

There was evidence that Alison, an ex-convict, had 
called on his old Turf associate, Jack Darvell, in the as- 
sumed name of Stephens. Darvell had renewed the 
intimacy, for, according to Mr. Joyce, Mr. Stephens 
had been one of the little dinner-party entertained by 
his son-in-law, and had left the house on the night of 
the murder with Lord Charlton. 

The evidence of the servants at Grosvenor Place 
pointed to the fact that his lordship had returned late 
that night and had been in the library with a guest. 

That that guest was Stephen Alison, the ex-convict, 
the note in the dead man's possession proved conclu- 
sively. 

Of course the money might have come into Alison's 
possession honestly, but it was hardly likely, unless 
his lordship had lost the sum to him at play or lent it 
to him. 

And if Stephen Alison was an innocent possessor of 
Lord Charlton's money, why had he shaved off his 
moustache and evidently prepared fot* flight ? 
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After discussing these points, Gannett asked the in- 
spector what had been done alx>ut Darvell. Had any 
news come in ? 

"There is absolutely nothing to connect him with 
this affair yet," said the inspector; "but, acting on 
your information, it has been decided to keep him 
under observation." 

** Don't you think he's in it ?" asked Gannett 

The inspector shook his head. " I don't quite see 
where he would come in," he replied. " My theory is 
that Darvell took on Alison more to assist him in some 
gambling fraud than anything else. I think that Ali- 
son, on the night of Darvell's dinner-party, got in with 
Charlton, and getting into the house with him admitted 
his accomplices, who were burglars." 

''That may be," said Verity, "and in that case I 
think It's most likely one of them was the murderer." 

Jack Gannett shrugged his shoulders. 

"It doesn't matter whether Alison was the actual 
murderer or not," he said; " he was in it." 



When Mr. and Mrs. Chipchase arrived home at about 
h«lf-past twelve they found quite a crowd of people 
loitering about in front of their residence. 

*'0 Siun!" exclaimed his good lady, "whatever's 
the matter? It*s that Lobelia set the house afire or 
done something dreadful! " 

Mr. Chipchase, who was not given to nervous ap- 
prehension, pooh-poohed the idea, but he was cross at 
having been put out of his regular habits, and the parlor 
of h\^ rtlative having been rather a draughty one, he 
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declared that he had a more than usually severe attack 
of "rheumatiz" in the right shoulder. 

" Go on/' he said; "if it was fire there'd be flames, 
leastways we'd see some smoke. Most likely it's 
somebody drunk agin our railin's. But if it is any- 
thing happened it's on account of you draggin' me out 
o* my 'ouse and 'ome after a hard day's work to sit in 
a draughty 'ole 'cos somebody's a year older than they 
want to be. Come along and let's get in— I'm that 
bad with rheumatiz, I shouldn't wonder if 1 was on 
the club for a fortnight. 1 feel like it." 

When the Chipchases reached the front door, Mrs. 
Chipchase found her fears of a tragedy more than 
reahzed. 

"There's a murderer there," said a woman in the 
crowd; "the police have got him." 

"A murderer!" cried Mrs. Chipchase. "O Sam, 
it's our top-floor — 1 always knew he was a bad lot." 

Sam knocked at the door, and Lobelia, pale-faced 
and trembling, opened it. 

Then Sam, dragging his wife after him, banged the 
door to in the face of the crowd, which had pressed 
forward to get a peep at the interior. 

The constable had, on the return of Verity with the 
doctor and the inspector, been sent away with a mes- 
sage, and Lobelia had been sitting cowering in terror 
over the fire, and expecting every moment that she 
should hear a desperate fight in the passage and see the 
top-floor engaged in deadly combat with his captors. 

The detectives had not told the girl that the lodger 
was dead, and she had been too frightened to venture 
out of the room to listen or to ask a question. 
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But as soon as Sam and his wife entered the house, 
and the inspector heard of their arrival, he came down 
and communicated the fact to them, and explained 
that he should have to lock the room upstairs and 
place an officer in charge until arrangements could be 
rnade for the removal of the body. 

When Lobelia heard for the first time that Stephen 
Alison was dead, she burst out crying. 

** Dead! '* she sobbed, " and just as I was going out 
he gave me half-a-crown." 

The inspector turned on her sharply. ** YouVe been 
out this evening ? " 

" Ye-es," said Lobelia. 

*' How long were you out ? " 

Lobelia glanced uneasily at her aunt. 

"Come,** said the inspector, '' 1 want to know." 

**I went out about seven and — and — Oh, aunt, for- 
give me, I'll never do it again — 1 came back at half- 
past ten." 

**Then," said the inspector, **this man was alone in 
the house for over three hours. That's important. If 
any one had b.een here to-night to see him you wouldn't 
know?" 

**No, sir," sobbed Lobelia; **he said he'd answer 
the door while I was out." 

The inspector made a note of the girl's statement, 
which he thought might be important, and took his 
departure. 

Then Lobelia, feeling that her sin had found her out 
and something dreadful had happened in her absence, 
looked imploringly at her aunt. 

But Mrs. Chipchase was too overpowered by the 
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tragedy, and the fact of her lodger's being a convict 
and a suspected murderer and a corpse all at the same 
time, that even the enormity of her niece's transgres- 
sion failed to rouse her to wrath. 

At one o'clock Jim Chipchase came in. The crowd 
had cleared away, and being full of his own informa- 
tion he didn't notice the preoccupied appearance of his 
relatives. 

"Father," he said, " 1 heard of a murder in Grosve- 
nor Place to-night, and 1 drove by and had a look at 
the house. I passed Mr. Clement Hansell's, and the 
lights was all up on the first floor. It's my belief as 
he's there now, and I'm going to call again to-morrow, 
with that letter." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

STEPHEN ALISON'S DAUGHTER. 

Jack Darvell and Sampson Gaygold were closeted 
together. The news of Lord Charlton's murder had 
affected them, in different ways. Gaygold, when he 
read the evening papers, had at first seen only the 
;^20.ooo in the pockets of himself and his associate, 
but a communication from Darvell had put a different 
complexion on matters. 

Darvell's first knowledge of what had happened had 
been gleaned from a perusal of the evening papers 
which the boys and men were hawking in the streets 
up to a late hour. 

When he got home he found Mr. Joyce in a state of 
great excitement and full of the murder, and Molly, 
who had just come in, listening to him with a white 
face. 

"O, Jack! " she exclaimed, as her husband came in, 
"what an awful thing it is ! You've heard, of course ? 
Poor Lord Charlton has been murdered, and the police 
have been here asking questions about your friend, Mr. 
Stephens, who left our house with him. I don't like it. 
Jack; it's an awful thing to be mixed up in. I " 

Jack Darvell frowned and glanced significantly at Mr. 
Joyce. Under the most ordinary circumstances, he ob- 
jected to discussing matters of any kind before his 
father-in-law, and so Molly understood the frown and 
stopped suddenly. 

264 
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Darvell had been nervous lest his wife, in her excite- 
ment, should forget his instructions and allow the 
name of Alison to escape her. When the Charlton 
dinner-party was hastily arranged, and he told her that 
he was inviting the gentleman they had met at the 
Piccadilly restaurant, she had mentioned that his name 
was Alison. 

So for a moment or two there was silence, and Mr. 
Joyce, probably feeling that he wasn't wanted, saved 
his son-in-law the necessity of giving him a delicate 
hint, kissed his daughter and bade her good-night, and 
went off to his own room to think things out over a 
long clay and a glass of hot gin and water. 

When they were alone Darvell turned angrily on his 
wife. " What have you said to your father ? " 

"Nothing — I'd only just come in and he was telling 
me." 

"You didn't say anything about Stephens not being 
the real name ? ** 

"No, I was so upset at hearing of the murder, I for- 
got that. O, Jack, you don't think this man— what 
was his name ? — Alison, wasn't it ?— had anything to 
do with it?" 

"No, of course not, but — the police have been here, 
your father says — and they're coming again to see me. 
It's a bit awkward. I shall have to tell them who 
Stephens is, I suppose, or if they find out it will look 
bad." 

There was a knock at the front door, and presently 
a servant entered and said the detective had called 
again and wished to see the master. 

Darvell told his wife to go, as he was not anxious 
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for her to assist at the interview, and then the visitor 
was shown in. 

The interview was not reassuring. Darvell saw at 
once that the detective attached considerable importance 
to the movements of Mr. Stephens, and in the first 
question put to him he was at bay. 

"Will you be good enough to tell me the address of 
the Mr. Stephens who left your house last night with 
Lord Charlton?" 

To say he didn't know wouldn't do. The young 
fellows who had been at the little dinner-party would 
be certain to give evidence, and they would say that 
Stephens had been found by Darvell to accompany 
Lord Charlton on a sporting expedition. It would be 
thought very curious that he should introduce to his 
lordship a traveling companion of whose address he 
was ignorant. He couldn't very well say, ** I wrote to 
him at Kelly's Library." After a moment's hesitation 
he saw that it was absolutely necessary that he should 
yield to the inevitable and risk an acknowledgment of 
the truth. 

**I must explain," he said. "Stephens wasn't the 
gentleman's real name — as a matter of fact, it wjts 
Stephen Alison — but as he had been connected with a 
Turf fraud he had adopted an alias." 

"Stephen Alison," said the officer, without betray- 
ing any surprise; "then, of course, we have the ad- 
dress, and now I must trouble you for a little more in- 
formation. The old gentleman 1 saw told me that you 
had a dinner-party. Lord Charlton and Mr. Stephens 
left together, but there were other guests present. 
Will you please give me their names and addresses ? " 
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Darvell gave the information, and then asked for a 
little on his own account. He was anxious td know 
more about the murder. 

The officer, however, was not to be drawn. He ex- 
cused himself by saying that he had not yet got all the 
details, as he was merely making inquiries for his 
superior. Then he bade Mr. Darvell good-night and 
went out. 

Jack Darvell, left by himself, tried to collect his 
thoughts and look matters clearly in the face. He 
could not bring himself to believe that Alison had been 
such a fool as to deliberately murder Lord Charlton in 
his own house. He could only imagine that some 
quarrel must have arisen, possibly that some extraordi- 
nary circumstance had betrayed Alison's identity to 
the young nobleman, and that the ex-convict had, in a 
fit of rage, struck his victim down, and then, finding 
that he had killed him, had placed the body in the safe, 
hoping thereby to secure more time to make good his 
escape from England. 

The fact that Alison had not called during the day, 
or in any way communicated with him, convinced 
Darvell that the ex-convict was guilty. 

He made up his mind to see Gaygold in the morn- 
ing. The fact that the money-lender held an assign- 
ment of an insurance policy for a large sum on the 
mtirdered man's life would naturally be speedily 
known to the police, and it was possible that an at- 
tempt might be made to connect this circumstance 
with the crime. 
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Mr. Gaygold was in possession of all the informa- 
tion when Darvell arrived at his office to discuss the 
situation. 

The morning paper had given the latest details, and 
it was now known that the motive of the crime had 
been robbery — ^that the valuable jewels of the Countess 
of Powick had been stolen from the safe in which the 
dead body of the young nobleman had been found. 

There was also a further statement which had keenly 
interested the partners in villainy. 

"It is rumored that at a late hour last night the po- 
lice discovered an important clue, and that the mur- 
derer has committed suicide. It is extremely probable 
that when the inquest takes place on the body of a 
man found under peculiar circumstances there will be 
some startling revelations in connection with the 
Grosvenor Place tragedy.'* 

Sampson Gaygold was furious, and was inclined to 
vent his wrath upon Darvell. It had been arranged 
that Lord Charlton's death was to take place far away, 
under circumstances which would make it free from 
suspicion of foul play, and now he had been killed in 
a manner which w.ould lead to the most searching in- 
vestigation. For Darvell to have entrusted the task to 
a man who would bungle it so terribly as this was an 
act of insanity. 

*M don't think you need be afraid," said Darvell. 
"The only man who could prove anything is the last 
man who will speak." 

"Alison himself?" 

"Yes. And if it is he who has committed suicide, 
we are perfectly safe — dead men tell no tales." 
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** What makes you think it's Alison who's meant in 
the newspapers ? " 

*' Because he is just the man who would make away 
with himself rather than be arrested on a charge of 
murder." 

"You think he did it?" 

"I did last night, but now I know that a jewel rob- 
bery was the motive of the crime I don't think he was 
the actual murderer. There were others in it, I'm 
sure. Whoever took the Powick jewels knew where 
they were, and Alison wouldn't. This looks like a 
carefully-planned burglary. But it's no good wasting 
time in theories. I've got to take care of myself — I 
am liable to be called at the inquest, as the police know 
that I introduced Alison to Charlton, and that Charlton 
left my house with him on the night of the murder." 

"But Alison may not have gone home with him. 
He may be alive and able to prove it. This suicide 
may be a totally different person." 

"Well, we shall very soon know that, but my be- 
hef is that it is Alison. If he had left Charlton before 
the murder and was innocent of any share in it he 
would have communicated with me before this. It 
was understood that he was to write me yesterday, 
making an appointment to call and let me know how 
he had got on with Charlton, and there is nothing 
from him. The murder was known all over London 
last night — under such circumstances, if he were alive 
and innocent, he would have come to me at once." 

"Well," exclaimed the usurer, "if he's dead that's 
all right, isn't it ? The burglary accounts for the mur- 
der, and the fact that 1 hold the policy is accounted for 
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by the fzd that Chsrltc n had given it to me as security 
for money advanced. The oflfice won't make a fuss 
about paying, I suppose ? " 

Darvell shrugged his shoulders. 

" I don't see on what grounds they can do that with 
the clear evidence of the burglary," he said. "If 
Charlton had been killed, and there had been no mo- 
tive, this claim of yours cropping up might have led 
to a few unpleasant inquiries; but as it is, the prin- 
cipal trouble is mine. Tve got to make the best of 
having introduced a convict to a young nobleman as 
traveling companion. I shall pitch it strong about 
Alison being a gentleman who had paid the penalty of 
his one lapse from the path of virtue, and I shall swear 
that 1 had privately told Charlton who he was and all 
about him, and that Chariton had been interested in 
the case and had agreed to take him if he Hked him, 
notwithstanding his past." 

"Thai's a good idea, Darvell— thafs first-class!" 
exclaimed Mr. Gaygold. "And after all, you're not 
mentioned in the assignment — it's made to me in a 
straightforward and legal manner, and nobody's to 
know that you have any interest in it — are they?" 

"No," replied Darvell; "and after this morning if 
we meet at all it had better not be at my place or 
yours. We don't know how things may turn* out, 
and the less we are together the better. The facts 
that you are interested in Charlton's death to the tune 
of jC^o.ooOf and that I introduced him to the man who 
is evidently suspected by the police of his murder, 
might be put together if we were found to be on in- 
timate terms." 
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"That's right," said Mr. Gaygold. "We can't be 
too cautious. It's a pity you came here at all. Don't 
stop; go away, and don't let me see you again. Write 
to me, don't telegraph. Until this business is through, 
and we know how things are going, we'll drop each 
other's acquaintance." 

There was a knock at the door of the private room, 
and Mr. Sampson Gaygold started nervously to his 
feet. 

" Wait here," he said to Darvell. " I'll go and see 
who it is. 1 don't want anybody to see you here. If 
it's all right I'll come back and let you out through the 
side door into the passage. My clerk didn't see you 
come in, so that's all right." 

He went to the door, opened it, and stepped into 
the outer office, pulling the door quickly to behind 
him. 

He was absent for a minute and then he returned, 
flushed and excited. 

''Darvell," he whispered ; '* you know all about this 
chap Alison, because he was a pal of yours at the time 
he was convicted. Was he married ? " 

"Yes." 

'* Did he have a daughter ? " ' 

" Yes, I've heard him speak of her. I " 

" Do you remember her name ?" 

"No." 

' Do you know what became of the wife and 
daughter after his conviction ? " 

" I heard they went to live with a relative some- 
where in Westmorland." 

" It's her, then ! " exclaimed Mr. Gaygold, excitedly. 
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" Her — who ? What do you mean ? " 

Mr. Gaygold went to his desk and took out a little 
cambric handkerchief. '* This business of the murder 
upset me so it put everything else out of my head," he 
exclaimed. " But there was a young lady here yester- 
day and she left this. Look, here's her name in the 
corner." 

Darvell took the handkerchief and looked at it. 
" May Alison ! " he exclaimed. 

*' Yes — she's called again to-day with her uncle 
about a matter of business, and her uncle is a Captain 
Halford, of Patterdale, in Westmorland. The girl in 
the next room now, waiting with her uncle to see me, 
is Stephen Alison's daughter." 

Jack Darvell uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

"Stephen Alison's daughter here! What does it 
mean ? Does she know ? Has she heard ? " 

'* 1 know what it means, and it's nothing about the 
murder. It can't be, because there's nothing in the 
papers yet about the person suspected, you know; but 
it's a deuced queer coincidence. Now go ! I've got 
to see the Captain here about a bill that he's mixed up 
with. I'll find a way of letting you know if anything 
important happens. The police are sure to hear of the 
insurance from the company, and they may be here at 
any time." 

** All right," said Darvell, *' but if Alison's daughter is 
staying in London, find out where she is. Alison's 
name is certain to come out in the newspapers to-day 
or to-morrow in connection with the murder, and then 
his daughter may be more useful to us than you 
think." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE EVENING PAPER. 

Captain Halford had, immediately after his inter- 
view with Gaygold, gone to his son's rooms. In his 
alarm at the attitude of the money-lender, Cecil had 
completely lost his self-possession, and to him the 
spectacle of his fathe^r's grief and terror was painful in 
the extreme. 

The young man had hoped and believed that the 
worst was over, now that his father knew of his grave 
error, and had undertaken to pay the money and obtain 
the improperly-indorsed acceptance. He supposed 
that the object Gaygold had in view in communicating 
with his father was to get the money. He never im- 
agined that the scoundrel would seriously contend that 
a deliberate forgery had beeil committed, and would 
refuse the document and threaten criminal proceedings 
,in sober earnest. 

The result of his father's visit to Gaygold's office 
was a terrible blow to him. The Captain could not 
conceal from his son that he was alarmed as to the 
course Gaygold might take now he, Captain Halford, 
had, in a moment of ungovernable temper, repudiated 
the signature. 

There was only one thing for him to do, and that 
was to fight the scoundrel who had fleeced his son 
with his own weapons, and declare that the indorse- 
ment was his and claim the bill. 
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The scene between father and son was painful in 
the extreme. The father's pride had been humbled to 
the dust, and although the Captain acquitted Cecil of 
any wilfully dishonest or dishonorable action, he was 
horrified to think that he had embarked already upon 
a career of extravagance and dissipation which had 
brought him into the clutches of such a rascal as 
Sampson Gaygold. 

He was harassed by the idea that the bill which had 
been brought to his knowledge in such an unpleasant 
manner might be only one item in the young man's 
liabilities, and with tears in his eyes he implored his 
son to tell him everything. 

Cecil hesitated. While his father's distress was so 
great he had not the courage to increase it by telling 
him that, although he had no other bill transactions, 
he was heavily in debt, that his yearly allowance had 
been eaten up by payment of his gambling debts, and 
that he had outstanding accounts with several West 
End firms who had given him credit. The sum in 
each case was not exceptionally large, but when he 
added them together mentally the total was one which, 
under the existing circumstances, alarmed him. 

So he evaded his father's appeal and endeavored to 
reassure him. 

" 1 owe a little here and there," he said, "but I can't 
say what the amount is off-hand. I'll find out to-day, 
and let you have a list of my debts." And with that 
Captain Halford had to be content and return to the hotel 
where he was staying, and at which he had left May. 

But before he went he put the situation plainly. He 
was not a rich man, but he had behaved generously 
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to his son believing that the young man would study 
hard, and with his natural gifts would eventually at- 
tain a good position at the Bar and make a fortune for 
himself. 

His income, never large, had of late years been ma- 
terially decreased. The bulk of the property which 
had been left him by his father was in the. West In- 
dies, and the plantations had suffered seriously. He 
might have sold the property, but it would have been 
at an enormous sacrifice, and he had held oh in the 
hope of better times. 

He had lived economically himself, having his sister 
and his lister's child to support, but he had never 
stinted Cecil, feeling that he had no right to injure his 
prospects because he had undertaken an outside re- 
sponsibility. 

The Captain had, in his anxiety to warn Cecil against 
further extravagance, represented the position as more 
serious perhaps than he himself believed it to be. But 
the interview with Gaygold had made him nervous 
and depressed, and his natural tendency to see every- 
thing working out to a disastrous termination had 
been increased by the anxiety and worry of the last 
two days. 

He did not believe for a moment that Gaygold would 
refuse his money and carry out his threat of ruining 
his son by bringing a criminal charge against him, but 
he was fearful that in the light-heartedness of youth, 
Cecil, relieved from this anxiety, might plunge into 
further extravagance. 

His intention was to alarm his son, and he suc- 
ceeded, but the result he had not foreseen. 
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When his father left him the young man felt that he 
had no longer the courage to make a clean breast of 
everything as he ought to have done. 

He added up his liabilities, and looked at the total 
in dismay. How, after what had been said, could he 
add to his father's distress by asking for a sum which 
was little short of a thousand pounds ? 

No— the Gaygold matter would be settled, and his 
father must pay no more for him. He would get time 
of his creditors andfmd at once some means of earning 
an income for himself, and then he would pay every- 
thing off by degrees. 

Directly the idea had taken possession of him he sat 
down and wrote a letter to his father, in which he an- 
nounced his intention of being no longer a burden 
upon him. It would be years before he could hope to 
make an income at the Bar, and during those years he 
would be in a position of dependence. He hoped that 
his father would forgive him. He felt that what he 
was about to do was his duty under the circumstances. 
When he had obtained employment he would commu- 
nicate with his father again — until then he remained 
his respectful and affectionate son. 

The letter written, Cecil made his preparations to 
leave his present apartments. He dreaded another 
meeting, so he decided to conceal his whereabouts for 
the present. 

He would go into cheap lodgings and look for 
something to do — some place abroad or in the Col- 
onies. There was nothing to keep him in England — 
no one who would want him — no one who would 
miss him. 
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Except Jenny. 

The thought of leaving England brought back the 
young girl who had won his heart vividly to his 
memory. 

He made up his mind before he left he would say 
good-bye to Jenny Verity. 



Sampson Gaygold, as soon as Darvell had left, in- 
vited Captain Half ord and May into his private, room. 

The Captain, who had come prepared for an un- 
pleasant interview, was surprised at the conciliatory 
tone which the usurer immediately adopted. 

Gaygold commenced by apologizing for any harsh- 
ness he might have displayed on the previous day, but 
he begged that it might he overlooked as natural 
under the circumstances. 

He had no desire to cause the Captain more pain 
than his son's conduct had evidently caused him, and 
he would give up the acceptance on payment of £200. 

With a sigh of relief the Captain drew the bank- 
notes from his pocket, and offered them to Gaygold. 
But the money-lender shook his head. 

" I am sorry we cannot complete the transaction at 
present," he said, with a smile that was meant to be 
reassuring, "but you need have no further anxiety. 
The fact is, in my temper yesterday I took the bill to 
my solicitor to consult him as to how far I should be 
justified after your statement in compromising the 
matter. He was not in, and so 1 wrote a letter ex- 
plaining the situation and left it for him. This morn- 
ing, on calling at his office, I found he had gone out of 
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town for a day or two on business. He had written 
me a letter which I have received, but unfortunately he 
locked the bill up in his private safe, and no one can 
get at it until he returns to town." 

The Captain crushed the notes nervously in his hand 
and put them back into his pocket. 

Under ordinary circumstances, confronted by this 
new obstacle, he would have made an indignant re- 
monstrance, but his spirit was broken, and he no 
longer dared to express a doubt of the money-lender's 
bona-fides. 

"What do you mean to do?" he said helplessly. 
"Can't you take the money, give me a receipt for it, 
and send me the bill— you know my address?" 

"No," replied Mr. Gaygold. "I don't think 1 can 
do that. I don't think we had better have any writing 
or any correspondence of any kind under the circum- 
stances. One has to be particular in these matters, 
you know." 

" What am 1 to do, then?" 

"Well, you can stay a day or two longer in town. 
I am sure," he added, with a glance at May which 
caused the blood to rush to her cheeks, "Miss Alison 
will not mind. Ladies — especially young ladies from^ 
the country — can always find agreeable employment 
for a few days in London." 

"Very well," replied the Captain, "1 must stay. 
When shall I call again ?" 

"Well, you had better give me your address in town. 
Directly my solicitor returns I will get the acceptance 
from him and let you know. Then you can call and 
pay the money, and the matter will be at an end. I 
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will not lose a moment in communicating with you as 
soon as the bill is once in my possession." 

"1 am staying at Brown's Hotel, Street, Port- 
man Square," said the Captain. *' If you will send to 
me there 1 will come to the office at once." 

He motioned to May, and was about to leave, when 
an idea occurred to him. Passing his niece through into 
the outer office, and giving her a reassuring look, he 
closed the door, and, walking up to the money-lender, 
said, in a low voice — 

"I don't know what your motive for this delay is, 
but if it is part of a plan to force me into yielding to 
some exorbitant demand which you are presently go- 
ing to make, I think it right to tell you that you will be 
wasting your time. In the event of your taking pro- 
ceedings, which I don't think likely, I shall maice a 
statement which will fully relieve my son of any crim- 
inal responsibility in the matter. Good-morning." ' 

There was something of the old fire in Captain Hal- 
ford's manner as the big blue eyes gazed unflinchingly 
at the cunning face of the usurer, but Mr. Gaygold's 
only expression was one of respectful pity. 

"Ah, my dear sir, how you misunderstand me — how 
wilfully you misunderstand me." 

The Captain shook his head. '*No, sir, 1 don't think 
I do. 1 think I understand you only too well^ — ^and that 
is why 1 have told you what will happen if you at- 
tempt to put me to any further trouble or annoyance 
in the matter." 

Then, without waiting for the money-lender's reply. 
Captain Halford opened the door and joined May, who 
was waiting anxiously in the outer office. 
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Mr. Gaygold rubbed his hands. "That's all right," 
he said to himself. "To-night or to-morrow the 
papers will be full of the name of Stephen Alison, the 
suspected murderer of Lord Charlton, and Tve done 
what Darvell wants — I've found out where May Alison 
is staying, and I've kept her in London." 

Mr. Gaygold, satisfied with his morning's work, put 
on his hat and went out to luncheon. 

The early editions of the evening papers were out 
and the contents bills were displayed. 

Mr. Gaygold bought a paper and turned eagerly to 
the head-lined accounts of the latest details concerning 
the Grosvenor Place mystery. 

This was the first paragraph he read: 

"We have ascertained that the body of the man 
found by the police in a house in Exton Street last 
night is that of Stephen Alison, who was some years 
ago sentenced to penal servitude for the notorious Turf 
frauds. It is believed that Alison was in Lord Charl- 
ton's company on the night of the murder, and some 
startling evidence connected with the crime is antici- 
pated at the inquest." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

AT GROSVENOR PLACE. 

When at nine o'clock in the morning Stephen Alison, 
who had not fallen asleep till early dawn, woke with 
a start, he stared for a moment at his strange surround- 
ings. Then with one swift flash memory reasserted 
itself, and the events of the previous night surged in 
upon his brain. 

He had entered the house in Grosvenor Place as dts 
new tenant. He had been received by the servants^ 
who had been bidden to expect Mr. Clement Hansell 
that evening, as their new master. 

The new butler, who had that morning only entered 
upon his duties, had received his instructions from his 
predecessor, and hastened to inform Mr. Hansell where 
the heavy trunks which had been forwarded direct by 
the steamship company had been placed. 

The baggage which had arrived from the hotel had 
been placed in Mr. Hansell's dressing-room. 

" There are one or two things I shall want from the 
big trunks," said his master, "and if you'll show me 
the room, TU go there at once." 

The butler led the way to a large, square room in 
which the trunks and heavy boxes of the millionaire 
were conveniently placed for their proprietor to have 
access to them. 
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A fire had been lighted in the room, the butler an- 
ticipating that his master would pay it an early visit. 

The butler inquired if he should send some of the 
servants to Mr. Hansell's assistance in unpacking the 
trunks, and was informed that there was no necessity. 
Mr. Hansell was merely going through one or two of 
the boxes in search of some papers which he was likely 
to require on the following day. 

The butler retired, and Stephen Alison, left alone, 
took out his bunch of keys and tried the various locks 
until he had succeeded in fitting them all. Then, fling- 
ing the lids back, he commenced a search which lasted 
until an early hour of the morning. 

The bulk of the things had no particular attraction 
for him for the moment; but in one trunk he found a 
large tin box containing Clement Hansell's will and 
other important papers and memoranda, and this, 
after he had glanced through the contents hurriedly, 
he put aside. Then he rang the bell, and told the serv- 
ant who came to take the box to his bedroom. 

Over the contents of that box, and the papers which 
he found among the luggage sent from the hotel, 
Stephen Alison pored until his eyelids became weary 
and his head heavy. 

Thanks to his brother's methodical business habits, 
he had acquired a fair knowledge of the property he 
possessed, and had mastered certain facts which would 
enable him more easily to act the character he had as- 
sumed« 

The leisurely manner in which Hansell had gone 
about his business after his arrival in England was all 
in Stephen Alison's favor. He, too, would be able to 
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take his time without arousing suspicion, and he de- 
termined to take no single step forward wjthout first 
of all making sure of the ground he was treading. 

From the-tetters and papers, and the memorandum- 
book he examined in his brother's despatch-box, and 
clothes forwarded from the hotel, he found that he 
was to expect a secretary, Mr. Dennis Avory, and that 
alarmed him ; for he wasn't sure how much Mr. Avory 
knew of his employer, but he relied upon his striking 
similarity to his brother, and the prudence he intended 
to show in conversation, to carry him through. 

It was ten o'clock before Stephen came down to 
breakfast. Marsden, the butler, had sent one of the 
menservants to the room to inquire if he could be of 
any assistance, for as yet Mr. Hansell had not engaged 
a valet, but the offer had been declined. 

There were a dozen letters on the breakfast-table. 
Most of them were circulars, only one was important. 
That was a letter from Mr. Hansell's London bankers. 
It was brief and to the point. 

"Sir,— We beg to inform you that the proceeds of 
the sale of your property have been received by us 
from your agents in Johannesburg. We should be 
glad if you would call to give us instructions with re- 
gard to the disposal of the money, and to place your 
signature on our books. — Faithfully yours, 

"John Miller, Manager.*' 

Here at least was one great difficulty providentially 
escaped. The signature upon which all checks in the 
name of Clement Hansell would be honored would be 
the signature which Stephen Alison placed in the books 
of the bank. 
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When he had read through the letters, Mr. Hansell 
had a short interview with his butler. He explained 
that it was his desire for the present to remain as quiet 
as possible, and he had no wish to receive more visi- 
tors than he could help, or to be interviewed. He 
desired that his privacy might be as little disturbed as 
possible, and the servants, therefore, were to have 
strict instructions to prevent, as far as possible, any 
one obtaining access to the house. 

The butler quite understood, and assured Mr. Han- 
sell that nothing should be wanting on his part to 
secure him the privacy he desired. 

Mr. Marsden, encouraged by his employer's amia- 
bility toward him, and willing to instruct a gentleman 
who had so recently arrived in London on local affairs, 
then ventured on a little remark of his own. 

The Times and the Morning Post lay unopened on 
the breakfast-table, therefore it was possible that Mr. 
Hansell had not heard the latest details concerning a 
terrible murder which had taken place at the residence 
of the Earl of Powick, a few doors down. Young 
Lord Charlton, the son, had been killed by a blow on 
the head and thrust into the safe, from which her 
ladyship's jewels had been stolen. 

Stephen Alison controlled his features with a violent 
effort. He had deliberately refrained from reading the 
papers, for he had determined as far as possible to 
keep his mind from dwelling upon the horror that had 
come so suddenly into his life. 

He wanted to stop the butler at once; but he hesi- 
tated to do so. If he appeared to object to a reference 
to the murder it would seem strange to the man. 
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When your almost next-door neighbor is murdered it 
is only natural that you should be interested in the de- 
tails. 

So he let the butler talk on, and listened nervously, 
wondering every moment what he should hear. 

*'Yes, sir," said Mr. Marsden, 'Mt's an awful trag- 
edy, and everybody's talking of it. I see in this morn- 
ing's paper that the police think they've got a clue. 
Some man has committed suicide in a street near Eus- 
ton Square, and it's thought as he'll be brought jnto 
the murder at the inquest." 

"Oh," said Mr. Hansell, "and who is this man- 
does it say ? " 

" No, sir—it's only a little bit in the morning papers 
— but it's quite a sensation. There's lots of people 
standing outside and looking up at the house now. 
If what the morning papers say is right, there'll be 
some startling revelations before long." 

"Ah," said Mr. Hansell, "I shall read all about it. 
It's very shocking — very shocking indeed. You say 
that jewelry was stolen from the safe ? " 

"Yes, sir — of course that must have been the mo- 
tive of the crime." 

"Yes," said Mr. Hansell, " that must have been it." 

"But from what I've heard from the butler there, 
who is a friend of mine, the mystery is how the bur- 
glars got in, unless it was the man that his lordship 
brought home with him and had in the library smok- 
ing and drinking with him, which is a curious thing 
to believe he'd do, isn't it, sir ? " 

"Yes; but it doesn't follow that this person was 
the murderer, so far as I understand the case from 
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yoiL The burglars might have broken in later in the 
night." 

" No, sir — there's not a sign of anything of the sort. 
His lordship's man told me that whoever the murderer 
was he didn't break in — he must have walked in, or 
been let in." 

There was a knock at the door and a servant came 
in. 

" 1 beg your pardon, sir, but there's a cabman called 
and wants to see you very particularly. He says he 
has some property of yours that you left in his cab 
the other evening, and he wants to see you about it." 

** Some property of mine?" exclaimed Stephen Ali- 
son, alarmed, and for the moment forgetting the part 
he was playing. Then recovering herself he said to the 
butler, '* You'd better go and see what it is." 

Stephen Alison, when the man had quitted the 
room, began to feel nervous for the first time since he 
had made up his mind to impersonate his dead 
brother. 

He began to realize that many things might have 
happened during the days that Clement Hansell was 
in town, of which he was entirely ignorant, and that 
at any moment, unless he behaved with the utmost 
caution, he might find himself in an awkward posi- 
tion. 

The butler reentered, and informed Mr. Hansell that 
the cabman had a letter, which he, Mr. Hansell, had 
left in his cab some days previously, and he was anx- 
ious to return it to him personally. 

Stephen Alison thought the matter out. He could 
hardly, under the circumstances, refuse to see the man 
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who evidently only wished to give up the letter to the 
person to whom he imagined it belonged. To send - 
him away would be to leave a letter of Clement Han- 
sell's in the possession of a stranger, and the contents 
of the letter might be very important. 

But there was an element of danger in the inter- 
view. The cabman had driven the real Clement Han- 
sell, and he would find another man bearing that 
name. 

The fear that came into Stephen's mind was only 
momentary. Cabmen are not in the habit of so closely 
scrutinizing their fares that their features remain graven 
on their memory, and even if this man had taken es- 
pecial notice of Clement Hansell, he would only find 
his double. If Stephen was going about the world as 
Clement Hansell he would have to face greater dangers 
than a London cabman, and it would be absurd to 
shirk this interview. 

"Very well," said Mr. Hansell t& the butler, who 
was waiting for his master's decision. '*Show the 
man in." 

A minute later the door opened, and a smartly 
dressed London cabman, with a flower in the button- 
hole of his box-coat, entered, hat in hand. 

Stephen Alison looked up and felt the room reeling 
round with him. The cabman who had come to re- 
turn the lost letter of Clement Hansell, was the son of 
his landlady, James Chipchase. 



" I beg your pardon, sir," began "All on " Jimmy, 
in his softest tones, "but after I'd driven you in my 
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cab to the City the other day I found a little docky- 
ment as must ha' slipped out of your pocket." 

James Chipchase was looking straight at him, but 
there was no sign of doubt or wonder on the cabman's 
knowing, amiable face. 

Stephen recovered himself with a sigh of relief. He 
remembered that Chipchase had only seen him in the 
narrow, ill-lighted little passage late one evening, and 
that he had his hat on, and wore a moustache; and 
now he was evidently completely deceived by the re- 
semblance of the occupant of the house to his previ- 
ous fare, Mr. Clement Hansell. 

"A document?" said Stephen quietly. "Well, 
where is it ? " 

*' Well, sir, 1 hope as you won't think me presum- 
ing, but business is business; and you see 1 could ha' 
took it to the lost property office at Scotland Yard, but 
1 don't think as you'd care about the police a-reading 
of it under the circs." 

The peculiar emphasis which James Chipchase 
placed upon the word " police," warned Stephen that 
he must be careful in his answers. Here was evidently 
some affair of his brother's of which he knew noth- 
ing, so he replied, cautiously -- 

'*Well, my good fellow. And so, thinking I 
shouldn't care for this document to be read by the 
police, you brought it to me direct. That's very good 
of you. What is it ? " 

"Well, sir, it's a letter from a lady, and it ain't 
a love-letter. Now perhaps you can guess what it 
is." 

"Oh yes— 1 think 1 do," said Stephen, who feared 
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to confess ignorance, **and I suppose you brought it 
back for a reward ? " 

**I did have such an idea — but I hope, sir, as you 
don't think Tm trying to extort money or anything of 
that sort But if you think Tve done the right thing 
by bringing it straight here — well, I leave the honery- 
rarium to you, sir. There's the letter." 

He handed the German woman's letter to Stephen, 
who took it and read it. 

" Oh, that was it, was it ? " he said. " I really don't 
attach much importance to it. Of course it's utterly 
absurd — an attempt at blackmail. But as you've been 
put to trouble in the matter, I'll take it that it's worth 
five pounds to me." 

Jim Chipchase's face fell. " Well, sir,, seeing as you 
are a millionaire and a public character so to speak, I 
should ha' thought that it was worth fifty to you at 
least to have kept this from Scotland Yard. Don't 
think as if you don't pay me I'm going to open my 
mouth and make a story and give you away — I'm a 
straight man, I hope, and if you say a fiver's the price, 
I'll take the fiver; but honest, I think I've done you 
fifty pounds worth of good." 

Stephen read the letter again. He believed that 
Clement Hansell would have given fifty pounds rather 
than have such a letter brought to the knowledge of 
the police, especially as he was going to reside perma- 
nently in England. 

"Very well, my man," he said, "you've put the 
matter fairly and honestly, and although there's noth- 
ing in the letter that 1 have really cause to be ashamed 
of, I'll agree to your terms. I haven't fifty pounds 
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about me. Call to-morrow and I'll give it you. You 
can keep the letter as security, if you like." 

He held out the letter to the cabman, but Mr. Chip- 
chase shook his head. 

"No, sir. Your word's good enough for me and so 
will your check be, and I'll take that and save you the 
trouble of seeing me again." 

Stephen was in a tix. He had not as yet a drawing 
account at the bank. 

" I'd rather pay cash," he said. " Come to-morrow 
at eleven. You needn't see me — I'll put the notes in 
an envelope and give it to one of the servants to give 
you when you call." 

"All right, sir — that's fair enough. You keep the 
letter and I'll keep the appointment." 

Mr. James Chipchase give the millionaire his best 
bow, and went out well satisfied with his morning's 
work. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A MORNING CALL. 

When James Chipchase had gone, Stephen Alison 
rose and paced the room. The import of the threaten- 
ing letter which his brother had left in a hansom cab 
he scarcely realized. It was some villainy committed 
at the Cape, he supposed, and no doubt the woman 
had reason for her accusation. 

Stephen did not grasp the fact that, having taken 
the place of Clement Hansell, he himself was now the 
person threatened with assassination. 

The one dominant idea in his mind was that the 
man who had just left him had come from the house 
in which his dead brother lay — must have been in full 
possession of all that happened when the police found 
the body, and evidently, by the newspaper reports as 
narrated by the butler, jumped to the conclusion that 
Stephen Alison had committed suicide. He would 
have given anything to have led Jim Chipchase on to 
talk of the affair, but he dreaded to broach the subject. 

A chance word might have betrayed knowledge on 
his part which would have astonished the cabman, and 
would, perhaps, have formed the subject of his com- 
ments when he returned home. 

A spell of worry and nervous excitement was suc- 
ceeded by a calmer mood. Stephen felt that, after all, 
he had passed through a severe test successfully. But 
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the position was evidently going to be a perilous one, 
and it was necessary that he should above all things 
remain master of himself. 

He knew that until the inquest on his brother had 
been held he should feel nervous and anxious. If that 
went through, and the dead man was accepted as 
Stephen Alison, he would have a chance. He would 
master his brother's affairs, and devise some plan by 
which his wife and daughter might benefit at once 
from his newly acquired wealth — his now by actual 
right, as he had found the will to be as his brother 
had stated. He wanted to see the result of the police 
investigation into the murder of Lord Charlton, and 
then he would go abroad for a time, travel, and rest 
his shattered nerves, and prepare for the task that lay 
before him— the hunting down of the villains Dar- 
vell and Gaygold. He intended to punish his enemies 
and to reward his friends ; but he must do it in such a 
manner that no living soul would ever suspect that 
Stephen Alison was still alive.- 

His death would be announced to the world at the 
inquest — probably before that, for the newspaper re- 
porters were certain to discover from the Chipchases 
the name of their dead lodger. 

When he realized that in a few hours the story of his 
death would be made public, a sudden thought came 
to him that caused the hot blood to rush to his face. 

His wife would hear the news. May would learn 
the truth. She would know that the father she be- 
lieved to have died long ago had been a criminal, and 
was now suspected of having committed a dastardly 
and brutal murder. 
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He wondered whether it would not have been bet- 
ter to have stayed to face the charge — to have gone to 
the police at once and told them the story of his ac- 
quaintance with Lord Charlton. 

But it was too late to go back now. The course he 
had taken had only made the facts against him more 
convincing. 

There was one thing that he must do. That was to 
discover the real murderer of Lord Charlton, and dis- 
cover it in a way which would enable him secretly 
and anonymously to put justice on the right track. 
Everything could be done with money. He had 
money /now — sl huge fortune was at his command. 
His wife and May would still perhaps have to mourn 
him as dead; but they would no longer think that he 
had died with the blood of a fellow-creature on his 
head. 

At the dinner at Jack Darvell's there had been other 
guests who knew the young lord. They were certain 
to communicate with the police, and would probably 
be called at the inquest. Jack Darvell would have to 
go into the witness-box. What story would he tell 
to account for his introduction of a ticket-of-leave 
man to the young nobleman as a traveling companion ? 

As the possibilities of the future presented them- 
selves to his mind, Stephen grew restless. He felt 
oppressed in the room — strange and ill at ease in the 
great house. Every time a servant came in he fancied 
that his manner and his agitation would excite sus- 
picion. 

He decided to go out, and then he remembered that 
it was necessary that he should go to the bank. 
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When he went out he walked toward Victoria, instead 
of passing the house of the Earl of Powick. At 
Victoria he hailed a cab, and drove to the bank in the 
City. Giving his name to a clerk, he was ushered into 
the room of the manager, who received him with 
great politeness. 

"1 thought it better, Mr. Hansell," said the man- 
ager, "to have your views at once. The sum that 
stands to your credit is a very large one, and I pre- 
sume you will only want a portion of it to go to your 
ordinary account. At any rate, we shall be glad of 
your instructions." 

*' 1 have only been in London a short time," replied 
Stephen, "and I really haven't made up my mind what 
I am going to do. At present all 1 think 1 will do is to 
open a drawing account." 

The manager and his client arranged that matter, 
and then the clerk brought in the signature-book. 

" Will you kindly give us your check signature, Mr. 
Hansen ? " said the manager, presenting the book and 
handing Stephen a pen. 

Stephen Alison, before coming to the bank, had re- 
ferred to his brother's papers. Among them he had 
found an old pass-book with several paid checks in it. 
He had copied the signature once or twice easily, for it 
shaped itself to his own hand. 

Dipping the pen in the ink he took the book and 
wrote—" Clement Hansell." 

The clerk who was in attendance blotted it care- 
fully, and took the book away for the paying cashiers 
to make themselves acquainted with the signature of 
the new client. 
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Mr. Hansel! was handed a check-book, and the first 
use he made of it was to draw a check for j[,2QO and 
cash it across the counter. 

When he left the bank and came out into the busy 
thoroughfare the newspaper carts were just delivering 
early editions of the evening newspapers to the street 
hawkers. As the boys took their quires they spread 
the contents bill put, and Stephen saw that the murder of 
Lord Charlton was the prominent subject upon them. 

He bought a paper, and opening it nervously turned 
to the report of the '* Great Murder Mystery." The 
first paragraph that caught his eye, although he had 
anticipated it, sent a cold shiver through his frame — 
the dead man found in the house at Exton Street had 
been identified by the police as Stephen Alison, an ex- 
convict. 

He folded the paper and thrust it into his overcoat 
pocket, and hailing a cab drove to Grosvenor Place. 

He wanted to be between four walls again, safe 
from the eyes of his fellow-men. It seemed to him 
that with this murder in every man's mind — with his 
name on every man's lips — it was tempting Providence 
for him to walk openly through the crowded streets. 
He had hardly got in before the butler came to him 
and informed him that a gentleman had called during 
his absence. He had left a card and had said that he 
would return later in the day. 

Stephen took the card and read the name upon it. 
It was " Mr. Dennis Avory." 

His unknown secretary had arrived. He was going 
to call again, and Stephen would have to see him and 
to converse with him. 
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He had passed safely through two ordeals, and there 
was yet another awaiting him. 

What did Dennis Avory know of his brother's 
affairs ? Would he, too, be deceived ? Would 
Stephen's ignorance of his brother's business matters, 
upon all the topics upon which Avory and Clement 
Hansen might have conversed, lead to the quick detec- 
tion of the imposture ? 

He went into the library, and gave orders that when 
Mr. Avory called again he was to be shown in. 

*' rU get it over, and know the worst." 

Half-an-hour later Mr. Dennis Avory was announced. 
Stephen rose, and stood with his back to the light, and 
waited for his visitor. 

Dennis Avory entered. He was evidently in a state 
of great agitation. 

"Mr. Hansen," he said, then he paused. "I beg 
your pardon," he stammered— "I didn't recognize you 
for a moment — Ah, I see what it is — you've taken oflF 
your moustache." 

"Yes," replied Stephen uneasily, relieved that the 
young man had accounted for the change himself. 
"Does it make much difference?" 

"No — not so very much, perhaps— but then I can 
hardly judge; 1 only saw you once, remember, in your 
office in Johannesburg." 

"Yes, of course. Well, and when do you propose 
to enter on your duties ? I haven't very much cor- 
respondence yet." 

"If you don't want me for a day or two I shall be 
glad, Mr. Hansell," said the young man eagerly. " The 
fact is, I'm very anxious about some friends of mine." 
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** Indeed — nothing bad, I hope ?" 

"I don't know what to think. Vm interested in a 
young lady. Shfi left home suddenly with her uncle a 
few days ago, and I am convinced from what I have 
learned since it was in consequence of some trouble. 
To-day I bought a newspaper to read about this terri- 
ble murder, and I have just seen a name mentioned in 
connection — of course, the similarity is a coincidence, 
but it has rather upset me." 

** What is the name you have seen ? " 

"Stephen Alison." 

"And the young lady?" gasped Clement Hansell, 
"the young lady about whom you are troubled ?" 

"Is the niece of Captain Halford, of Patterdale. 
Her name is May Alison." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE NEW SECRETARY. 

At the inquest held on the body of Lord Charlton 
the principal witness was Mr. Jack Darvell. The state- 
ment he had made to the police authorities he repeated 
before the coroner. He had known Stephen Alison in 
the days of his prosperity, and had been on terms of 
friendship with him when he was arrested for the 
offence of which he was afterward found guilty and 
sentenced to seven years' penal servitude. Soon after 
Alison's liberation on a ticket-of-leave Darvell had ac- 
cidentally met him at a West End restaurant. Alison 
had appealed earnestly for help, and had assured 
Darvell that unless he could speedily find the means of 
earning an honest living he would commit suicide. 

Darvell was sorry for his old friend and associate, 
and promised to help him if he possibly could. He, 
Darvell, knew that Lord Charlton was anxious to find 
some one to accompany him on an expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains. He was willing to pay the ex- 
penses of a suitable person. Darvell told Lord Charl- 
ton Alison's story, and said to him, '* Here is the very 
man for you, if you are willing to overlook the one 
grave error he has made. Will you see him and judge 
for yourself if he is the sort of person you would care 
to help out of a terrible position ? " 

Lord Charlton had consented to meet Alison, and 
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the meeting had taken place at the little dinner-party 
at Darvell's house. It was at Lord Charlton's sugges- 
tion that Alison was introduced under a false name. 
''If I am to take him with me," said his lordship, 
*' he'll have to get rid of the name of Stephen Alison 
for a bit — I can't tell everybody I'm going about with 
an ex-convict." 

The introduction took place, and Lord Charlton ex- 
pressed himself as perfectly satisfied. The two men, 
Lord Charlton and Stephen Alison, left the house to- 
gether, apparently upon the most friendly terms, and 
that was the last Darvell saw of either of them. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Darvell stated that he had 
seen the body of the man found dead in Exton Street, 
and he had identified it as that of the man whom he 
introduced to Lord Charlton, Stephen Alison, alias 
" Mr. Stephens." In answer to the coroner, he said 
that it was understood, when Lord Charlton left after 
the dinner-party, that Stephens was going to accom- 
pany him to his house. The money found on the body 
of Stephen Alison might have been given him then by 
his lordship. Alison was without means, and his lord- 
ship quite understood he would have to provide him 
with funds for his outfit. 

The evidence of the police repeated the facts already 
known. It was evident from their statements that 
their theory was that Lord Charlton had been murdered 
by the person or persons who abstracted the Countess 
of Powick's jewels from the safe. The police had also 
identified the body found at Exton Street as that of 
Stephen Alison, upon whom an inquest was to be held 
on the following day. The bank-note found in the 
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dead man's possession was proved by the valet to have 
been in the house on the night that the murder took 
place. The general evidence tended strongly to sup- 
port the theory that more than one person had been 
concerned in the robbery which had brought about 
Lord Charlton's death, and the jury eventually found 
that Lord Charlton had been wilfully murdered, but by 
whom there was at present no evidence to prove. 

Stephen Alison read the report of the inquest in the 
evening papers, and saw at once that Darvell, in mak- 
ing the statements he had, had been actuated by a de- 
sire to shield himself froni the suspicion of having 
introduced to Lord Charlton the man who had mur- 
dered him. If the police were convinced that the ex- 
convict was the murderer, the revelation that a money- 
lender was to benefit to the extent of ^20,000 by Lord 
Charlton's death might cause searching inquiries to be 
made as to the business relationship of Messrs. Darvell 
and Gaygold. 

Stephen had willingly allowed Dennis Avory to post- 
pone for a day or two the assumption of his secretarial 
duties. The discovery that Avory knew and was in- 
terested in his wife and daughter had come as a thun- 
der-clap, and the young man's presence embarrassed 
him. But now he wanted some one with whom he 
could discuss the evidence given at the Charlton in- 
quest. He wanted to learn how other people looked 
at the matter. 

But he was glad that no one was with him the fol- 
lowing evening when he read the inquest on the body 
of the man found at Exton Street. 

To his horror he discovered that his wife had been 
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telegraphed for by the police to come and identify him, 
but the shock of hearing of her husband's death under 
such sensational circumstances had been too much for 
her. She had traveled to London, but had been too 
ill to see the body or to appear in court. 

Under the circumstances the evidence of her brother, 
Captain Halford, had been accepted. But Captain Hal- 
ford had hesitated to swear to the dead man. He ex- 
plained that it was several years since he saw his 
brother-in-law, and that previous to his conviction he 
had always worn a beard and moustache. The face of 
the corpse was clean-shaven, and so the Captain could 
not positively swear that he recognized the features of 
Stephen Alison. 

Sergeants Verity and Gannett, however, settled this 
point. They knew Stephen Alison well, and they ex- 
plained that the convict, who had grown his mous- 
tache since his release, had shaved it off on the evening 
of his death. There was evidence of the fact in the 
room. The clothing and the articles found on the dead 
man were then produced in court, and the coroner read 
aloud to the jury the letter found on the body from 
the convict's daughter. May. The '* license " was also 
produced, and at the conclusion of the evidence the 
Jury had no hesitation in finding that the dead man was 
Stephen Alison, or in accepting the medical testimony 
that the cause of death was a sudden failure of the 
heart's action, probably brought on by intense excite- 
ment. 

Stephen Alison read the newspaper report to the 
end, and put the paper aside with a groan of despair. 

The names of his wife and daughter had already 
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been dragged into the case. Not only was the story 
of his previous offence blazoned anew to the world, 
but the shadow of a greater crime still now darkened 
forever the pathway of his loved ones. 

And he was powerless to. dispel those shadows. 
With all the vast wealth at his command he could do 
nothing. For a moment the idea that he could still go 
to the police and say, '*! am Stephen Alison — I went 
with Lord Charlton to save him, not to kill him — I am 
innocent of any share in his murder," took possession 
of him. 

But on reflection he saw that that would not help 
his wife and daughter. It was better after all that 
they should think him dead. The awful thing was 
that everything pointed to the fact of his having been 
an accomplice in a cruel and dastardly murder. 

There was but one thing for him to do now— to do- 
vote himself to the discovery of the real assassin. The 
only possible proof of his innocence which the world 
would accept would be the discovery of the guilty. 



When Dennis Avory came to Grosvenor Place to 
commence his duties, he found them of the lightest 
possible description. 

Mr. Clement Hansell handed him a number of letters 
to reply to, but they were of the ordinary kind, being 
principally appeals for help for charitable societies and 
impecunious individuals. 

But his employer was sympathetic, and questioned 
him eagerly as to the private trouble which he had ex- 
plained at the first interview. 
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The young man, who had vainly striven to conceal 
the grief from which he was evidently suffering, was 
glad of some one to whom he could tell his trouble. 

"You have seen by the papers, Mr. Hansell," he 
said, "that my worst fears have been confirmed. 
The Miss Alison in whom I am interested is the 
daughter of the Stephen Alison who is mixed up in 
this terrible murder." 

"I am sorry to hear that," said the millionaire. " Have 
you seen the family since you arrived in London ? " 

"I have seen Captain Halford. Mrs. Alison, poor 
lady, is lying ill at the hotel, and May is nursing her 
mother. The Captain has another trouble, unfortu- 
nately. His only son has disappeared." 

"Disappeared?" 

" Some money difficulty, from what I could gather," 
said Avory. "The Captain showed me a letter of 
farewell. His son is going away to seek employment, 
he says ; but I fear it is because he will be pressed by 
his creditors." 

"And the young lady — did she — does she know — 
has she heard of her father's death ? " 

"Yes, poor girl! Her uncle tried to keep it from 
her. But she picked up a paper in the reading-room 
at the hotel — she saw her own letter — the letter which 
she had written to her father! Oh, it is too terrible! " 

" It is terrible! " cried the millionaire. 

He sat for a moment, lost in thought. Then turn- 
ing to the young man, and gazing earnestly in his face, 
he said — 

" Will you forgive me if I ask you a question, Mr. 
Avory ? Were you engaged to this young lady ? " 
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" No, sir^ have only known her for a short time 
— but I know now that I had grown to love her, and 
the hope was in my heart one day to make her my 
wife." 

"And now?" 

Dennis Avory heaved a deep sigh. He answered 
his employer's question indirectly as he groaned aloud 
in his anguish, '* A murderer's daughter! Oh, it is too 
cruel— too horrible! I can't believe it! " 

Mr. Hansen sat lost in thought for some time before 
he spoke again. 

'*! have been thinking," he said, " if I cannot be of 
some slight service to the unfortunate family. The 
son, for instance — his father may be able to find him. 
If he can, and the young man will come to me, I may 
be able to do something for him." 

** Ah, if you would," exclaimed Dennis, *" I am sure 
it would be a great relief to the Captain, who is over- 
whelmed with grief just now." 

*' Well, I leave it to you. Find the young fellow and 
bring him to me. Now you had better get through 
your correspondence." 

Stephen Alison saw his first chance of beginning to 
repay the debt he owed the man who had saved his 
wife and daughter when he had brought ruin upon 
them. He had no fear of Cecil recognizing him. 
Cecil was a schoolboy when they met for the last 
time, seven years previously, and there had been a 
great change in the appearance of Stephen Alison 
since those days. 

* * « * * 4t 

Dennis Avory gathered up the letters his employer 
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M given him, and took them to the room which had 
been se^ apart for him. But the words that he had 
uttered rang in Stephen Alison's ears — ** A murderer's 
daughter!" 

That would be the world's verdict. Stephen Alison, 
who had some of Lord Charlton's property about him, 
was preparing for flight when he was struck down 
by the visitation of God. The police theory and the 
newspaper theory was that he was the assassin. He 
had induced Darvell to introduce him to Lord Charl- 
ton, and under the pretence of being willing to ac- 
company the young nobleman abroad, he had ob- 
tained access to the house, and had then put into exe- 
cution a scheme of robbery which he had doubtless 
planned with some of his old associates — professional 
burglars whose acquaintance he had made at Portland. 

The last suggestion he had read in a newspaper ar- 
ticle. He repeated the word "Portland," and the 
thought that came suddenly to him caused him to 
utter a hoarse cry of excitement. 

He was no longer in Grosvenor Place. He was 
standing at the corner of Piccadilly Circus, hungry and 
penniless, suicide the one idea that presented itself to 
him as a relief from the misery he was enduring. 
Suddenly a man touched him on the shoulder, and he 
recognized hirn at once. It was an old jail-bird who 
had worked by his side in the quarries at Portland. 

He could see the face now — he could hear the gruff 
voice whispering in his ear — he could remember the 
very words the ruffian used : 

" I've got a big job comin' on, and you're just the 
chap as me and my mate, Joe Huggett, have been 
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looking for. It's easy work — ^you won't have to soil 
your hands— only look a toflf and see a gent home to 
his front door, and help him to put his latchkey in. 
Oh, it's a pretty job. I tell you — all thought out beau- 
tiful — and there'll be the finest lot of swag to cut up 
that's been copped for many a day." 

Stephen Alison sprang to his feet, and brought his 
fist down upon the table. 

'' The Duke," he cried; "it was the Duke! " 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

AT THE VERITYS'. 

The sergeant had looked in to inquire after the health 
of his brother, who had been kept at home by a bad 
cold caught on a damp race course while in the exer- 
cise of his professional duties. 

Tom was getting better, but his wife had persuaded 
him to remain at home for a day or two longer. 

Tom, when he saw his brother, began to question 
him eagerly about the Grosvenor Place tragedy. The 
street musician had taken an intense interest in the case 
ever since he had discovered by the newspaper reports 
that the dead convict, Stephen Alison, whose name 
had been mixed up in the case, was the brother-in- 
law of Captain Halford. 

He recalled vividly his strange meeting with the 
Captain and his beautiful niece in the wood at Patter- 
dale, when the poor old gentleman was so full of dire 
forebodings. 

''Poor gentleman!" said Tom to his wife, with a 
sympathetic sigh. . " He imagined all sorts of horrors 
for himself, but he never had an idea of anything of 
this sort." 

"Ah, Tom," said Mrs. Verity, "it's hard for him, of 
course, but what I think of is the wife and daughter — 
that sweet young lady as you talked about so often, 
and as your brother thinks so much of." 
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There was the sound, ot a piano being played in 
Jenny's own little room. 

'*Hark!" said Mrs. Verity. "It's always the same 
music with our Jepny now — it gives me the dolefuls. 
I do wish she would play something lively, but I sup- 
pose that wouldn't be Royal Academy." 

Tom shook his head. "It ain't the Royal Academy 
as makes the music sad, my dear — I'm afraid it's our 
Jenny herself. She's something on her mind, Tm sure, 
and it worries me. Can't you get her to confide in 
you?" 

"I've tried, Tom, but she won't tell me anything. 
She hasn't never been quite the same since the illness 
as you took her away to try and cure. But the doctor 
says there's nothing much the matter with her. I sup- 
pose it's the studying and " 

There was a knock at the door. " That's William's 
knock," said Mrs. Verity, and she went to the front 
door. 

" Holloa, Tom," said the sergeant; "glad to see you 
up and about again." 

"Oh, I'm all right now, William, but I'm glad 
you've come in. Me and the missus was just talking 
about your case and the Alisons. Anything fresh ? " 

"Well, we're just about where we were. Jack 
Gannett's got his ideas and I've got mine about Steve 
Alis^on." 

"You still believe he's innocent, uncle?" said 
Jenny, who had come into the room unnoticed. 

"Yes, my dear," said the sergeant, rising and kiss- 
ing his niece affectionately, and looking earnestly at 
her pale face. "Yes, my dear, though Gannett's got 
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all the arguments so to speak on his side. You see, 
Tom," he added, turning to the musician, "what's 
against my view is this. Steve Alison and the Duke 
— ^the burglar you've heard me speak of— have been 
together. I saw *em myself. And both Gannett and 
me are pretty sure that the Duke had a hand in this 
job. Then we have our own ideas at the Yard about 
this Mr. Darvell that introduced Alison to Lord Charl- 
ton. Gannett's fitted things together pretty neatly, I 
can tell you. His idea is that Alison got Darvell to put 
him on to Lord Charlton with the idea of some big 
swindle that Alison was working at the time, and the 
Duke, who'd somehow got a false key of the safe, was 
Avatching a chance to break into the place — that night 
as Lord Charlton took Alison home the Duke was 
"waiting about, and somehow got the tip that here was 
a chance of bringing the job off. There was no break- 
ing in — we're sure of that — so Gannett believes that 
Alison let the Duke in, and the two of 'em did the 
job." 

** But he wasn't the sort of man to work with house- 
breakers, according to you, William ? " 

** No — and 1 don't believe it now — in spite of things 
looking so dead against him. There's one or two 
things in his favor, too. It's quite possible Darvell's 
story may be true, and he told Lord Charlton who he 
was, and Charlton gave him the chance he wanted to 
lead a new life. The two notes might have been 
given him by his lordship. If he'd stolen 'em and 
been in the murder and the burglary, he would have 
got rid of 'em without going to the Bank of England. 
If he'd risked that, he'd ha' made it one risk and 
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changed both notes. He only changed one^ — the other 
was found on him. If he'd been in the murder, would 
he have kept such palpable evidence about him ? " 

" You wouldn't think so," said Tom, " but he must 
have been at the house that night or he couldn't ha' 
had the notes at all." 

" He was there— we've proved that beyond a doubt 
— and it may be as that would account for his sudden 
death." 

Tom Verity looked at his brother. He couldn't see 
the connection of ideas. 

" Look at it this way," continued the sergeant. 
"An ex-convict, always a person under suspicion, 
goes to a house late at night and receives bank-notes. 
The next night he hears the boys in the street shouting 
'Awful murder.' He buys a paper and finds that the 
man he'd been with, the man whose indorsed note he 
has changed, has been murdered. If that man had 
heart disease a shock like that might kill him." 

** But, supposing him to be innocent, you don't 
know that he had heard of the murder ? " 

**Yes, the evening paper with the report of the 
murder was lying on the floor of the dead man's 
room." 

"And this chap you call the Duke," said Tom, after 
a pause; "if you suspect him of being in it, aren't you 
going to arrest him ? " 

"He's under observation, but he's clever, and he 
won't give us much of a chancy. He's married to a 
decent sort of woman who runs a little laundry at 
Hornsey, and the Duke's leading quite a respectable 
life— takes the washing home in a cart. He doesn't 
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drink much, and if he made a good thing of this job 
you can trust him not to throw money about and 
show he's in funds. He's too clever for that." 

" And none of the property's been heard of ? " 

"No — it's probably broken up by this time and the 
stones sent abroad. The only thing we've got is the 
'watch you read about — we've traced that. It was 
picked up in the street by the man who pawned it at 
eight o'clock in the morning. The man has come for- 
v^ard. He found the watch lying in the muddy road- 
way on Westminster Bridge. It must have been 
dropped by the thieves who were making their way 
across the river with their plunder." 

Jenny, who had been listening with breathless at- 
tention to the sergeant's narrative, came nearer to 
him, and put her arms round his neck as he finished. 

'* Uncle," she said, "if you think the man was in- 
nocent you will try all you can to prove it, won't you ? 
Think of the shame and suffering this terrible charge 
against him means to his family! " 

"Yes, Jenny," replied the sergeant. And as he 
noted the eager expression in his niece's face he re- 
membered the evening when she had been taken sud- 
denly faint and risen from the table. It was about the 
Halfords and the Alisons he was talking then. 



When Jenny Verity left home to go to the Academy 
that afternoon, she noticed a young man standing at 
the top of the street. 

She knew him in a moment, and the hot blood 
rushed to her cheeks. 
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Cecil Halford, white-faced and haggard, came to- 
ward her. 

"Miss Verity— Jenny!" he said, "I've broken my 
promise, but I couldn't leave England without saying 
good-bye." 

" I'm so sorry — I understand! " gasped Jenny, hardly 
knowing what to say. 

" You've heard — you've read ? " he said. 

The girl bent her head. " Yes." 

"Ah, it's terrible! I was in trouble enough before 
1 learned the shameful truth," stammered the young 
man, "and I was going away to get a berth abroad. 1 
— I've given up. all idea of the Bar now; but this ter- 
rible affair has made my task, I'm afraid, more difficult 
than ever. The whole world knows the name of Hal- 
ford to-day. My father's evidence at the inquest has 
told everybody that this Stephen Alison is my uncle." 

"I am so sorry for you. I have thought about you 
often — since — since I heard the news." 

"It's awful for my auot and my cousin," he said, 
" and my father's quite broken down. 1 was going 
away without seeing him again, but I can't add that to 
his troubles. I shall see him this evening and say 
good-bye, and try and make him understand that what 
1 am doing is for the best." 

" Yes — you must do that," said jenny. 

"And then I shall go away abroad — to Australia — to 
South Africa — anywhere. You aren't angry with me 
that I've come to say good-bye ? " 

"No — I'm — I'm sorry for you." 

The young man saw the eyes of the girl he loved 
grow moist, and he took her hand gently in his. 
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"Jenny, what Tm going to say now isn't brave or 
kind of me, perhaps, but now that it's all over and this 
disgrace has come upon my people and my name, I 
Avant you to know that I loved yoy — that if things had 
been different I would have come to your father as 
you told me I must if I wanted to see you again." 

''Cecil!" 

She looked up into his face, and he understood the 
pained look that was there. 

" 1 won't speak of it again," he said; **but 1 wanted 
you to know. Good-bye! God bless you, Jenny. 
Don't quite forget me." 

''Mr. Halford — Cecil — I know all you must suffer — 
all your people must be suffering now. But try to 
think that there is hope — ^that, terrible as all this is, it 
may not be so bad as you think. 1 don't believe that 
Stephen Alison was guilty." 

Cecil started. 

"Ah, you don't understand," she continued, speak- 
ing rapidly. "The Sergeant Verity who has the case 
in hand is my uncle. I have seen him to-day — he 
doesn't think that Mr. Alison was guilty. He believes 
that he can prove that he was not. He has promised 
me that he will do everything in his power to clear his 
memory for — for the sake of— of your people, Cecil. 
Go back to them and tell them that— it will be one ray 
of comfort to them in their trouble." 

A gleam of hope came into the young man's eyes. 

" If that could be proved," he said, *' it would lighten 
their sorrow — it would lift some portion of the shame 
from them. Til tell them, Jenny, and God bless you 
for giving me the message of hope! " 
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''And you— you must go away ?" 

"Yes, it is better — for a time at least. I want to 
earn money. My father is not so well off as I thought 
he was — 1 want to make my own way in the world, 
Jenny." 

" Where shall you go ? " 

"Where I can. Wherever it is, you shall hear from 
me, if you'll let me write to you — will you ? " 

"Yes." 

Cecil Halford held out his hand and the girl took it, 
and with a final hand-clasp they parted. Jenny, her 
eyes wet with tears, went mournfully on her way, 
and Cecil stood looking after her for a moment or 
two. 

"She loves me — she loves me," he said softly to 
himself. Then gulping down something that was 
very like a sob he stepped out and walked sharply in 
the direction of the hotel where his father and May 
were still staying, waiting until Mrs. Alison was well 
enough to be moved. 

When he reached the hotel he inquired for Captain 
Halford, and went straight to his father's room. 

There was a gentleman there, but the Captain rose 
with a cry of glad surprise and ran eagerly toward his 
son. 

"Ah, Cecil," he said, "I thought you would not go 
away like that! Your letter almost broke my heart. It 
is better that you should go — now it is the best thing," 
he said sadly; " but it was cruel to make me think you 
would not even come to say good-bye." 

" 1 didn't know— about— about— what has happened 
when I wrote that letter, father." 
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He glanced uneasily. at the -visitor, a good-looking 
young man with a thoughtful face. 

The Captain followed his look, and apologized to the 
visitor for not introducing his son — the joy of seeing 
him had made him forget that there was any one else 
in the room. 

"This is Mr. Dennis Avory, Cecil," he said. 

Dennis held out his hand. ** Mr. Halford," he said, 
*' I am fortunate in meeting you. It was to see you I 
called on your father." 

'*To see me?" exclaimed Cecil nervously, as he re- 
niembered that all his creditors would have seen his 
father's name in connection with the inquest on Stephen 
Alison. 

*' Yes. Your father told me yesterday of youf letter 
^-of your determination to give up studying for the 
Bar and find some position which would enable you to 
make an income for yourself at once. I am secretary 
to a gentleman who has been a most successful busi- 
ness man. I mentioned you to him, and he told me 
that he would be glad to assist you to what you 
want." 

"You are very good," stammered Cecil, who had 
not heard of Dennis Avory before, and did not under- 
stand why he should interest himself on his behalf. 

"I was very pleased to have the opportunity," said 
Avory. *'May I say that you will see the gentle- 
man?" 

"Certainly," said Cecil. " I can't thank you enough 
for giving me the opportunity." 

"Well," said Dennis Avory, " Til make the appoint- 
ment for to-morrow morning at eleven." 



I>ef!'^ ^ hy/rj VxA v:s. a card affij, 
>t, f^r.^ti n Vj Cjtcl *' T?e$ is tbe adJirssB." lie sod 
— " Mr. ^>mt?Tt Harxsefl, So. — GrosrcBor Ftarr"^ 

Ce/.J Haif^yfd i face bnghtened as he tfaoesd^ i^ 
hi^ chance had come so socrn^ bat suddenfr tss cx|!fcs- 
*K/n changed. 

l>/oking nervously at Dennis Avory, he asked tf Mr. 
Han^ell knew of the connection of the Hatfbrds widi 
Stephen Alison. 

'' Yes/' replied the millionaire's secretary; "he docs 
know. You need have no hesitation on that score." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AN "INTERVIEW." 

The mystery of the Charlton murder and the sup- 
posed connection of the Chipchases' lodger with the 
crime had been eagerly seized upon by the criminal 
investigators of the London Press, and for a time there 
had been quite a rush of smart young journalists to the 
little house in Exton Street. 

Mrs. Chipchase had from the first resented this in- 
trusion on her domestic privacy. Her worst suspicions 
with regard to her lodger had been confirmed, and she 
managed by a process of feminine logic to convince 
herself that her residence would henceforth be looked 
upon as a thieves' lodging-house, and this shameful 
stigma had been brought upon it by her husband, who 
ought to have known better than to have let his top- 
floor to a nameless nobody with no luggage. 

Poor old Sam Chipchase listened to his wife's argur 
ments, and, in his own language, let her have her 
head. He knew by long experience that it was no 
good arguing with her or contradicting her. If he 
had reminded her that he wasn't even on the prem- 
ises when she let the top-floor to Stephen Alison it 
wouldn't have made the slightest difference to her 
views. 

So he listened meekly, and if he groaned occasion- 
ally it was from sheer force of habit. If the groans 
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were a little more frequent than usual it was because 
the weather was raw and damp, and in raw, damp 
weather Sam was always more keenly alive to the 
presence of rheumatic aches and pains. 

The rush of newspaper reporters had added fuel to 
the fire of Mrs. Chipchase's wrath. The first caller 
had succeeded in interviewing her before she had any 
suspicion of what was happening. When Jim showed 
her the evening paper in which an ingenious young 
gentleman had made three-quarters of a column of 
interesting narrative out of the few curt replies Mrs. 
Chipchase had given him, the good lady's indignation 
knew no bounds. 

She declared that the interview was a pack of lies, 
and announced her intention of giving the fellow a bit 
of her mind if he showed his face there again. 

Sam Chipchase smoked his pipe in aggravating si- 
lence while his wife was denouncing the Press and all 
its works. 

This strict neutrality on his part caused the lady to 
transfer her abuse from the newspaper man to Sam. 

"And you sit there," she exclaimed, *'and take no 
more notice than if 1 was a lump o' stone. A nice 
thing indeed if a respectable woman's to be dragged 
out of her home and put in the papers with murderers 
and convicts I What's England coming to, 1 should 
like to know, with a pack of newspapers poking their 
noses into people's parlors ar?d kitchens ? 1 suppose 
if I'd ha' let him he'd a opened the dresser drawer and 
a counted the knives and forks. If he'd a looked in 
the cupboafd he might a put it in the paper that one 
of the teacups is cracked I " 
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After Mrs. Chipchase had discovered the perfidy of 
the first interviewer the others had a bad time. If a 
knock came at the front door she became instantly 
aggressive. 

" Lobelia," she cried, '* if that's a newspaper fellow, 
tell him to be off." 

Lobelia obeyed her aunt's instructions, but though 
the reporters found the landlady entirely out of sym- 
pathy with modern newspaper enterprise, they were 
not to be balked. 

One of them working the district to try and discover 
if any of the neighbors knew anything of Mrs. Chip- 
chase's lodger came upon Lobelia, as that young lady, 
swinging the latchkey on her finger, was doing a lit- 
tle morning marketing, and promptly interviewed her. 

It was a novel and a delightful sensation to Lobelia, 
and in reply to the questions of the insinuating young* 
journalist, ^he retailed her reminiscences of the top- 
floor in language borrowed from the pages of her fa- 
vorite fiction. 

The young fellow had a note-book, and every now 
and then made a memorandum in it. 

When Lobelia went into a shop he didn't leave her, 
but stood outside and made a rough sketch until Lo- 
belia came out again. Then he continued the inter- 
rupted conversation, and talked to her so long that 
when she got back home Mrs. Chipchase was stand- 
ing at the front door in a temper, and called her a 
good-for-nothing hussy before a grimy and grinning 
youth from Simmons', the greengrocer's, who was 
delivering a sack of coals next door. 

But Lobelia had her revenge the next day. In one 
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swift bound she leaped into the position of a local 
celebrity. There in an evening newspaper was a long 
interview, and the portrait of a young lady concerning 
whose identity all doubts were removed when the 
neighbors found that the artist had labelled it "Miss 
Lobelia Cutts." 

When Lobelia heard of it she rushed into the near- 
est stationer's shop, purchased a copy, ran home, and 
went up into her bedroom and read the interview with 
flushed cheeks and gleaming eyes. 

The mean little room with its bare boards, its rickety 
washstand with the chipped basin, its bare walls cov- 
ered with three different patterns of cheap paper, and 
its solitary picture — a torn Christmas colored supple- 
ment of the Girls of Great Britain — faded away in 
the mist, and Lobelia was in the sunny boudoir of a 
fashionable authoress. She was seated at a table cov- 
ered with flowers (she had seen a picture of an au- 
thoress at home in a society magazine displayed open 
in the newspaper shop window), writing the next in- 
stalment of a thrilling serial for which the world out- 
side was waiting with breathless impatience. 

She read and re-read the interview, in which she 
was described as an intelligent young lady, with dark 
brown eyes and prepossessing features, and she felt 
that her hour had arrived. The scorn and contumely 
of years had vanished forever. The whole of Eng- 
land was at that moment reading her thrilling descrip- 
tion of the evening-dress convict, the supposed mur- 
derer of Lord Charlton. 

There was just one bitter drop in her cup of joy. 
Her portrait was not exactly what she could have de- 
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sired. In the process of reproduction sad havoc had 
been played with her nose, and there was a black 
smudge on her left cheek which might suggest to the 
British public that she was not in the habit of washing 
her face before being interviewed. 

Her day-dream of fame was rudely interrupted by 
her aunt shouting her name up the staircase in any- 
thing but amiable tones. 

For a moment Lobelia hesitated to obey. Was she, 
the famous authoress of **The Convict in Evening 
Dress; or, Stephen Alison as 1 Knew Him" — was she, 
the celebrity of the day, whose portrait was now being 
eagerly gazed upon by the million eyes of the mighty 
Metropolis, to be thus rudely summoned to perform a 
menial task ? 

But a repetition of the summons in a still more 
angry tone prevented any further hesitation, and Lo- 
belia, folding the evening paper carefully and putting 
it in the bosom of her dress, sailed majestically down- 
stairs, and a few minutes later, the famous authoress 
was on her hands and knees scrubbing the floor of the 
back kitchen under the supervision of her aunt, who 
had an eagle eye for "corners" and all the Dutch 
housewife's love of pail and flanneL 



The star of Lobelia Cutts was in the ascendant for a 
day or two. There was an eagerness among the 
neighbors to wish her good-morning and to engage in 
conversation with her, that had never been displayed 
before. 

When she went to the greengrocer's to purchase a 
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cabbage the attitude of 'Liza Simmons was almost re- 
spectful. Since the memorable evening at the music- 
hall these two young ladies had been decidedly frigid 
toward each other. Miss Simmons broke the ice. 
She had seen Lobelia's interview and portrait, and that 
very evening had referred to Miss Cutts, in conversa- 
tion with some neighbors, as **My friend, Lobelia." 
On the present occasion she picked out Lobelia's cab- 
bage with the greatest care, and made such friendly 
advances that Lobelia held out the hand of friend- 
ship, and said that she would let bygones be by- 
gones. 

When she was taking her departure, cabbage in 
hand, Miss Simmons called her back and presented 
her with an apple, and, quite as an afterthought, sug- 
gested that if any of them newspapers got talking to 
Lobelia again, she might just say that on the night she 
returned and let the police in to arrest the convict, she 
had been to the music-hall with her friend, Miss Sim- 
mons. 

"I'll see about it, 'Liza," said Lobelia, nodding con- 
descendingly. Then she walked up Exton Street with 
the air of one who had the power of the Press at her 
command. 

Mrs. Chipchase was furious with Lobelia when she 
heard of the interview and saw the portrait. But of 
that Lobelia took little heed. Her aunt's portrait 
hadn't been published and hers had. Lobelia lived in 
the clouds for a day or two, and then she fell to earth 
with a crash. 

On the Sunday afternoon she went out for a walk. 
When she came home and went into the little parlor 
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she found a strange young woman sitting on the sofa, 
and Jim sitting beside her. 

As the truth dawned upon the girl she gasped for 
breath. Jim laughed as Lobelia came in, and intro- 
duced the young woman to her as his intended. 

The intended was a pretty, fair girl, with blue eyes 
and pink cheeks, and she rose and put out her hand 
and greeted Lobelia politely. 

Lobelia took the hand and shook it flabbily, and 
then walking out of the room ran upstairs, and sitting 
down on the bed, burst into tears. 

But she didn't cry long. Tea would be ready di- 
rectly, and she wasn't going to sit down and let that 
stranger "think things." So she took out her little 
piece of looking-glass, removed the traces of her tears, 
brushed her hair, and went downstairs, determined to 
endure her martyrdom bravely. 

There was a little awkwardness at the tea-table at 
first. Neither Sam nor his wife had seen Jim's young 
lady before, and the young lady herself was nervous, 
feeling that she was being scrutinized. 

The first introduction to the family circle of the 
young man who is courting her is generally a trying 
time for the girl. Miss Jones quite realized the 
position, and was not at her best, in spite of Jim's 
gallant efforts to put her at her ease. 

Lobelia assumed an attitude which is generally de- 
scribed as one of "icy reserve," and Mrs. Chipchase 
was annoyed because Miss Jones had taken a chair at 
the tea-table which left a darned hole in the tablecloth 
right under her eyes. If Jim had sat there he could 
have CQv^r^d it with his plate. 
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The restraint became painful at last, and Jim, feeling 
that it was making his sweetheart uncomfortable, tried 
to start the conversation himself, and told his father 
and mother what he thought of doing with the fifty 
pounds he had received from Mr. Qement Hansell for 
the letter. 

'But he had forgotten, in his haste "to make things 
a bit livelier," that they had carefully avoided telling 
his mother the facts before. 

Mrs. Chipchase bridled up. She didn't like under- 
hand ways. Why had Jim and his father made so 
much mystery about it ? To ease matters Jim told the 
whole story now, and explained that being a private 
letter he didn't want to talk about it more than he could 
help. 

Mrs. Chipchase allowed herself to be mollified, and 
asked what this Mr. Clement Hansell was like. 

" Well," said Jim, " 1 ain't good at descriptions, but 
he's a sort of a— well, something the same sort of 
looking man as our top-floor was. I only saw Alison 
once in the hall, at night, but from what 1 can remem- 
ber of him this Mr. Clement Hansell's rather like him, 
except he hadn't got a moustache." 

"No more had Mr. Alison, Jim," said Lobelia, seeing 
a chance of leading up to her "interview," which she 
thought might impress Miss Jones with a seni* of her 
(Lobelia's) importance, "when they found him dead 
that night, but he must have taken it off after i went 
out." 

"Yes, some time after, from what I heard at the 
Rose and Crown when I went in at dinner-time to- 
day," said Jim. "The barmaid told me that the po- 
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lice, as has this job inr hand, had been in there makin' 
inquiries, and it seems a man who answered our 
lodger's description exactly came in late in the evenin', 
as the police came here, and got some brandy in a 
hurry; and if it was our top-floor he'd got a mous- 
tache on then." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

The result of the inquest and the evidence given 
then had convinced Darvell that the man found at 
Exton Street was Stephen Alison. Until he was sure 
that Alison was dead he had been anxious. Now that 
it was proved beyond all doubt he felt there was no 
longer any fear of the one person who knew of his 
plot with Gaygold confessing, either voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily; and he wrote to the money-lender asking 
him to settle the Halford matter. He had had a vague 
idea that it might be wise to keep May and her uncle 
in town while the fate of Stephen was uncertain. 
Their actions or movements might have furnished 
something which would have given the conspirators a 
clue. But now the sooner Gaygold got rid of their 
business the better. There was a far more important 
matter to be settled, and that was the sum of ;^20,ooo 
which had become due to Gaygold by Lord Charlton's 
death. 

The money-lender communicated with the Captain 
at his hotel, and when the Captain called he was 
handed his son's bill on payment of ;^200. 

At any other time. Captain Halford, with the docu- 
ment safe in his pocket, would have relieved his pent- 
up feelings, but the terrible family trouble which had 
come upon him had humbled him to the dust. 

326 
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Yet it was, in a sense, a relief. The threat of prose- 
cution was withdrawn. The money-lender might 
have been exorbitant in his terms had he thought it 
wise, for the association of the Halfords with Stephen 
Alison would have made the Captain willing to do 
anything rather than their name should be dragged be- 
fore the public again. 

But Sampson Gaygold didn't want publicity himself 
at the present moment. He was particularly anxious 
that nothing should occur to suggest that his transac- 
tion with Lord Charlton had the elements of suspicion 
in it. 

Cecil Half ord, after his interview with his father and 
Dennis Avory, felt that there was a ray of hope for 
him. 

This young man, who was the secretary of a 
wealthy South African speculator, had interested him- 
self on his behalf, and the millionaire, although he 
knew of the Halfords' connection with a man sus- 
pected of complicity in a crime with which all England 
was ringing, had generously agreed to see him, and if 
possible do something to further his wishes. 



Stephen Alison, convinced that the robbery at Gros- 
venor Place had been the scheme the Duke proposed 
to him the night they met accidentally at Piccadilly 
Circus, began to think how it would be possible for 
him to furnish the police with the clue without in any 
way drawing attention to himself. 

An unsigned letter to the authorities might have 
done it, but he would have had to write it himself, 
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and although he could have disguised his handwriting, 
he was nervous. The police had a knack of tracing 
communications of this sort, and the most insignificant 
detail has frequently led to the speedy discovery of the 
authorship. Besides, there was something repugnant 
to him in the idea of an anonymous letter, even in a 
case where so much was at stake, and where the cause 
of justice was being served. 

So far as he could gather from what he read in the 
papers, there was undoubtedly an idea that he had had 
accomplices, and that the jewels had been made away 
with by them. 

It was quite possible that the police already suspected 
the Duke, but they might have some difficulty in con- 
firming their suspicions. Had the house been broken 
into, an expert officer who had had many years' ac- 
quaintance with this form of crime would have studied 
the methods of the burglars, examined the marks of 
their handiwork, and would have narrowed the scope 
of the inquiry to certain men. 

The practiced burglar generally leaves indications 
which a detective, familiar with his style of going to 
work, can recognize. Every cracksman who has been 
long '* in the profession " gets into a style of his own, 
and leaves what the police call his '* handwriting " be- 
hind him. 

But in the Grosvenor Place case, according to the 
newspaper reports, no forcible entry had been made. 
The safe had not been broken ppe.n. The manner in 
which that was done might even have given a clue. 
But a key had been used. The burgfars had arrived at 
the front door, which had been opened for them ; they 
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had unlocked the safe, and departed with their booty 
without leaving anything behind them on which the 
police could go. 

He could not hunt the man down himself. That 
risk he was not prepared to run. Everything depended 
upon his keeping his liberty and possession of the 
fortune he had acquired. One false step might lead to 
the suspicion of the police being aroused. 

He remembered that if the dead man had been mis- 
taken for him it was on account of the perfect likeness. 
He was still the perfect likeness of the man who had 
been buried as Stephen Alison. There was only ot^e 
chance, and that was if he could find some one whom 
he could trust with his secret — some one who would 
go to the police and give them the information with 
which he could supply them. If he could find that 
man, he could perhaps not only prove his own inno- 
cence, but prevent Darvell and Gaygold from reaping 
the reward of their villainy. 

But the man — where was the man ? 



From the moment Dennis Avory had reported that 
Cecil Halford had accepted his offer to introduce him 
to Clement Hansell, Stephen Alison had been nervously 
anxious to'^see his nephew, and to learn if possible 
from him more of the family circumstances than Avory 
could tell him. 

It was quite a relief to him when at last the young 
man was ushered,into his presence. 

Dennis Avory iijtroduced Cecil to the millionaire, and 
then, acting on previous instructions, left them together. 
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^Ae^^jtzu wfy> hkd TiTA utn h3 nqAevsmce he was 
a \pf/j^ was at orxe farorabfr impressed widr the 
yo^;n^ man's manner anJ bearix^ 

He feh c//fr/:nced that, wfaatnrer his faiBiigs might 
have been, they were rather those of the head than the 
hearty and he set himself at once to win the young 
man's couUdtuct. 

Ocil on his part was grateful for the kindly and 
sympathetic welcome he received from the weahhy 
stranger, and wanted little pressing to put the correct 
state of aflfairs before this unexpected friend in need. 

When he mentioned the name of Gaygold as that of 
the money-lender who had behaved so infamously 
Stephen started, but he recovered himself quickly, and 
begged the young man to proceed. 

Cecil made a clean breast of everything, concealing 
nothing. When he had finished he looked anxiously 
ut the millionaire, and added — 

**Now you know exactly how I stand, you will 
Hgrcc with me, I think, that it was right for me to give 
up ull Idea of the Bar and look for some means of 
rwrnlng money at once. I can't let my father make 
me the ttllowance he has and pay my debts too." - 

**No/* SMJd Mr. Hansen, ** especially as — as I gather 
from you— the Captain's income is not so large as it 
hAS been/' 

''V\\\ ttfrttid not,'* said Cecil ; ''and, of course, my 
ttunt «nd my cousin have been a great expense to him, 
luui nuist t^fmatn so,*' 

*^ Yc.^ of course/' sAid Mn Hansell, with a sympathy 
\\\ \Kh voict> thAt nwde Cecil wonder why a stranger 
$houkl dispby such pergonal interest in his family 
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affairs ; " that must be. But as you mention the name 
of this unfortunate man—this— Stephen " He hesi- 
tated, as though not quite sure of the name. . 

"Stephen Alison." 

'* Yes. I've read the case, of course. Now let me 
ask you this. Frankly, do you believe your uncle was 
concerned in this shocking affair ? " 

Cecil hesitated. 

•' rdid," he said, after a pause. " How could I help 
it ? But I have some hope now that, after all, he may 
have been innocent." 

" Why now ? " exclaimed Stephen eagerly. 

" I — I've heard something." 

*' What have you heard ? " 

"Well, you see, Mr. Hansell, I'm to be quite frank 
with you, so I must tell you a— a secret. Some time 
ago I made the acquaintance of a young lady. She is 
a relative — I didn't know it at the time— of a detective 
officer. Sergeant Verity." 

"Yes— yes?" 

"I saw her recently, and she told me that her uncle 
believed that Stephen Alison was innocent." 

The words "Thank God ! " rose to Stephen Alison's 
lips. With a great effort he checked them. 

" He believes him innocent," said Cecil, "and he has 
told his niece that he means to try and prove it." 

"For your sake, Mr. Halford," exclaimed the mil- 
lionaire — " for the sake of the unhappy man's wife and 
daughter, I hope sincerely that he may 1 " 

" He will try, I'mi^sure. Jenny- — " 

" That is the young lady ?" 
. " Yes," said Cecil, coloring — " of course her people 
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are not gentlefolks, you know, but she is a lady. She 
is at the Academy of Music — she has a beautiful voice, 
and some day 1 believe she will be a great singer — at 
least, they think so." 

"Ah! but now about yourself and your affairs. 
What is your own idea ? " 

"I should like to get a post somewhere abroad. 
Don't you think that would be best ? " 

"No." 

" No ? What would you advise me to do ? " 

"Go on reading for the Bar. You may be sacrific- 
ing a great career by leaving it." 

" But my present position — my debts ! " 

" Mr. Halford," said the millionaire, " you have been 
frank with me— -1 want to be frank with you in return. 
1 am an exceedingly wealthy man. 1 have made my 
fortune, and have come back to England to try and do 
some good with it. When 1 heard your story from 
Mr. Avory, for whom 1 have already a very sincere re- 
gard, 1 thought perhaps you would allow me to help 
you. 1 have more money than 1 know what to do 
with, and 1 have no debts— let me help you out of 
yours." 

" But 1 can't take " 

"1 quite understand that — but you can borrow. 
You did, you know," added Mr. Hansell, with a smile. 
" You borrowed of Mr. Gaygold." 

"But he was a money-lender." 

"At 150 per cent. I Well, 1 want to lend you 
money, but 1 don't want any interest at all, because I 
don't want to go into the business. Come, I'll give 
you a check for the money that will clear your liabili- 
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ties oft, and you shall pay me back when the briefs 
come rolRng in." 

Mr. Hansen went to his desk, took out his check- • 
book, and wrote a check for a thousand pounds. 

"There," he said, "if there are any bills you have 
forgotten, let me know, and Til write another check. 
You can send me your I O U by post." 

Cecil took the check mechanically. He was unable 
to speak or move for a moment. Then he gave a 
little sob, and grasping his benefactor's hand went si- 
lently out of the room. 

" I have begun to repay," said Stephen Alison softly, 
as the door closed upon his nephew. 

Then he touched the bell and a servant entered. 
"Tell Mr. Avory," he said, "that I should be glad to 
see him." 

" Sergeant Verity believes me innocent^" he said to 
himself, "and he will try to prove it. Well, I must 
help him!" 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE BRANDY FLASK. 

The police had been so far baffled in their attempts 
to trace the stolen jewelry of the Countess of Powick. 
A full description of the articles had been circulated at 
home and abroad. Special details had been given 
which might assist an expert in recognizing some of 
the more valuable stones, and special inquiries had 
been made in quarters which are as well known to 
the police as they are to the thieves. But no clue had 
been obtained, and Scotland Yard had to go through 
the humiliating process of being twitted with its 
helplessness by the young free-lances of the popular 
Press. 

Sergeants Gannett and Verity had their ideas, but 
not a particle of proof to justify them in arresting any 
one as Stephen Alison's accomplice. Moreover, to ar- 
rest a suspected man on bare suspicion is not consid- 
ered a clever move at the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment. It is showing your hand, and preventing 
the other side showing theirs. If you arrest the man 
who is guilty, and have to let him go for lack of 
proof, he is careful after he obtains his liberty not to 
make a single move that might be to your advantage. 
If he is innocent, you are putting justice on the wrong 
scent and giving the real criminal an extra chance of 
escape. 

334 
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" Wett» William," said Gannett, as he and Sergeant 
Verity compared notes after making their investiga- 
tions in different quarters, "I don't know what you 
think, but the more we work the harder the nut seems 
to crack." 

Sergeant Verity nodded his head. ** You're right, 
Jack; but between us we ought to get somewhere 
there or thereabouts. Besides, we're not working on 
the same lines." 

"No— you've got a bee in your bonnet over Stephen 
Alison, and you won't believe that he was in the mur- 
der and burglary — I'm as certain that he was; and 
there's a little bit of information come to the chief this 
morning that makes my case stronger than ever." 

"What's that?" 

"There was a life policy for ;^20,ooo assigned to 
that scamp Gaygold, the money-lender. Jack Darvell 
has been touting for Gaygold, we know, and most 
likely it was he who introduced Charlton and several 
other swells. Of course, the policy may only cover 
sums already advanced, though it isn't likely, know- 
ing what we know of Mr. Gaygold's methods and the 
dirty things he's been mixed up in. My idea is that 
the bulk of this insurance money will be 'bunce,' and 
that it will be found that Charlton's bills^are all in the 
hands of others of the fraternity, who \^ll get them 
paid in full." ^ 

"I know the game," replied Verity, "but 1 can't 
see why Gaygold benefiting to the extent of £20,000 
makes Alison guilty of the murder." 

"You won't see, you mean, William — but it's as 
plain as the nose on your face. Jack Darvell planted 
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Alison on to Charlton to ' get the job done/ and Alison 
did a clever thing. He readied his Portland pal and 
brought off a double event—the murder of the man 
whose death meant twenty thousand, and a big haul 
of valuable jewelry. Darvell himself acknowledged 
in the box that he had introduced Alison to Charlton 
with a view of his lordship engaging the ex-convict as 
a traveling companion. The first journey that they 
took together made that ;£20,ooo payable. It wasn't 
badly worked either. The robbery being accepted as 
the motive of the crime would keep the insurance 
business completely free from suspicion." 

"That's all right as far as it goes, Jack, and if I 
hadn't got certain things in my head that won't be put 
out I should say you'd hit it. Darvell didn't introduce 
Alison to Charlton for nothing — there I'm with you. 
But 1 say that if Alison had been mixed up in that 
murder he wouldn't have waited for two days at the 
address registered in our books. He wouldn't have 
cashed that £^0 openly. Come, just listen to these 
points and think them out." 

"Go on; I'm listening." 

'^ Well, first of all, I want you to bear in mind that 
we found an evening newspaper lying on the floor of 
Alison's room. In it was the announcement of the 
murder of Lord Charlton." 

"Quite right." 

" He must have gone out into the street to get that 
paper, or at least to the door." 

"Certainly." 

"Next, I've found the man who was yelling the 
murder through Exton Street that night. I described 
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Alison ta him as well as I could. He wasn't quite 
sure, but he thought he remembered a man something 
like that buying a paper, because the man came rush- 
ing out of a public-house and almost ran into him. 
He described the man. It was like Alison. 1 asked 
him did this man have a moustache, and he said ' Yes ' 
— he was sure of that. 

**I went into the public-house, and found that on 
the evening in question, at about the time the hawker 
was in the street, a man answering Alison's description 
perfectly came into the bar. He seemed very agitated 
and bought some brandy, which he took away in a 
small flask. That man had a moustache. The bar- 
maid who served him noticed that. When I ques- 
tioned her she said that it had never occurred to her to 
connect him with the man whose body had been found 
at Exton Street—that is why she gave no information." 

*' Quite possible it was Alison," said Gannett quietly; 
"in fact, it's quite probable. He felt ill with his heart, 
and he went out and got some brandy." 

"Good — ^but the newspaper lad and the barmaid, if 
they are right, fix this point — that Alison was out and 
about in the evening, that he hadn't removed his 
moustache to disguise himself, that he did that after 
he had bought a paper with the new^ of the murder 
of Lord Charlton in it. What that proves to me, Jack, 
is this — ^that Alison prepared for flight only when he 
heard for the first time that Lord Charlton had been 
murdered" 

"You're trying to prove he wasn't guilty, and yet 
he was going to run away." 

"Yes, because he had been at Grosvenor Place that 
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evening — that is proved beyond a doubt,' because he 
had received money from Lord Chariton; because he 
had changed one of the notes, and he felt that he was 
sure to be suspected, and there may have been things 
we haven't found out yet which would have made it 
impossible for him to clear himself. I say that he was 
terrified when he learned Charlton had been killed, 
and the excitement and the terror caused the heart 
attack and his sudden death." 

** That's all very fine, William," exclaimed Jack 
Gannett quietly, after a moment's silence — "very fine 
indeed; but there's one weak link in it. If Alison was 
the man who went to the public-house and bought a 
flask of brandy and took it away with him, how was 
it we didn't find the flash in the room ? " 

Sergeant Verity's face fell, and he realized the force 
of Gannett's question. The room had been carefully 
searched by the police, but there was no bottle or flask 
of any kind about the place. The search had been 
perfect and complete. 

"Your evidence has got mixed, William, like you," 
said Gannett, with a smile at his colleague's evident 
discomfiture. '* Alison must have bought the late edi- 
tion of the evening paper, because it was there; but 
your barmaid's fancy is no evidence that the man with 
the moustache was Alison — your barmaid doesn't cor- 
roborate the newsvendor, or prove anything, because 
the man who took the brandy away wasn't Alison. If 
it had been, the flask would have been somewhere 
about. How much did he buy ?" 

'* It was a shilling flask, 1 believe— they keep them 
ready filled for sale over the counter." 
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**WeH, William, you'll have to come round to my 
way of thinking presently. You've evidently gone on 
the wrong tack yourself. The best thing we can do is 
to work together, and find some one we can plant on 
the Duke. We haven't a shadow of evidence to go 
on yet." 



Sergeant Gannett had dismissed Verity's "points" 
with a laugh of incredulity. But directly he had parted 
from his colleague his face became serious and he 
knitted his brows. 

"I can't quite make that brandy busi'nessout," he 
said to himself. " It might have been Alison, because 
he certainly bought a paper— the paper was there. 
That hawker says he sold a paper to a man answering 
Alison's description, and the man came out of the 
public-house agitated and evidently in a hurry. I'll 
find the hawker and I'll find the barmaid." 

Sergeant Gannett went to Exton Street that after- 
noon. He had not succeeded in finding the newspaper 
boy, but he knew he would have no difficulty in get- 
ting the name and address out of Verity. He didn't 
want to ask him at once, or to appear interested, as he 
was anxious to make his present inquiries without 
Verity suspecting what he was doing. He had an idea 
that he might be on the track of a discovery, which 
would enable him to triumph over his colleague and 
make a distinct score with his superiors. 

His first visit was to the Chipchases, where he saw 
Lobelia. Lobelia was quite sure that she had not seen 
a glass brandy flask, or anything of the sort, about the 
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(^bce. The doors of the rooms were al open the night 
she went to the muac-haO, she hadn't locked any of 
them before she went out, and Mr. Afison might, of 
course, have gone into the parlor or the kitchen and 
drunk some of the brandy and put the flask there, but 
none had been found* The detective didn't suppose 
for a minute that a man wouU buy h-andy and leave 
it in somebody else's room, but he wanted to make 
sure. Mrs* Chipchase bridled up at being interrogated 
again. It was bad enough to have the neighbors think 
she let lodgings to convicts, without her place being 
made a house of call for the police. But she was pos- 
itive that no small bottle or flask, as described by the 
detective, had been found about her house since the 
^'tragedy." 

Then Gannett went over to the public-house and 
saw the barmaid. She described the man who bought 
the brandy, and Gannett felt convinced that it really 
was Alison— Alison with his moustache on. He was 
not a regular customer. She never remembered to 
have seen him in the house before. As far as she 
could remember, he said, *'Give me some brandy — 
quickly, please — to take away." He seemed very agi- 
tated and upset, and that attracted her attention, as she 
thought he must want it for some one who was very 
111. 

•* He said • to takeaway'?" 

••Yes/* 

••You are sure he didn't drink any at the bar? He 
didn't take the cork out and drink some directly you 
gave it him?" 

••No— rm sure of that I said, 'A shilling, please/ 
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and he put the money down and almost ran out of the 
bar." 

"Thank you, my dear," said Gannett, and was go- 
ing out when a thought occurred to him and he turned 
back again. 

'* Can you show me the sort of flask you sold him ? " 

The girl went to the back of the bar and picked up 
a small flask already filled, and handed it to the detect- 
ive, who looked at it carefully. 

It was the ordinary flask as sold at railway buffets 
and in public-houses. On the front of the bottle was 
a label with the name of the house and of the pro- 
prietor on it. "The Rose and Crown—William Gil- 
bert." 

"Thanks-^rU take this." Gannett put down his 
shilling and went out of the swinging doors into the 
street. 

He was puzzled. This was something that the 
more he thought round it the more mysterious it be- 
came. 

He had no doubt now that Verity had "stumbled" 
upon an important discovery — the word was Gannett's 
— and that on the night of his sudden death and very 
shortly before the fatal seizure Stephen Alison had been 
out without any attempt at disguise, and had purchased 
the brandy "to take away with him." 

There were two things that puzzled him. If Alison 
felt ill — if he had preliminary heart symptoms — why 
didn't he have some brandy at once ? He might have 
had the flask to take away in case of a return of the 
pain or faintness, or whatever it was, but surely he 
would have a glass of brandy there and then as well. 
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But having taken the brandy away he wouldn't put 
it down and go to his room without it. 

He must have had it in his room — he died in his 
room. But the flask was not found by the police 
when the room was searched immediately after their 
arrival, nor in the later search, when each portion of it 
was again gone over with the minutest care. 

"There's only one solution," said Gannett, as he 
stood stock-still and stared at the pavement, entirely 
lost to everything that was happening round him — 
" only one possible solution. There was some one in 
the room with Stephen Alison the night he died, and 
whoever it was must have taken the brandy flask away 
with him — or her." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CATHERINE WEBER. 

A PALE-FACED woman of three-and-thirty, with fair 
hair— the peculiar flaxen hair that you only find in 
some parts of Germany, hair that seems to have been 
golden once and bleached in the sun — got out of a 
third-class carriage at King's Cross terminus. 

She looked tired and worn, for she had been travel- 
ing all night and part of the previous day. She had 
come from a small place beyond Perth. 

She tdok her rug and a small hand-bag from the 
carriage, and then walked up and down the platform 
among the few people who had, gathered there to 
meet friends from the north. 

When she lifted her eyes you saw at once that there 
was something peculiar in them. They were the large 
German blue eyes that one finds generally with the 
German flaxen hair, but they were not the ordinary 
blue— their hue was nearer that of the cornflower. 

But it was not the color of the woman's eyes that 
caused the passer-by who encountered her gaze to be 
fascinated by them. 

They were the eyes of a saint — the eyes of a martyr. 
They seemed fixed on some far-away object with a 
patient, yearning look that appealed at once to the 
imagination. 

Convinced that the person she was looking for was 
343 
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not on the platform, the woman made her way to the 
barrier within which the busy porters were rapidly 
piling up the luggage they were taking from the vans. 

A tir^, impatient crowd of passengers stood out- 
side the barriers scanning the boxes and portmanteaus 
eagerly. Under the absurd system which prevails on 
the English railway lines, it is always by the blessing 
of Providence that a traveler gets his own luggage 
at all. In the ordinary affairs of life no one would 
hand over to a perfect stranger a hundred pounds' 
worth of property simply on his bare assertion that it 
was his. But at the railway station any one can point 
to a trunk or a portmanteau and say, '* That's mine," 
and an obliging porter instantly puts it on to a cab for 
him. This arrangement causes every traveler on an 
English railway to watch for the turning up of his lug- 
gage very much as the gambler watches for the turn- 
ing up of a number at the roulette table. When he 
sees it and has secured a porter, and has it once again 
safely in his possession, he heaves a great sigh of re- 
lief. 

The pale-faced, flaxen-haired, blue-eyed woman 
joined the crowd at the barrier, but she displayed no 
anxiety. The porters seized trunks and' boxes and 
took them off to cabs, and the crowd gradually thinned. 

No porter came to her. 

Porters from long experience ca>i reckon up the 
travelers in a moment, and the woman didn't look " a 
good job." She hadn't the shilling or sixpenny look 
that the railway porter loves. Her gloves were black 
and worn, her dress was plain and dark, and the ma- 
terial was cheap. 
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When there was hardly anybody left, but still a little 
pile of luggage, the woman thought she saw her box, 
and said quietly, " I think that is mine — will you take 
it to the cloak-room for me ? " 

The porter looked at the luggage — there were three 
or four common traveling trunks, all very much alike. 

"Any name on yours, ma'am," he said, civilly 
enough. 

"Yes, Weber." 

"Vayber — Vayberl" said the porter— "that ain*t 
the name— this is labelled Miss Catherine Weber " — he 
pronounced it "Webber" in the English fashion — 
" You don't mean that, do you ?" - 

" Yes, it is a German name. Weber— that is it." 

The porter shouldered the box and carried it to the 
cloak-room, and when he took the twopence which 
the lady handed him he touched his hat. There was a 
look in her wonderful eyes that would have made him 
do it if Catherine Weber had given him nothing at 
all. 

Having deposited her luggage, Catherine Weber re- 
flected for a moment as to what her next step should 
be. 

While she was thinking a man entered the station 
hurriedly, looked round, saw her on the seat, and came 
quickly toward her. 

Raising his hat, and addressing her in German, he 
said, "Forgive me, Fraulein, that 1 am late — it was 
difficult to get away." 

"I understand, my good Otto," said the woman 
pleasantly; "it is kind of you to come at all; but I 
have been away from London so long, and 1 did not 
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know where to get rooms, so I wrote to you at the 
club you told me would always be your address." 

" Yes, FriUilein, and 1 got the letter and looked about 
for a room for you when 1 had my afternoon off." 

*' 1 am afraid 1 have troubled you very much. Otto." 

''Ah, Fr^lein, it is no trouble; it is a pleasure. 
Would not any one of us from Rudesheim do any- 
thing we could for the daughter of our old doctor who 
was so good to everybody — so good that he made no 
money, and when he died you had to go to England to 
be a governess?" 

** Yes — ^to leave the people 1 knew — ^the people I had 
grown up among, and be a governess — often not so 
well-treated as a servant! But tell me, have you heard 
from Rudesheim ? 1 have not written to the friends I 
left there for years— not since " She checked her- 
self, and added, in a different tone, *'Tcll me some- 
thing of Rudesheim, if you have heard. Your father 
—is he alive still and well ?" 

** Yes, Fr^ulein, he still has the little hotel, but it is 
not doing well; he is old-fashioned, my father, and 
does not understand the English. Some day 1 shall go 
back speaking English, and understanding them, and 1 
shall make the hotel all different." 

"Ah, yes— we travel, we Germans; don't we? 
Travel and learn — ^and some of us go back and are 
happy again in the dear Fatherland." 

"You will go back to Rudesheim some day, Frau- 
lein?" 

"No; I shall never go back. But come, 1 am keep- 
ing you, and you have been so good. Give me the 
address where you have taken my room," 
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Otto Muller, the waiter, drew an envelope from his 
pocket. " I have written the address there, Fraulein. 
It is a house kept by a German lady. She is glad to 
have our people with her. I have made inquiries — it 
is moderate, and you will be very happy there, 1 am 
sure. Shall I get your luggage and have it put on a 
cab?" 

"Ah, no — do not trouble; I know you want to get 
back quickly, do you not ?" 

" Yes, it was difficult to get away— if 1 had not been 
able to come I should have sent some one; but I have 
managed it, and if you will let me I will go." 

*'Yes — do not wait. I shall go to the buffet now 
I have seen you and have some soup — I have had 
a long journey. You will call perhaps one after- 
noon when you are free and see me. It is always 
pleasant to me to talk of Rudesheim and the old 
friends there." 

"Yes, Fraulein, I will call. Ah, I have forgotten— I 
have a strange thing to tell you — I do not want to pain 
you; but it is so strange, 1 must tell you." 

"Nothing can pain me much now," said Catherine 
Weber, and there came a look of infinite sadness in 
the big blue eyes. " What is your news ? Some one 
is dead at Rudesheim ? " 

"No, Fraulein, it is not that. What I wish to tell 
you is that there came lately to our hotel the man you 
told me poor Mr. Freiligrath was with in South Africa 
—when the trouble happened." 

Catherine Weber lifted her eyes and looked earnestly 
at Otto Muller, but her face did not change, and her 
voice was soft and silvery. 
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" The man Mr. Freiligrath was with in South Africa 
— you mean Clement Hansell ? " 

"Yes — I remembered the name — we knew it in Ru- 
desheim, for everybody pitied you when the istory came 
to us, and we heard your betrothed was dead." 

" Clement Hansell stayed at your hotel?" said Cath- 
erine Weber quietly. *' And is he there now ? " 

*' No — he is very rich, it seems. He has come to 
stay in London. He has taken a great house — ^No. — 
Grosvenor Place. It is near Hyde Park — oh, a great 
fine mansion, I believe." 

"Thank you, my good Otto. You have not pained 
me. I have learned at last to think of the past without 
tears. But you must go — 1 shall be able to see to 
everything now. I have the address. Good-bye, and 
don't forget to come if you can." 

The waiter raised his hat, and, taking the woman^s 
proffered hand, pressed it respectfully and left her. 



Catherine Weber had found the house to which 
Otto Muller had sent her everything that he had de- 
scribed it to be. The landlady, a motherly German 
frau, had made her welcome, and had at once taken a 
fancy to the pale-faced woman with the eyes of a 
saint. 

She had tried her best to make her new guest com- 
fortable, but had not been able, in spite of a certain 
awe which she felt in the presence of the quiet, re- 
served woman, to resist the chattering propensity 
which was her weak point. Miss Weber had not 
been under the roof of the excellent Mrs. Bernstein an 
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hour before the landlady had confided to her guest the 
story of her girlhood, marriage, family troubles, and 
widowhood, and had cordially invited Miss Weber to 
return the confidence. 

But Catherine Weber did not respond. She was 
amiable to her landlady, and listened to her patiently 
and without comment. But when invited to narrate 
her own history, she smiled, and said she had none. 

"I am a German governess in England. I left my 
home because my father died, and I found I should 
have to earn my own living. I have been in many 
situations. I have just left one, far away in the north 
of Scotland, where 1 have been with a family for three 
years. Now the family are going to travel abroad, and 
they do not want me." 

" Then you are looking for something else now ? " 

Miss Weber did not reply, and Mrs. Bernstein, hop- 
ing that she would find her bedroom comfortable and 
have a good night's rest, which she must want very 
badly, closed the door and left her fellow-country- 
woman to her own meditations. 

Catherine Weber sat for a time in the easy-chair by 
the fireplace. There was no indication upon her pale 
face of anything but pleasure and restful thought. But 
the far-aWay look in her eyes was less dreamy than 
usual. The object upon which she was gazing seemed 
to be nearer. 

Presently she rose and went to her box, which had 
been placed in a corner of the little bedroom, and un- 
locked it. From a corner she drew a small writing- 
desk, and brought it to the little table in the centre of 
the room. 
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She lifted the lid, and from beneath a number of 
letteis tied up with a narrow piece of black ribbon she 
drew an envelope, which she opened with a sigh. 

From the envelope she took a photograph. It was 
the portrait of a handsome, stalwart young fellow 
with an unmistakable German face. 

Grtherine Weber looked at the portrait steadfastly 
for a moment— then raising it to her lips she kissed it 
reverently. 

Then she spoke softly and soothingly as a mother 
speaks to a tired child — 

" Max, my beloved— the oath 1 made the day 1 knew 
that you had been murdered 1 shall keep — and then, 
sweetheart, 1 shall come to you! '* 

No ripple of pain passed over the woman's face. 
In the sweet saintly eyes there was no gleam of hatred 
and revenge. 

There was only the look of the love that waits pa- 
tiently and knows no fear. 



CHAPTER XL. 

SAMPSON GAYGOLD'S CLERK. 

Jack Darvell was in desperate straits for money. 
He had lost heavily in some recent Turf speculations, 
and his trade as a tout to Gaygold and other money- 
lenders, which was a profitable one, for his commis- 
sion was large, had ceased. 

The fact that he had introduced a ticket-of-leave 
man to Lord Charlton under a false name, and that this 
man was accused by the police of having committed 
the murder, had caused him to be avoided by all his 
associates and acquaintances. Men whom he had 
been in the habit of calling by their Christian names 
cut him dead, and the first time he showed himself on 
a race course after the inquest the comments of the 
frequenters of TaJtersall's Ring who knew him were 
deliberately insulting. No decent man or woman 
would be seen speaking to him, and he felt that his 
occupation as a gentleman blackleg was gone forever, 
in this country. 

His last hope was his share of the twenty thousand. 
That would give him enough to go away with until the 
storm blew over. But Gaygold had made a communi- 
cation which showed him plainly that the insurance 
people were holding off, on the chance of some evi- 
dence turning up to show that there had been foul 
play in direct connection with the policy. 

To add to his perplexities, Mr. Joyce had been im- 
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pressed bj the cnrttsfX gossip, 2nd jlthoi^ Darvdl 
had afw2ys been kind to him, be was urging his 
daughter to insist on a separation, and Molly, who 
had been greatly affected by the murder, had partially 
yielded to her f ather s views. 

She talked of returning to the music-haU stage and 
going on an extended tour in the provinces, and Dar- 
veil ascertained that she had already been to see an 
agent to fix up the engagements — ^and her father was 
going to travel with her. 

Darvell was nervous and apprehensive. He saw 
that he was an object of suspicion, even to his own 
wife. He was not likely to get the money he wanted 
from her, and money he must have. His idea was to 
slip away quietly and go to America. Gaygold was 
anxious that there should be no communication be- 
tween them. If he worried Gaygold, the chances 
were that worthy in his cowardice would pay him a 
good sum to clear out of the country. 

He determined to call on the money-lender the next 
morning, and play a game which in the language of 
the fraternity is known as *'bluflf." 



Mttster Bliss, the innocent-looking young clerk of 
Sumpson Gaygold, did not reciprocate the admiration 
of his employer He hated him with a frank, boyish 
hAtr^ thut it cost him a considerable effort to conceal 
He h^d accepted the money-lender's offer of a stool 
and A ^Ur\\ because when his father, the sea captain, 
W4i$ ^>)d up. it w^as necessary that he should find 
^Mucthiixg to dv\ 
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He called one day with a pitiful letter from his 
father, begging that the money-lender would be 
merciful, and allow him a few weeks' grace before 
selling him up. ''Grace" was an article Mr. Gay gold 
was always happy to deal in, provided the person who 
wanted it could afford to pay a fancy price for the 
luxury. Captain Bliss could pay nothing, so his goods 
were seized, and after the sale he found himself still a 
matter of ;^8o odd in the money-lender's debt. 

Then Mr. Gaygold was magnanimous — nay, gener- 
ous. He offered to give young Bliss jCi a week 
salary, and deduct half of it until the father's debt and 
the interest thereon had been paid off. Herbert Bliss 
did his duty to his employer as long as he was in the 
office. He was polite to everybody, he was punctual, 
and his handwriting was as innocent as his smile. 

The envelopes that Master Bliss directed for his em- 
ployer were always opened without hesitation. As a 
rule, you can tell the writing of a solicitor's or a 
money-lender's clerk in a second, and if you are not 
eager to peruse a communication of that sort you 
throw it aside. But Master Bliss's writing never gave 
the Gaygold clients a moment's uneasiness — until they 
grew familiar with it. Some of the money-lender's 
clients were at first so thrown off their guard by it 
that they thought it covered a charitable appeal, and 
allowed their wives to open the letter. It was Master 
Bliss's luncheon time. He knocked at the door of Mr. 
Gaygold's private room. 

" I'm going to lunch now, sir." 

" All right," replied his employer, and Master Bliss 
went out. 
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Instead of sauntering along as usual, he walked 
rapidly until he came to a side street. He turned up 
this and entered a quiet square. In the square he saw 
a man walking up and down. The man was Sergeant 
Verity. 

The sergeant had heard of Master Bliss from one of 
Gaygold's clients, and had approached the lad cau- 
tiously to sound him. Verity soon found out that he 
looked upon his employer with loathing and contempt, 
and he encouraged the young man's confidence, telling 
him plainly that the police wanted to find out how far 
Darvell and Gaygold had been working together in 
certain transactions. 

Master Bliss's information left no doubt in the ser- 
geant's mind that they were both interested in fleecing 
Lord Charlton, and one or two remarks Bliss had over- 
heard convinced him that Darvell was to benefit by the 
£20,000 insurance in the event of Lord Charlton's death. 

"Well, my lad," said the sergeant, as Master Bliss 
approached him, "any more news ?" 

"Yes— Darvell called this morning and went in at 
the private door. They had a row and raised their 
voices. Darvell asked for cash, and Gaygold cursed 
him, and said he'd bungled the whole business, and 
they'd never get a penny of the insurance money now. 
Then they spoke lower, and I couldn't hear a word 
though I listened close to the door. But Darvell got 
money, because the governor drew a check for j£joo, 
and I was sent out to cash it and bring back notes." 

*'Ah/* said the sergeant "Now you get back 
again. YouVe done your work well, and I'll see that 
you're rewarded for it" 
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"I don't want anything," said the boy proudly. 
" I'm not selling anybody. Vm only doing this be- 
cause 1 believe Gaygold's a thief. He ruined my 
father, and I always meant to pay him for that some 
day, if 1 got the chance." 

"Well, I think you've got it, my lad," said the 
sergeant kindly, "and are doing a service to society 
at the same time. Now, off you go — don't be late, 
or you might lose your berth, and we don't want 
that." 

Master Bliss nodded and hurried off to resume his 
duties, and the sergeant went on his way meditatively. 
Nothing could shake hini in his belief that, had 
Stephen Alison been concerned in the murder, he 
would, with the money in his possession, have left 
London the first thing the next day. Yet every step 
he took to elucidate the mystery only seemed to bear 
out Jack Gantlett's theory of Alison's guilt. 

There was no doubt now, if the young clerk's report 
of the conversation he had managed to overhear was 
correct, that Darvell and Gay gold had been looking for- 
ward to the insurance money, and that it was in the 
deliberate manner in which Lord Charlton had been 
done away with that the affair had been " bungled." 

The sergeant made his report to the authorities. But 
it was not considered politic to arrest Darvell at pres- 
ent. The evidence of a lad listening at keyholes was 
all right as far as it went, but they wanted something 
stronger than that before they made their "coup." 
The order was that Darvell was to be closely shad- 
owed. If he attempted to leave the country, then a 
direct move would have to be made. Shortly after 
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naking his Tcpott, Verity met Gannett, and told him 
what had occurred. 

Gannett smiled. "If thafs aD you've done, Wil- 
liam/' he said, "you haven't done much. There 
hasn't been a doubt in my mind from the first but 
that Darvell was in it I'm on a much more exciting 
trail." 

" The brandy flask ? " said Verity. 

"Well, round it I told you Stephen Alison must 
have had a visitor at Exton Street that night, and now 
I think 1 know who it was." 

" You do ? " exclaimed Verity excitedly. " Tell me. 
Jack; tellmc!" 

" ru tell my story my own way, if you don't mind, 
William. The public-house people have been chatter- 
ing, and that brandy-bottle story's got into one of the 
evening papers." 

' ' ' Our Crime Investigator, ' " groaned Verity. ' ' I read 
it. The Press is a grand institution. Jack, but it does 
interfere with our work sometimes." 

"Well, it's interfered to a good purpose this time. 
The * Crime Investigator ' article was read by Weston 
— you know him, the private inquiry agent — and being 
a pal of mine in the old days when he was in the 
Force, he sent me a line to come and see him, and he 
gave me what our friends the newspapers call * a star- 
tling piece of information.' " 

"Well— well?" 

"The day before Alison was found dead, a swell 
came to him to make inquiries about somebody. He 
wanted a man traced. He gave the agent the particu- 
lars, and called again the next day for information. 
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Weston had done the job then, and he gave his client 
the address he wanted." 

" And that address was ? " 

" No. — Exton Street. Weston's client was in search 
of Stephen Alison." 

"And this person you think was Stephen Alison's 
visitor that night ? " 

"Yes." 

"Who was it?" 

"The client didn't give his name, but Weston has 
given me an excellent description of him. William, 
you go your way and I'll go mine; but 1 believe I've 
got the trump card in my hand, and when 1 play it I 
shall astonish you." 



Mr. Weston, the inquiry agent, on the day that the 
murder of Lord Charlton was discovered, had left Lon- 
don at a minute's notice on business that had taken 
him to an out-of-the-way little town in Belgium. 
There he had had to remain for some days busily en- 
gaged in investigating for a client a case which took up 
his entire time and completely engrossed him. He 
was beyond the reach of the English papers, and the 
only thing he saw when he glanced at a Belgian one 
was that an English nobleman had been fbund mur- 
dered under mysterious circumstances. 

It was not until he returned to town that he got into 
touch with London affairs again, and the first thing he 
saw in connection with the Grosvenor Place crime was 
the story of the missing brandy flask as told by "Our 
Crime Investigator." Then the name of Stephen Alison 
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struck him, and he sent for Gannett, who was an old 
friend of his, and told him of the client who had em- 
ployed him to.fmd out Stephen Alison's present where- 
abouts. 

He had given the stranger Alison's address in Exton 
Street on the very day that Alison had been found dead. 
Jack Gannett listened attentively to Weston's narrative, 
and then inquired as to the personal appearance of the 
client who refused his name. As Weston proceeded 
with his description, the detective's face became serious. 
He listened attentively, but said nothing until the in- 
quiry agent had finished. Gannett thanked him, and 
begged him for the present to keep his information 
absolutely to himself. 

When Gannett left he at once began to search out 
as far as he could the family history of Stephen Alison. 
He turned to the record of the Turf Fraud trial and the 
police notes on the case, and he found that Stephen had 
occupied a good position until he lost his fortune by 
the failure of Alison & Co.— a firm the head and sole 
manager of which was John Alison, Stephen's brother. 

John Alison had absconded, and nothing had been 
heard of him since. 

When he had finished his investigation Gannett felt 
convinced that Weston's mysterious client was no 
other than John Alison. John Alison had learned his 
brother's address in Exton Street. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

FATHER AND SON. 

The news of her husband's death under such terrible 
circumstances had so utterly prostrated Marion Alison 
that at first it was believed that she had had her death- 
blow. The story was told to her as gently as possible. 
She Was brought up to London ostensibly to see the 
Captain, and it was he who on her arrival gradually let 
her know the painful truth, and that she would be 
required by the police to view the body, and to give 
evidence as to its identity with her husband. 

That ordeal was mercifully spared her. Utterly 
prostrated by the shock, the doctor who was called 
in certified that she was unable to leave her bed, and 
Captain Halford was allowed to give evidence as a 
relative instead. 

May had at first hardly been able to realize the full 
meaning of the story she read in the newspapers. She 
had believed that her father was dead, and her first 
impression was that there must be some mistake. 
When she learned the truth, that her father had been 
a convict, and that only his terribly sudden death had 
saved him from being charged with taking the life of 
another man, the girl's first thought was almost one of 
relief that her father had escaped. Gradually, how- 
ever, she understood what this revelation must mean 
to her mother and her. They would always hereafter 
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be identified with a crime which had thrilled all Eng- 
land with horror. 

May's unselfish nature saved her from brooding too 
deeply over the misfortune that had overtaken her. 
Her mother was ilL Her mother required all the care 
and devotion that a daughter could bestow upon her. 
By her mother's bedside May controlled herself admi- 
rably. AU her thought was for the sufferer, and Mrs. 
Alison found her one earthly consolation in the love 
of her child. 

Dennis Avory only saw the Captain when he called. 
He wanted to see May to tell her how deep his sym- 
pathy was with them all in their crushing sorrow, but 
he knew that ordeal would be too painful — ^that May 
herself would shrink from it. He hoped with all his 
heart the discovery of the thieves might yet clear the 
memory of May's father from the graver charge, and 
in conversing with the Captain he forced himself to 
take the more hopeful view. 

It was only when he could no longer see May — 
when the hopelessness of his ever asking her to be his 
wife came home to him — that he realized how deeply 
he had grown to love the beautiful and gentle girl. It 
was the love still strong within his heart that took him 
to the Captain whenever he had an excuse for a visit 
At least, if he could not see May, he could talk with 
some one who was constantly in her presence. He 
could inquire after her — he could speak her name aloud 
and hear it spoken. 

He had been glad of the opportunity of helping Cecil 
Halford by introducing him to Mr. Hansell. He felt 
that at least he was doing something. 
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When he spoke of Mr. Hansell to the Captain he was 
loud in his employer's praises. He was quite different 
in his ways and in his style from what Dennis had ex- 
pected to find him. The young man was drawn to- 
ward his employer from the day of the first meeting at 
Grosvenor Place. He felt instinctively that he was 
dealing with a man of gentle disposition and generous 
sympathies — a man who, once a friend, would be al- 
ways a friend— a man who had suffered himself at 
some period of his existence, and had learned the les- 
sons of life from practical experience. 

'Mn the little time that 1 have been with Mr. Han- 
sell," said Dennis to the Captain, 'M have learned not 
only to respect him but to love him. He is the sort of 
man who wins your sympathy at once. You feel that 
he has some great sorrow which he is hiding from the 
world, and you long to do something to make him 
happy. There is nothing 1 would not do for him if 
ever he had need of my assistance or my champion- 
ship. But, of course, there is never likely to be. He 
is immensely wealthy. He hasn't — so far as 1 can 
gather — a relative in the world, and whatever his sor- 
row is, 1 think it is of the past and not of to-day." 

Dennis Avory's description of Mr. Hansell had inter- 
ested the Captain, and when Cecil came to the hotel 
(Mrs. Alison's illness had prevented them leaving it) 
after his interview with the wealthy South African, 
Captain Halford questioned his son as to the man who 
had taken so firm a hold upon Dennis Avory's affec- 
tion. Cecil was as full of enthusiasm as Dennis had 
been. 

" He's a splendid fellow ! " he exclaimed. 
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"And this appointment that you want, Cecil — ^has 
he found it for you ? Has he given you a letter of in- 
troduction, or what ? " 

"He hasn't given me any letter of introduction," said 
Cecil, after a moment's hesitation ; " he advises me to 
go on reading for the Bar." 

" But 1 thought — ^you wrote me in your letter — ^I un- 
derstood from your own lips — ^that you had abandoned 
the idea." 

"I had, father. When I found out that I had been 
a tax upon you at a time when you could not afford 
it, I made up my mind to earn money for myself at 
once." 

" But the situation has not improved — in fact," said 
the Captain gravely, "it has become worse. I shall 
have to economize, Cecil, in every possible way I can. 
I must and will continue the allowance I have made 
you if you still intend to go to the Bar, but it is quite 
impossible that I can do more. If you owe money — if 
there is anything you have not told me — and I have 
been afraid all along that there is " 

" Father, I won't deceive ypu," exclaimed the young 
man. " You have been the best and kindest father a 
fellow ever had, and I couldn't rest if I kept anything 
from you. 1 told Mr. Hansell I was in debt ; he made 
me tell him what I owed — he has given me a check 
for a thousand pounds." Cecil took the check from 
his pocket and held it toward his father. A thousand 
pounds ! Captain Halford took the check mechanic- 
ally, but he scarcely looked at it. His big blue eyes 
were staring at Cecil in wonder, and his face had 
flushed suddenly. In this indignation at a stranger 
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oflfering money to a HalTord the old irritability which 
trouble had crushed was once more strong upon 
him. 

'*! won't have it— you sha'n't take it!" he ex- 
claimed, trembling with suppressed wrath. "The 
Halfords are not paupers. Confound it, sir, you ought 
to have had more pride than to accept it. You will be 
going round with a subscription list next, knocking at 
people's doors with a begging-letter. Confound it, I 
suppose you'd see no harm in standing at the corner 
of a street and holding out your hat ? " 

The young man's face flushed. 

**l didn't ask for it, sir," he exclaimed, "or expect 
it. When Mr. Hansell gave it to me he said it was a 
loan. I didn't see the matter as you do then, but I see 
it now. I will send it back." 

"No, I'll see Mr. Hansell myself. He meant it well 
— he's a good fellow. I'll explain — I'll " 

Suddenly the Captain's face fell. 

"You told this man what you owed," he gasped, 
"and he gave you this check ! Cecil, do you owe a 
thousand pounds ? " 

"Yes, sir; very nearly." The Captain groaned. 

"Very well; your debts must be paid, but by me. 
I shall have to find the money somehow, but you can't 
take his, Cecil; you can't. I must think what is best 
to be done, but I shall take this check back to Mr. 
Hansell this afternoon." 

Cecil bent his head. "You are right, sir," he said. 
"But these debts of mine — they need not all be paid 
now — I can get time. I'll earn money and pay when I 
can. I can't bear to think that I have not only brought 
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pain and sorrow on you, but that I have added this 
burden as welL" 

The Captain's big blue eyes filled with tears as he 
laid his hand kindly on his son's shoulder. 

"1 forgive you, Cecil," he said. "To-day I shall 
take this gift back to Mr. Hansell; to-morrow you and 
1 will put our heads together and see what can be 
done." 

The young man went out of the room, pale and 
crestfallen. When the door had closed behind him 
Captain Halford sank into a chair and gave a deep 
groan. 

"1 will pay.it," he said; "but it will be a terrible 
strain at the best. At the worst " 

He rose and squared his shoulders, and breathed a 
deep breath. "No — I'm not going to meet trouble 
half-way," he exclaimed. "The next mail may bring 
me better news — 1 won't look at the worst side until 
the last vestige of hope is gone." 

Stephen Alison was in the library, looking over a 
number of his brother's papers, when a servant entered 
and said that a gentleman named Halford wished to 
know if Mr. Hansell could see him^ 

When the Captain arrived at Grosvenor Place, he 
found that he had forgotten his cardcase. He gave 
his name to the footman as Captain Halford, and was 
shown into an ante-room, where he found three or 
four people, who had all called to see the millionaire, 
were waiting. 

The servant took the names of the guests in one by 
one, but Stephen, who knew none of them, refused to 
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see them, and sent to each the usual message. They 
had better write to Mr. Dennis Avory and explain their 
business, and if necessary he would make an appoint- 
ment to see them. 

Dennis was out at the time, so the names were sub- 
mitted personally to Mr. Hansell. By the time it was 
the Captain's turn to have his name taken in the servant 
had partially forgotten it.- 

" I beg your pardon, sir," he said, " but did you say 
Halton?" ^ 

"No, Halford," replied the Captain. 

The consequence was that when the servant went to 
his master again he said that Mr. Halford wished to see 
him. Stephen imagined that it was Cecil who had re- 
turned, and sent a kindly message. 

"Say that 1 am engaged, but if he will wait for a 
few minutes I will see him. When I ring the bell you 
can show Mr. Halford in." 

Stephen wanted a little time to think what he should 
say to the young man. He wanted to lead him on to 
talk of Sergeant Verity. He thought that perhaps in 
some way he might, through Cecil's acquaintance with 
the sergeant's niece, be able to learn what the sergeant 
was doing. 

A statement which he had seen in one of the papers 
had alarmed him. Inquiries were being made at the 
public-house to which he had gone that night for the 
brandy when his brother was taken ill. The "Crime 
Investigator " who was working the case up from a 
newspaper point of view wrote guardedly, but the im- 
plication was there that the police had reason to believe 
that on the night Stephen Alison was found dead he 
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had received a visitor, and that his visitor must have 
taken the flask away with him, as no trace of it had 
been found at Exton Street. 

Stephen remembered that after he had completed 
the disguise he had seen the flask lying by the side of 
the bed. 

He had found it in the pocket of his overcoat the 
next morning. He had washed off the label and burned 
it, and put the bottle away at the back of a cupboard 
in his bedroom — a cupboard in which he had put the 
deed-box of his brother, and which he kept locked. 

When Stephen had mentally arranged the manner in 
which he should lead Cecil on to talk of the Veritys 
he touched the bell, and the servant came in and his I f^ 
master told him that he would see Mr. Halford at | , 
once. A minute later the servant announced "Mr. 
Halford," and closed the door. 

Stephen was standing with his foot on the fender 
looking into the fire when his visitor entered. The 
Captain advanced a few steps, and the millionaire 
turned round to greet his visitor. In a moment he 
saw the mistake that had been made, but with a great 
effort he controlled himself and stifled the cry of dis- 
may that rose to his lips. The moment the Captain 
saw Clement HanseU's face he started back with an 
exclamation of horror. 

''Who are you?" he cried,' in a hoarse voice. 
"Who are you?" 

In one swift moment Stephen saw his only chance. 
Advancing slowly toward the Captain, who thought 
that a dead man had risen from his grave, he said 
quietly: "1 am John Alison!" 



CHAPTER XLII. 

JOHN ALISON'S STORY. 

"I AM John Alison!" 

Captain Halford, with something approaching terror 
in his face, still gazed at Stephen. For a moment or 
two he was unable to realize what the words meant. 

Then he remembered how great the likeness had 
been between the two men, and he began to under- 
stand. He had seen little of Stephen after his sister 
became Mrs. Alison ; he had seen scarcely anything of 
John; but the family history was of course known to 
him. 

"You are John Alison?" he said, as soon as he had 
partially recovered himself. " You are the scoundrel 
who ruined your brother and brought your sister to 
the grave ? You are here under a false name — a man 
said to be a millionaire ? " 

" Yes, but I have been buta short time in England. 
I wanted to. find a means of atoning for the past — of 
returning the fortune of which 1 had robbed my 
brother. Chance brought your son to me — I dared 
not tell him who I was, but 1 tried to help him. It 
was the first service I had been able to render a Hal- 
ford." 

"I came to bring the check back to Clement Han- 
sell," said the Captain proudly — *M shall restore it to 
John Alison." 
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'' No, you must not do that— you must think of it 
9% your own — for had Stq>hen lived to receive the 
money he had a right to expect from me, be would 
have considered himself your debtor for a far larger 
sum than that When his misfortune came it was 
you who gave his wife and child a home." 

''Stephen Alison's wife was my sister— it was my 
duty to do what 1 did." 

" Yes — ^and it is my duty to give her back the money 
I stole from her husband. Ah, Captain Halford, you 
will let me pay the sum to your credit at your bank ? 
Half my fortune — all my fortune shall be theirs." 

"What you do for Stephen's wife and child will 
not be generosity on your part, John Alison; it will be 
an act of justice." 

** And when I have done this," said Stephen nerv- 
ously, '* when I have proved to you that I am not the 
John Alison of the years gone by— will you let me see 
Marion Alison alone— will you let me tell her how 
sincere is my repentance for the past— will you let me 
ask her to forgive me ? " 

"You shall not see her I" exclaimed the Captain. 
** How could my poor sister bear to look upon you, 
who are the living image of her dead husband — you 
who through your villainy have left her the widow of 
a man whose memory is forever blackened by the 
belief that only the merciful hand of death saVed him 
from the gallows!** 

" He was innocent! " exclaimed Stephen. 

*M hope so— I try to believe so," said the Captain, 
" but that will never be proved now." 

" It can be proved— it must be proved! " 
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"Who can prove it?" 

"lean." 

The Captain stared in blank astonishment at the man 
he believed to be John Alison. 

" You can prove it! How ?" 

" On the night Stephen Alison died I was with 
him." 

" With him in his room in Exton Street ?" 

" Yes. 1 ascertained where my brother was, and I 
called on him. It was not a pleasant meeting at first, 
but I won his forgiveness at last, and it was when we 
were talking that he heard the murder shouted in the 
street. He went out and bought a paper. When he 
came back he was pale and terribly agitated. Then he 
told me everything. He was an innocent man. It 
was the terror that came upon him when he realized 
the situation in which he was placed that caused the 
heart attack which killed him." 

"And you, his brother, left him there — you made 
no sign — knowing his innocence you did not come 
forward?" 

Stephen hesitated. He was inclined to confess the 
truth, but if he said to Captain Halford, "I am not 
John but Stephen," he might not be able to do what 
he wanted to do. The Captain might refuse to be a 
party to the imposition — refuse to take the money he 
intended to make over to his wife and daughter. No; 
for the present he would be John Alison. 

"You don't answer," said the Captain. "You 
know the truth. You heard Stephen's last words, and 
you have allowed this suspicion to rest on his mem- 
ory!" 
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*' Had 1 come forward 1 must have said who I was. 
Remember, I am Clement Hansell, the millionaire. I 
do not wish the world to know that 1 am John Alison 
who absconded from his creditors, who robbed his 
own kindred, who brought his brother to ruin! " 

''You were a coward then!" said the Captain. 
" You are a coward now! You might have saved his 
wife and daughter at least this last shame. You shall 
do it now!" 

" Yes— if you will help me." 

"Help you? Yes, 1 will help you by calling the 
police. You shall say in a court of justice what you 
have said to me." 

The Captain's baby-blue eyes were starting from his 
head with indignation, and his breath came fast and 
quickly. In the presence of this man, who was the 
cause of all the sorrow that had darkened his sister's ^ 

life, he felt cruel, vindictive, eager for revenge. The 
magnificent surroundings of John Alison's house 
seemed to him an infamy when he thought of Ste- 
phen's later life. 

The millionaire waited until the Captain's wrath had 
spent itself a little. Then he said quietly— 

*' If you betray me I can do nothing— if you will 
help me I can do everything. My mere statement of 
what Stephen said to me would go for nothing. His 
innocence can only be proved when the guilt of others 
is made plain." 

** And you can do that?" 

'* Yes— what Stephen said to me that night will give 
the police a clue upon which they may work." 

'*Then go to them." 
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*'No~I have told you why I cannot. If you will 
carry out my instructions, asking me no questions 
now, I promise you that Stephen Alison's innocence 
shall be made clear to the world in time." 

" What do you want me to do ?" 

"Send your son Cecil to me again." 

"What can he do ? I don't understand." 

"I have told you you must ask no questions yet. 
Will you send him ? " 

The Captain hesitated a moment. After all, there 
could be no harm. Alison by his gift to Cecil had 
shown that he was really desirous of atoning for the 
past. 

"Yes, 1 will send Cecil," said the Captain. "For 
my sister's sake, for my niece's sake, it is my duty to 
do all I can to clear Stephen's memory. You say that 
if I do as you ask you will accomplish that— I take 
your word. But I give you no promise that I will re- 
main silent as to your identity if it seems to me at any 
time that justice demands that I should speak." 

"Beyond that I do not ask you to bind yourself," 
said Stephen Alison. "Now find your son and send 
him to me as quickly as you can." 



Captain Halford, when he found his son, told the 
astonished young man that the millionaire from whom 
he had received the check was no other than John 
Alison, Stephen Alison's brother. The Captain told 
enough of the family history to let Cecil understand 
why John Alison had been so generous to him, and 
with a full knowledge of all that had transpired during 
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the dptain's interview with Clement Hansell, Cecil 
went to Grosvenor Place. 

The millionaire saw at a glance when the young man 
entered that the truth had been told him. 

** Mr. Halford/' he said, " your father has, I have no 
doubt, told you my secret?" 

' ' Yes, and that you want to see me, because I can help 
you over this terrible affair. But how can 1 do that ?" 

** I will be plain with you. You told me of a young 
lady— a Miss Verity. Her uncle, you said, is a Scot- 
land Yard detective, and he is convinced that my 
brother was an innocent man." 

"So Jenny told me." 

"It is this man, this detective, I want to communi- 
cate with. 1 want him to know the true story of 
Stephen's connection with Darvell— why he went to 
Lord Charlton's that night." 

" Am I to tell him who you are, that you were with 
Stephen at Exton Street the night he died ? " 

"No. You must make a bargain with him first. 
Tell him that you can take him to a man who can give 
this information, which you believe would enable him 
to unravel the mystery of the crime, and clear Stephen 
Alison; but you will take him on one condition only — 
on that you must insist — that he uses the information 
without bringing the man who gives it him into the 
matter." 

" Will he accept the condition ? " 

' * Yes. He will make one condition — that the person 
you take him to must not be an accomplice. He is 
bound to do that. You can accept it and leave the 
rest to me." 
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"And am I to bring him here ? " 

"Yes; when you have his promise/' 

'TU try my best— but— you see— I— I don't know 
this man." 

'* You know his niece. Can you go to her now ? " 

"Not to her home. I — I don't visit there, because 
her people don't know anything yet; but I can send 
her a note, and she'll meet me somewhere. But 
hadn't I better go to Scotland Yard and find the ser- 
geant and tell him myself ? " 

"No; let it come through the girl first. Let her 
bring you together. At the Yard things mightn't be 
so easy to arrange as I want them." 

Cecil Halford remained with Clement Hansell for 
another quarter of an hour, during which the latter 
gave him minute and careful instructions as to the way 
in which he was to conduct the negotiations, and then 
the young man left, to carry out to the best of his 
ability the serious task which had been entrusted to 
him. 



Stephen Alison had determined to play a bold stroke. 
He had deceived Captain Halford, who had accepted 
him as John Alison. The extraordinary circumstances 
under which he had been able to enter into possession 
of his brother's property were not likely to suggest 
themselves to any one. Seeing him in possession of a 
vast establishment with wealth at his command, it 
would not occur to any one that he was the penniless 
ex-convict who only a short time ago was living in 
one room in a side street of the Euston Road. Such 
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an idea had not entered the Captain's mind — it would 
not enter into the sergeant's calculations. 

Sergeant Verity had seen more of him than the Cap- 
tain had — he had seen him only a short time before the 
murder— he would be more struck by the likeness, per- 
haps, than the Captain was. But the sergeant, who 
had arrested him for the Turf Frauds, knew the family 
history also. He knew that John Alison, Stephen's 
twin brother, had ruined him, and he would remember 
what was current gossip at the time — that John and 
Stephen were so much alike, that clean-shaven you 
would not know one from the other. 

To the sergeant he would be, as he had been to Cap- 
tain Halford— John Alison. As John Alison he would 
confess that, returning from South Africa, he had 
sought for his brother, and found him at Exton Street. 
He would tell the story that he was supposed to have 
heard from Stephen's lips again, and the story would 
be accepted. He would denounce Darvell and Gay- 
gold— tell them Stephen really went to save Lord 
Charlton. And he would say that when he read of 
the murder Stephen had told him of the offer that the 
Duke had made him that night in Piccadilly— an offer 
which pointed clearly to the fact that the Duke was 
then plotting a burglary very similar to that which 
happened at Grosvenor Place. 

''Cecil must not bring him here," said Stephen to 
himself, "unless he obtains his solemn promise to re- 
spect my secret, and if Sergeant Verity pledges his 
word he will keep it." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE GERMAN WAITER. 

Otto Muller, the German waiter, had an evening 
off, and went to call upon his countrywoman. Cath- 
erine Weber had asked him, saying she wanted to 
see him. He would have done anything for her — as 
would any Rudesheimer, male or female — for the sake 
of the good doctor, her father, who had been beloved 
by gentle and simple alike; whose name among the 
good folks of the Rhineland town was still a house- 
hold word. 

There was no one at the time in the sitting-rooms 
on Otto's floor, so that he found no difficulty in ob- 
taining the evening off. 

It was seven o'clock when he reached the house of 
Mrs. Bernstein, and was shown into Miss Weber's 
sitting-room. 

Catherine Weber was dressed for walking. When 
Otto entered, she rose and came toward him. 

"Ah, my good Otto," she said, "it is kind of you 
to come. And you have the whole evening free — is 
that so?" 

** Yes, Fraulein, all the evening is at your service." 

"You may think it a strange request I have to make 
to you." 

"Whatever it is, you are sure, Fraulein, that I shall 
do my best to obey it." 
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"Sit down then, and I will tell you. I have been 
twice to the address you gave me to see Mr. Hansell." 

" You want to see him ? " 

" Yes. I am without a place, you know, and 1 have 
no money saved. I must get something to do that I 
may live." 

''Ah, and you think Mr. Hansell-^?" 

" If 1 tell him that I was the affianced wife of his 
partner, Max Freiligrath, he can't refuse at least to give 
me a recommendation. The recommendation of a rich 
man is half the battle, is it not ? " 

** Oh yes — and he must know many wealthy fami- 
lies. Did you see him ? " 

"No, each time it was the same answer — Mr. Han- 
sell saw no one except by appointment. If I wanted 
to see him I must write to his secretary. Afterward I 
watched the house, hoping to see him come out — to 
hear some one speak to him perhaps by name — for I 
do not know him by sight." 

" It was a difficult task you set yourself. But what 
is there I can do?" 

"Come with me this evening. As he enters his 
house you can point him out to me." 

"Yes, but he may not come out or go in." 

" Yes, he will come in some time." 

'" If he is out, yes; but he may be at home." 

"No—this morning I tried to see him again — there 
was some one else on the doorstep waiting. When 
the servant opened the door I let the other person 
speak first. He went into the hall, and I followed and 
waited. It was a servant I had not seen before, and 
he thought I was with the man whose name he took 
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in. The servant came back with a message — Mn Han- 
sell was engaged then — if the man came again that 
evening at nine Mr. Hansell could see him. 

*"I can't call at nine — can 1 come earlier, say at 
seven ? ' said the man. The servant said that would 
be no use, Mr. Hansell was going out that evening and 
would not be back till nine. *Ah,* said the man, 
'then 1 must call to-morrow and take my chance.' 

" He left, and the servant turned to me. * I want to 
see Mr. Hansell,' I said, 'but as he is engaged I will 
call again.* * It's no use, you must write and get an 
appointment.' He opened the door and I went out, 
and sent you a note at once, asking you to come to me 
this evening. We can wait. When Mr. Hansell 
comes back at nine he may be with other gentlemen. 
I shall not know him. You can point him out to me." 

"Yes," said Otto, "I should know him at once. 
But if he will not see you, what is the use of your 
knowing him by sight ? " 

** Don't you understand ? I am going to do a bold 
thing. You will speak to Mr. Hansell. He was kind 
to you at the hotel, and talked to you, you say ? " 

"Oh yes, he talked to me in German." 

"Then he will not mind you speaking to him, and 
I shall have time to look at him and see what he is 
like." 

" But you will not speak to him to-night, if I do 
this — it would look bad — it would look as though I 
waylaid him for you." 

"Ah, you must not mind that if you are my 
friend." 

" Ah," said Otto, "if that is what you want, let me 
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say at once to him that you are my friend, and that I 
could not refuse you when you asked me to help you." 

*' Yes, you may say that if you like." 

The German waiter thought the matter orer, and 
evidently he didn't quite like it 

" But, after all, why should we wait and watch like 
this ? " he said, after a pause. " Cannot I write aB that 
1 should say in a letter, and then if you send it him, 
perhaps he will see you ? " 

"No. He will always be out. He win write and 
say he can do nothing. When one is desp^^te, one 
must not be too particular— and I am desperate now. 
1 must get something quickly, and I know no one who 
is so likely to help me as Max FreiHgrath's partner. 
Come, it is the first thing 1 have asked you. Otto — ^you 
will not refuse?" 

''No, if you wish it, it shall be done, Frauiein. 
Who is there of Rudesheim who would refine you 
anything ? " 



On the morning that Captain Halford came to see 
him, Clement Hansell had arranged to go out in the 
evening with Dennis Avory. He rarely went out in 
the daytime, because he still had a feeling of nervous- 
ness, never knowing whom he might meet. 

But in the evening, after the darkness had fallen, he 
would take long walks, and the exercise always raised 
his spirits considerably. 

The man who had called upon him had brought a 
letter from his former employer. Clement Hansell 
wanted a valet, and this man had just returned from 
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America and was looking out for a place. He had 
heard, as servants do hear in some mysterious way, 
that there was an opening with Mr. Hansell and he 
called. 

Mr. Hansen was engaged, and had told his servant to 
tell the man to call again after nine and he would see 
him. ** It's no good his calling earlier," he said, " be- 
cause I shall be out.'' 

It was this message that apprised Catherine Weber . 
of his movements that evening. 
. At six Mr. Hansen went out with his secretary. 
They walked for an hour, and then dined quietly at 
an old-fashioned, quiet English restaurant, and soon 
after eight they set out again for a stroll through the 
West. 

At five minutes to nine they were back again at 
Hyde Park G)rner, and making their way toward 
Grosvenor Place. 

On the opposite side of the road in the darkness 
Otto MuUer and Catherine Weber were watching the 
millionaire's door. It was a bitterly cold night and 
very few people were about. 

Clement Hansell had the collar of his fur coat turned 
up. It was a constant custom of his to do this during 
his evening strolls. He explained to Dennis that he 
felt the change of climate very much, and the raw 
cold nights made him a little nervous, as he had a 
delicate throat. 

But Otto Muller, watching keenly, for it was near 
the hour when Mr. Hansell should return, caught sight 
of the clean-shaven face in the lamplight, and said to 
his companion — 
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" That is Mr. Hansell, I believe — 1 will see." 

He crossed the road, and as the gentleman with the 
fur-lined overcoat came to the steps of Mr. Clement 
Hansen's house he found himself face to face with a 
man who apparently wished to speak to him. 

The man addressed Mr. Hansell in German. Mr. 
Hansell looked at him, and seeing he was a respect- 
able-looking man and not a beggar, concluded he had 
made a mistake. 

*'I don't understand German, my good man," he 
said, and Catherine came strolling across the road. 

Under her cloak her hand was fiercely clasped on the 
handle of a dagger. 

Otto Muller stared at Mr. Clement Hansell in as- 
tonishment. He must have made a mistake — and 
yet 

"Sie sprechen nicht Deutsch ?" he exclaimed. 

"I assure you, my good man," said Stephen impa- 
tiently, "you are making a mistake — I don't under- 
stand a word you are saying." 

Catherine Weber drew nearer. 

Dennis Avory, seeing that his employer was being 
annoyed by the persistence of the man, stepped for- 
ward to interfere. 

'* Don't you hear?" he said. "This gentleman 
doesn't understand you. Speak English if you have 
anything to say." 

" He doesn't understand German ?" said Otto Mul- 
ler, still staring at the millionaire. " Then there is a 
mistake." 

Catherine Weber was close to the millionaire now. 
Her hand grasped the dagger. Swift as thought she 
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drew it from beneath her cloak and raised it to 
strike. 

Neither Avory nor Stephen noticed her. 

But Otto Muller had seen Catherine Weber ap- 
proach. He saw the swift movements of her hand, 
he caught the gleam of the steel. With a smothered 
cry he sprang forward and seized the woman's wrist 
and dragged her away. 

" That was what you wanted to do ! " he cried in 
German. '* That is not Clement Hansell ! " 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

A RECOGNITION. 

Jenny Verity had seen her uncle and told him the 
story of her acquaintance with Cecil. Then she had 
begged him to see the young man at once, as he had 
an important communication to make to him. The 
sergeant consented, and half-an-hour later Cecil and he 
were together. 

Cecil had not said very much before the sergeant felt 
that he was about to be placed in possession of a fam- 
ily secret, and that he was within measurable distance 
of a clue to much that had been mysterious to him in 
connection with Stephen Alison. 

He listened attentively to Cecil's proposition, and 
knowing that in dealing with the Halfords he was 
dealing with an honorable family, had no hesitation in 
accepting it. 

" You will take me to a person who will give me 
valuable information, who will clear Stephen Alison," 
he said, " provided I do not discover his identity to the 
authorities ? Well, I accept the conditions— take me 
to him." 

****** 

Sergeant Verity and Cecil were coming along Gros- 
venor Place at the time that Catherine Weber made her 
attack on Clement Hansell. 

The sergeant saw the bright flash of the steel, and 
382 
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darting forward gripped the German woman by the 
arm as Stephen and Avory, who had not noticed his 
approach, entered the door and closed it behind them. 

Otto Muller had hurried away and was lost in the 
darkness. 

*' Ring the bell/' Verity said to Cecil. '"This woman 
was going to attack the gentleman who entered the 
house — I must see if he can identify her." 

Cecil was anxious as to what the strange scene could 
have meant, but he was bound to obey. 

The sergeant wrested the daggef from the woman's 
loose grasp and took possession of it. A moment later 
they were in the hall of Mr. HanseU's house. 

"Where is Mr. Hansell?" said Cecil. 

" In the library, sir — he gave orders that if you called 
you were to be shown in at once." 



Stephen, who concluded the German had merely 
asked him something which he could not understand, 
and attached no importance to the meeting, for he had 
not seen the action of the woman, went into the li- 
brary after inquiring if any one had called, and then 
told Dennis that he would not require his companion- 
ship any more that evening, as he was expecting 
visitors. 

When Avory had gone he turned down the lamp, 
which was the only light in the room, and prepared 
himself for his interview with the sergeant. He was 
staring at the fire, lost in thought, when Cecil entered, 
followed by the sergeant and Catherine Weber. 

Stephen stared at the woman in astonishment, but 
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before he could say anything the sergeant, who had 
come close to him, started back with a cry and loosened 
his hold of his prisoner. 

There was no time for hesitation. " Sergeant Ver- 
ity," said the millionaire, steadying his voice with an 
effort, " I heard of you from Mr. Halfbrd; I heard of 
your belief in Stephen Alison's innocence, and I wanted 
to see you to give you information which will be of 
service to you." 

''Who arc you?" exclaimed the sergeant. "The 
likeness — r" 

"1 am Clement Hansell. When we are alone I will 
explain what is astonishing you ; but 1 cannot do it in 
the presence of this lady you have brought with you." 
He pointed to Catherine Weber. 

"She tried to stab you," said the sergeant, bewil- 
dered, "but " 

" 1 did not touch him," said the woman quietly. " It 
was Clement Hansell I wished to kill. This man is not 
Clement Hansell. My friend told me Clement Hansell 
stayed at an hotel where my friend was. Clement 
Hansell spoke German to my friend. This man is not 
Clement Hansell, for he cannot speak German. I have 
done nothing — let me go." 

She moved rapidly to the door. The sergeant went 
to stop her. 

Stephen grasped his arm. "Let her go," he said. 
" 1 did not see her. She has not touched me. If you 
keep her, and bring me into the case, 1 can't tell you 
anything." 

Before the sergeant could recover from the bewilder- 
ment which the whole scene had caused him, Catherine 
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Weber had gone into the hall, opened the front door, 
and vanished into the darkness. 

'* You are not Clement Hansell," cried the sergeant; 
*' you are here under a false name — you " 

'* I can tell you now. I could not tell you while a 
stranger was in the room. Did you ever hear of John 
Alison — the twin-brother of the man who was found 
dead in Exton Street ? " 

"You are John Alison.^" said the sergeant, ''and 
you are here living in this house as Clement Hansell, 
the millionaire from South Africa — you " 

** I changed my name when I left England years ago. 
1 traded in South Africa as Clement Hansell," said 
Stephen Alison nervously. "When I came back 
here " 

"No," said the sergeant, eyeing his man keenly. 
"That woman, whatever her intentions toward Clem- 
ent Hansell were, knows you are not the man. The 
real Clement Hansell has been in London ; he stayed at 
an hotel, and spoke German. The man who was with 
her, and who knew Clement Hansell, told her you 
were not the man she was seeking for — seeking for 
with this dagger in her hand ? " 

The sergeant drew the dagger from his pocket and 
held it toward Stephen. 

Stephen remembered the letter that Chipchase had 
brought him, and understood. He made an attempt 
to appear calm, to give his voice the ring of truth, but 
he failed utterly. He stammered out a broken sentence 
and stopped. Sergeant Verity came toward him, and 
taking him by the shoulder, looked steadily in his 
face. 
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At itat mcftnesK ibe fire hbaed up, mid the < 
nzme$^ It up the room. 

''YcMj are rvxClenieot Hansel!"' cried the agg c jnt ; 
'' you are not John, but Stephen AEsoo! ' 

The ex<ODvict bowed bis bead. " Yes^** he said, 
** I am — what wt you going to do with roe?" 

'Mrrest you!" exclaimed Verity. "1 promised, 
when I came here to reedy t inf onnation, that I would 
not reveal the identity of my informer unless he uras 
an accomplice in the crime. The charge against you, 
Stephen Alison, is that you are the actual murderer of 
Lord Charlton. You are my prisoner." 

*' Will you listen to me ? " asked Stephen, recovering 
himself. ''You have always been my friend. You 
know my story— you pitied me in the old days — pity 
me, and help me now I" 

" Help a suspected murderer to escape from justice I 
—I, an officer " 

** I do not want you to help me to escape— I want to 
help you to find those who are really guilty." 

** I cnnnot listen to you— I must do my duty. You 
mu»t prove to the law that you are innocent." 

•* If I am arrested I cannot prove it. 1 should have 
Riven myself up at the time, but that I saw how black 
f vrrything was against me* Come, sergeant— think — 
If you are here— if I am in your power— if you know 
my $<^ci^t— 1 have brought it on myself— tf was I who 
stHt fW ^s\m h> ame to m<^/* 

1 he v^ergeant hesitated. •• That is true," he said. 
**but-^^ — ** 

Ho WAv^ $tUl bewildered. Stephen Alison had been 
tvHUKi d^Nid— Stephen AUson had been buried, and 
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yet he was here alive and living the life of a million- 
aire. 

In his bewilderment he forgot for a moment that the 
man he was talking to was the suspected murderer. 
He questioned him eagerly. 

"Who was it we found in your room ?" 

"My twin brother, John Alison — he came to see me 
— he died of heart disease — 1 took his clothes and 
dressed him in mine. He had told me that no one in 
England knew him — that he was taking possession of 
this house^ where none of the servants knew him, that 
night. He told me that he had atoned for the wrong 
he did me by leaving me all he possessed. When he 
fell -back dead in my room everything belonging to 
him was mine by right. I left John Alison dead as 
Stephen Alison in my room— I came here as Clement 
Hansen and took possession of that which was mine 
by right." 

The sergeant listened as a man in a dream. He 
could hardly realize the situation, yet his own senses 
told him the man must be speaking the truth. 

Stephen saw that the sergeant was bewildered, and 
continued his narrative rapidly. He explained how 
everything had happened. He explained the plot that 
Darvell had unfolded to him, and how he had consented 
to go with Lord Charlton, not to murder him, but to 
save him from the villainous scheme of which he was 
the object. He told the story of his late visit to the 
Earl of Powick's, and his utter ignorance of what had 
happened after he left, until he read the terrible news 
in the evening paper. 

When he had finished, the sergeant was assured of 
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his innocence. He was convinced that Stephen, hop- 
ing to pass himself off as John Alison, had risked this 
meeting in order to place him (the sergeant) in posses- 
sion of all the facts. 

When Stephen told him of the suggestion the Duke 
had made to him that night in Piccadilly, repeating the 
exact words, he had no longer any doubt as to who 
the murderer was. The Duke and an accomplice had 
got into the house after Stephen left, had been inter- 
rupted by Lord Charlton as they were in the act of 
stealing the jewels from the safe, and had killed him. 

The mystery was now clear as noonday to the 
sergeant, and he knew that Gannett had been justified 
in the theory he had built round the missing brandy- 
flask. 

. His heart went out to the man for whom he had 
^ always felt a keen sympathy. He ought to have ar- 
rested him there and then. He knew that was his 
duty. But in his desire to support his own theory and 
prove it triumphantly, as well as in his heartfelt wish 
to save Stephen from being dragged back again to the 
miserable life from which he escaped, he made up his 
mind to risk everything and for the present keep the 
secret that had been revealed to him. 

And if he was going to fathom the mystery, to bring 
the guilty to justice, it would be through Stephen's in- 
formation. That was a salve to his conscience. He 
was going to do a desperate thing; but he was going 
to do it to save the innocent, not to save the guilty. 

His one difficulty was, how was he to prove Dar- 
voirs villainy without the evidence of Stephen Alison .? 
How was he to prove it at all without implicating 
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Stephen ? If Darvell were arrested, it would have to 
be on the charge that he conspired with Stephen to 
have Charlton murdered. Nobody could give evidence 
that Stephen Alison never intended to commit the 
crime. 

But the first thing was to prove that Stephen was 
guiltless of the actual murder." ''That," said Stephen 
when he found that Verity was willing to risk every- 
thing for his sake, 'Ms the one thing that 1 hope and 
pray for. ^ Whatever happens to me, let this terrible 
shadow be lifted from my innocent wife and child." 

The two men sat together till nearly midnight. 
Eventually the sergeant agreed upon his plan. He 
must take Gannett off the track of the mysterious vis- 
itor to the room in Exton Street, and get him to con- 
centrate himself upon bringing the burglary and the 
murder home to the Duke. If that could be done the 
rest of the sergeant's task would be considerably sim- 
plified. 

But how— how was it all to be done without bring- 
ing Stephen into it ? 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE TRIUMPH OF SERGEANT GANNETT. 

Jack Gannett was following his clue, and was 
elated at the way in which he was piecing his evi- 
dence together. He was certain that there had been a 
visitor at Exton Street on the night that the ex-convict 
died suddenly of heart disease, and he believed that 
this visitor, if found, might be able to give important 
information. At any rate, it would be a feather in his 
cap to find him. 

He had ascertained that Stephen had a twin brother 
who was almost his counterpart. The evidence of 
Weston proved that such a person had been inquiring 
for Stephen and had obtained his address. 

The house had been empty that night, so that no 
inmate could say if such a person had called and asked 
for Stephen. 

Sergeant Gannett had made inquiries in the neigh- 
borhood, but no one had seen such a person about on 
the evening in question. In the course of his inquiries 
from house to house and shop to shop, a young lady, 
given to standing on the doorstep of her mother's res- 
idence and taking the evening air, who had been in- 
terviewed, informed Lobelia of the questions that the 
detective had put to her. 

*'That detective chap's been on to. me, Lobelia, 
about your aunt's murderer," she said, *~*and he's been 
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asking me if I saw a gent very like the murderer a 
'anging about outside the 'ouse. Don't I wish I had 
just— I should ha' been in the papers then p'r'aps, like 
you." 

Lobelia tossed her head and thought it was like this 
young person's impudence to imagine that she could 
thrill the British public after the Lobelian manner; but 
she was at the same time hurt to think that after her 
brilliant triumph in the Press anybody else should be 
consulted by the authorities. 

The next morning, at breakfast, she mentioned the 
matter to Jim, who on the strength of Clement Han- 
sell's fifty pounds was getting together the furniture 
with which to start housekeeping when he led Miss 
Jones to what Lobelia called the '*highmenial" altar, 
as though it were a tall footman, and was trying to 
make up his mind between a magnificent dining-room 
suite in "morocco," at eight pounds fifteen, and a 
*' drawing-room suite in walnut and green rep" at a 
slightly lower figure. 

"Whats that you're talking about. Lobelia?" he 
said; ** somebody like our lodger a-hanging about that 
night— like our lodger, did you say ?"• 

"Yes — that's what the tecs are asking about now," 
answered Lobelia. 

Jim put his thumb into the armholes of his waist- 
coat and stared at his father. 

"That's rum, guv'nor," he said. "You remember 
what I told you — when I took that letter back ? " 

"No," groaned Sam, who really was bad with the 
rheumatics this time. "No, Jim, I don't remember 
nothing, and if your bones ached like mine you 
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wouldn't neither. The rheunutiz don't give me no 
time for remembering nothing except that 1 aches aD 
over, and 1 ain't never likdy to forget thaL" 

" I remember u'hat you said the evening you brought 
your young lady to tea, Jim," said Lobelia, who had 
gradually softened to Miss Jones, and had been con- 
siderably mollified by Jim promising her that she 
should be his bridesmaid the day "as father gave him 
away/' "you said as the gent you took the letter to 
was like our lodger, poor Mr. Alison." 

Jim nodded his head. He might have said some- 
thing, but his mother stopped all further conversation 
on the subject by declaring that she wouldn't have the 
subject brought up again at any table of hers. They 
didn't want any more disgrace brought on a respect- 
able house, and if they wanted to talk about the mur- 
derer they could go into the back yard and do it — she 
wasn't going to sit and listen to it. 

Jim took the hint and said no more in the family 
circle, but when he went to the cab-yard to fetch his 
hansom he argued matters out with himself. 

If the police were making inquiries he ought hardly 
to keep a matter like that to himself. He was going 
to get married, and he had a strong idea that when 
you are going to be married you ought to be extra 
careful in your woridly behavior. After you are mar- 
ried it don't matter so much, but on the eve of matri- 
mony even a hansom cabman shoffld take Caesar's wife 
as his model. 

He had heard the gossip of the public-house and 
the neighborhood, that Sergeant Gannett of Scotland 
Yard was making inquiries, and so he drove his cab 
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into the Yard and left it in charge of a policeman while 
he went and looked for the sergeant. 

Presently the sergeant came, and Jim, apologizing 
for coming with what might be after all "nothing to 
do with anything," told the story of the fare he drove 
to the City, the letter that was left in the cab, and its 
restoration. He didn't say what the contents of the 
letter were, because he felt that, having received fifty 
pounds for restoring it, it would not be honorable to 
"give the show away." But he told the sergeant that 
the letter was addressed to Mr. Clement Hansell, that 
he had returned the letter to Mr. Clement Hansell of 
Grosvenor Place, whom he recognized as his fare, and 
that Mr. Hansell was remarkably like their late lodger, 
so like that he had, when it occurred to him in think- 
ing things over, mentioned the matter to his family. 

Gannett took a note of his information and thanked 
Jim, who departed satisfied thathe had done his duty 
as a man about to be married. 

** It's John Alison," said Gannett to himself, "there's 
not much doubt about that, but 1 don't understand about 
his being a millionaire and calling himself Clement 

Hansell. It all fits. The cabman drives a fare to 

Street, City. He walks about and appears to be look- 
ing for a building. It was in that street that Alison & 
Co. used to be in business. The fare leaves a letter 
addressed to Clement Hansell. Cabman takes it back 
— ^seeing his fare close to, he notices he's like his 
father's lodger, Stephen Alison. Weston describes the 
man who wanted Stephen Alison's address. De- 
scription fits. John and Stephen Alison were twin 
brothers exactly alike. There's not much doubt John 
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Alison who went away years ago has come back a 
rich man, and has changed his name to Clement Han- 
sell. He was with his brother at Exton Street that 
night. Why hasn't he come forward to give evidence ? 
Why, of course because his name's Clement Hansell 
now, and he'd have had to say that he was John Ali- 
son, and the brother of a convict and a murderer. 
Ah! that accounts for everything. It'll take him a bit 
aback when I ask for the honor of an interview. But 
I'll get Weston on the job first. I must find out when 
Hansell goes out, and where he goes to, and put 
Weston on to identify him. If he says * That's the 
man,' the thing will be certain. I'll go easy. You 
mustn't make mistakes with millionaires. They can 
make things nasty for you." 



Sergeant Verity had thought things out during the 
night, and had made his plans. One fear which he 
had at first he had dismissed. There were two peo- 
ple, evidently, who had discovered that the occupant 
of No. — Grosvenor Place was not John Alison, alias 
Clement Hansell. They were the German woman, 
and the man who had been with her, but who had 
made off when the woman was seized. They looked 
like elements of danger at first, but on consideration 
they became harmless. 

They were hardly likely to come forward under any 
circumstances. Their one object would be to keep out 
of the way of the police, for Sergeant Verity, when he 
seized the woman and took the dagger from her hand, 
told her that he was a police-officer. 
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He had an inquiry which took him to another part 
of London the first thing in the morning, so he sent a 
note to Gannett begging him to meet him if possible at 
noon — "something particular** was underlined in the 
letter. 

"Well, William," said Gannett when they met, 
"what is it this time? Are we after a mare's nest, 
or on a wild-goose chase ? " 

"Neither, Jack, old chap. It's all solid ground I 
wantyou to go over with me this time." 

"Ah— well, what I'm on's firm enough for me. 
What should you say if I told you I've found the man 
who was at Exton Street that night?. Listen to this." 

Gannett told his tale, and explained the process by 
which he arrived at the conclusion that the visitor was 
the convict's brother, John Alison, and Verity threw 
up his hands admiringly. 

"Wonderful, Jack!" he said; "you're as clever as 
the detectives in the shilling story books; if you're 
right, you've got the very man we shall want. But 
I've got a big thing too; and I want you to be in it. 
I've got the straight tip that we can take the Duke for 
the job, and I'm going to do it to-night. It'll be rough 
work, for he's a desperate ruffian ; but you'd like to be 
in it. You take it from me. Jack, if we get him, we've 
got the murderer of Lord Charlton. It will be a big 
sensation, and the papers will be full of it. We're old 
pals, and I want you to stand in it with me." 

"You're a good chap, William, but I want to follow 
up the John Alison clue at once." 

" Let's get the Duke first." 

" Very well. When do we go ? " 
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*' To-night. There's something up. He's been meet- 
ing Joe Huggett. I got the tip by chance this morning, 
and I know where they are going to meet to-night. 
It's a nasty neighborhood, and we shall want a couple 
of men with us that we can leave somev here handy. 
We shall have to get up as roughs to get ti rough." 

" How have you got your tip, William ?" 

"1 put Kate Flynn on to the job. She's managed it 
splendidly. She'll work with us to-night. Meet me 
at six this evening." 

"All right." 

" And don't move in any other direction till this job 
is through, or else we may give ourselves away. You 
understand ? " 

"Yes, William— 1 understand — six o'clock." 

"Right— and as I've taken you into this, I'll come 
into the John Alison job with you. That's fair, isn't 
it?" 

"That's fair— quite fair, William." 

The two men parted, and Sergeant . Verity looked 
after his mate with a wicked little look in his eye. 

"You've played into my hands beautifully. Jack," 
he said. "You've made up your mind that Clement 
Hansen is John Alison, and John Alison he can remain 
for the rest of his life." 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE QUIETING OF JOE HUGGETT. 

Mr. Ben Gooch, of the ** Wheel of Fortune," smoked 
his cigar behind the grimy counter of his poverty- 
stricken-looking public-house, and attended to his 
business with the air of a man who is satisfied with 
life as it is and has no ambitions. His customers who 
knew him reckoned that he was a rich man and had 
" prop'ty," and that he could have retired from busi- 
ness and "gone racing " if he chose. 

Mr. Ben Gooch could have done a good many things 
had he chosen. But he preferred to remain where he 
was. He had had more than one good thing brought 
to him* since he had been at the *' Wheel of Fortune," 
for his acquaintance lay among some of the cleverest 
of the criminal classes, but he had never done so well 
out of anything as he had done in his deal with the 
Duke. 

Within a few hours of the burglary at Grosvenoc 
Place the Countess of Powick's jewelry had been de- 
posited in a safe place in the beer-cellar of the *' Wheel 
of Fortune," and after being " broken up" it had been 
conveyed thence by trusty hands to the Continent, 
where it had been disposed of in the usual manner. 
There is a good deal of *'cutting-up " in a job of this 
sort. The value of stolen jewelry is very much below 
market price on account of the danger and difficulties 
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attending the process of turning it into money, and the 
risk the purchaser runs of finding himself in the dock 
on a charge of " receiving with knowledge." 

The tradesman who, in the ordinary way of busi- 
ness, buys goods of a stranger at considerably below 
their value, has an unpleasant quarter of an hour when 
the hand of Fate brings him into the witness-box, and 
no legitimate diamond merchant will deal in stones 
with the class of men who have the proceeds of a 
jewel robbery to turn into ready money as speedily as 
possible. 

Neither the Duke nor Joe Huggett was satisfied with 
his share of the plunder. If they had obtained it 
without risking the gallows, they might have grumbled 
less. But the murder of Lord Charlton had, in their 
calculation, entitled them to higher compensation for 
their night's work. 

Penal servitude was one thing, hanging was another. 
After a job like the Powick burglary, which had star- 
tled England and put the police on their mettle, the two 
cracksmen knew that they would have to rest from 
their professional labors for some time to come. Any 
suspicious movement on their part would give the po- 
lice an opportunity of arresting them, and if they were 
caught in a criminal act there were always chances of 
something turning up to bring the Grosvenor Place 
crime home to them. 

The Duke, who was a clever and cunning ruffian, 
bore his disappointment with outward calm. He 
guessed that for some time to come he would share 
with other "old lags" the attentions of Scotland Yard. 
So he pocketed his *-bit,*- and smoked his pipe at 
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home, and cultivated the domestic virtues, much to the 
astonishment of his wife, who wondered why busi- 
ness no longer took him abroad at night or kept him 
from home for days together. 

But Joe Huggett was not cast in such a philosophical 
mould. It was the biggest job he had ever been in. 
He had made himself party to a murder, and he had 
received about a fourth of what he considered his just 
due. 

Joe's anger was not against the Duke— he looked 
upon him as a fellow-suflferer. His wrath was all for 
the landlord of the "Wheel of Fortune," whom he 
denounced in lurid language as a thief of the worst 
description. He believed that Ben Gooch had lied as 
to the amount which the jewelry had realized, and had 
kept the lion's share of the proceeds for himself. 

In his indignation he had not hesitated to inform the 
landlord of his views, and one evening when he had 
drunk a considerable quantity of the liquor supplied by 
Mr. Gooch to his customers, and the little bar was 
empty, he relieved his over-strained feelings by telling 
Mr. Gooch that he'd be even with him yet. 

When Joe Huggett had slept off the effects of the 
"Wheel of Fortune" refreshment, the indiscretion of 
the previous evening had passed from his memory. 
But it had not been forgotten by the landlord, who 
carefully refrained from quenching his thirst with the 
stuflf he kept for his customers. 

To say that Mr. Gooch was alarmed would be incor- 
rect Fear did not enter into his composition. If it 
had, he would have been unable to do business with 
such men as the Duke and Joe Huggett. 
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But he recognized that the man who gets drunk and 
threatens his accomplices is an element of danger, and 
he took the first opportunity of letting the Duke know 
that Huggett was " getting drunk and talking," and it 
was agreed that Huggett had better be '* quieted." 

The Duke, who was anxious about his own neck, 
saw the necessity instantly, and laid his plans at once. 

He met Joe one night and made an appointment for 
the following evening at the room in the tenement 
house in the Mint. The Duke informed his " pal " 
that he had a safe job on for that evening. There was 
no risk. An old man, a miser, was living alone in a 
secluded house in a lane near 'Ighgate Woods. There 
was a lot of money on the premises, for the old chap 
didn't believe in banks, and had his money about the 
place. Through a charwoman who went in the day- 
time the Duke had found out the old man's hiding- 
place. All they had to do would be to get in and 
take it. 

*Mt's cash?" said Joe. "No jewelry this time, 
eh ?— no Ben Gooches in it ? " 

** Nobody but our two selves, mate, and the stuff's 
all in Jimmy o' Goblins and flimsies " (sovereigns and 
bank-notes). "Meet me at my crib to-morrow at 
seven, and we'll get the tools and be at 'Ighgate by 
ten, and have plenty of time to get in nice and quiet." 

The Duke knew Highgate Woods, and he knew the 
chance he would have of taking his " pal " unawares 
there and quieting him without fear of interruption. 

But he was bound to have the "tools" with them, 
or Joe would be suspicious. He didn't want to carry 
them himself, because it is always as well, in case of 
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an awkward rencontre with a member of the force who 
** knows you," not to have the implements of your 
profession on your person. The Duke made it a rule 
to let his pal run that risk whenever he could, and by 
keeping apart until the scene of operation was reached 
he reduced his own risk to a minimum. 

That was why he arranged they should make his 
"crib'' their rendezvous. 

But there was one thing in his desire to make him- 
self safe that the Duke had left out of his calculation. 

While he was making the appointment with Joe in 
a quiet side street near the '* Wheel of Fortune," a 
drunken woman who had been loitering about passed 
him, and staggering leaned against the wall for a 
moment for support. 

It was just as the Duke was telling Joe where to 
meet him. 

The men parted, and the drunken woman staggered 
on till she reached the top of the street. Then she 
dived into a court, and came out into the main thor- 
oughfare, where she met a man who was leaning 
against a post smoking his pipe. 

She said a few words to him and passed on. The 
man stayed for a minute or two, then knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe strolled off. 

Half-an-hour later he had made his report to Ser- 
geant Verity. 



In the pitch darkness of the slum where the Duke 
had taken an apartment, two rough-looking men were 
standing at a doorway, talking to a slatternly-looking 
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woman who had moved her "sticks "into a room that 
morning. They called each other by their Christian 
names, and if you had been interested in their conver- 
sation you would have gathered that her husband had 
been " pinched/' and these were his pals who were 
going to try and find the money among his " mob " to 
get a lawyer to defend him. 

The men called each other Jack and Bill and the 
woman Sal. 

"What sort of a place have you got, Sal?" said 
Bill, as a tenant slouched down the court and pushed 
the woman roughly aside. 

" Oh, not bad— right up top — catches my bref a bit 
wif my asma. You'd better come up and Til give you 
Mike's character, wot he got his last place on,, to show 
that he's a respectable carman outo' work." 

"All right, Sal, presently," said Bill. " 'Ere, you're 
a blockin' up the doreway." 

Sal moved aside as two men came to the doorway 
and passed in, and went heavily up the stairs. 

The three kept up the conversation about Mike, the 
victim of justice, until the sound of the men's foot- 
steps died away. Then Bill said, under his voice: 

"Wait a minute, Jack, and then we'll go up." 

Jack put his hand in a hip-pocket. It was only 
habit. He wanted to see that his revolver was there. 

Then, the woman leading the way, the men fol- 
lowed her to the top floor of the tenement house. 

The woman opened the door on a dark landing, and 
the men entered her room. For a moment the three 
kept silence. 

Then Bill quietly slipped his boots off, and Jack imi- 
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tated his example. The woman silently pointed to a 
portion of the lath-and-plaster partition which divided 
her room from her neighbor's. 

A portion of the wall, about the size of a man's 
hand, had been scraped away, and a small gimlet-hole 
had been bored through. Bill dropped on his knees 
and put his eye to the tiny aperture. 

He got up and came to his mate. ** I can't see," he 
whispered. **Hush!" 

There was the sound of voices speaking low in the 
next room. 

** 1 can't hear," said Jack; " we shall have to try the 
door." 

The men crept out of the room, and looked at the 
other door on the landing. 

It was closed, but the rays of light shining below it 
showed that there was a space between the bottom of 
the door and the flooring. 

Bill lay quietly down on* his face and listened. Jack 
crept to the head of the stairs. If any one came up 
he would hear them at once. 

The woman remained in her room with the door 
open. 

She had taken from her pocket two pairs of hand- 
cuffs, and was trying the snaps. 



CHAPTER XLVIl. 

MARION ALISON. 

Captain Halford, when he returned home, was in 
a state of excitement and perturbation which he was 
unable to control. 

He saw Cecil and told him the extraordinary discov- 
ery which he had made, and of the result of that inter- 
view the reader is already aware. 

Captain Halford had obeyed John Alison's request, 
but he was haunted by the feeling that he was making 
himself a party to a deceit. 

He felt that to go straight to the police and tell them 
the story that John Alison had told him was the course 
he ought as an honorable man to pursue. 

But he was afraid of making a false move. He real- 
ized the truth of what John Alison had urged, that on 
the bare word of a relative, who was naturally inter- 
ested in clearing the dead man's memory, public opin- 
ion was hardly likely to be altered. 

No, he must give John the opportunity he had 
pleaded for, the opportunity of getting the confirma- 
tion of Stephen's story, which he declared he could do 
if the Captain respected his secret and sent his son to 
him. 

What Cecil could do in the matter was a mystery 
which he was unable to fathom. In his interview 
with his son he asked the question, and Cecil had an- 
swered quite truthfully that he did not know. 
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Shortly after Cecil had heard his father's story and 
left to call upon the man whose identity had now been 
revealed, the Captain went to the room where May 
and her mother were sitting. 

May had lost her color, and her face was careworn, 
but when her uncle entered she made an effort to 
smile, and something of her old vivacity returned as 
she told the Captain that the doctor had been there, 
• and had said that her mother was gaining strength 
every day, and that now she might go out. The air 
would do her all the good in the world. 

'* Tve been trying to persuade mother to go out for 
a little walk," she said, **but she won't. You must 
try and persuade her, uncle." 

'*! can't, Richard," moaned Mrs. Alison, *'I can't — 1 
feel as if I could never go out or let a stranger see me 
again. If any one were to recognize me — I should- be 

pointed out — they would say, ' That is the wife of ' 

O Richard, it is terrible! Can't we go away — out of 
England— any where— -any where where our shame will 
be unknown?" 

" My poor Marion ! " said the Captain quietly, *'we 
cannot do that — at least not yet. Heaven knows I 
want to spare you all the pain I can, but we can't leave 
England — my affairs demand that I shall remain here 
for a time." 

"It is cruel, cruel!" exclaimed Marion Alison, the 
tears filling her eyes. "I am powerless — I can do 
nothing; and as I believe in Heaven I believe that 
Stephen was innocent!" 

The Captain hesitated. Ought he to tell his sister 
that John Alison was in London — that John Alison had 
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Ye$; art least it would gire her a nij cif hope. 

''May/' he said, '*! quite understand why your 
mother doesif t care to go out yet But yoo must get 
out, my child—go now— go into the air for a little 
while. We shall be having you break down next" 

May rose and kissed her mother tenderly. She 
wanted to go. She was a country girl, and she wanted 
to breathe the air— to feel the sky above her again. 
She had been for days and days within four walls, and 
she pined for the fresh air as a gipsy in a house pines 
for green turf and the blue sky. 

"Til go for a little while," she said, "but 1 shall 
come back very soon, mother— very soon." 

When May had gone the Captain drew his chair 
closer to the sofa on which his sister was lying. 

"I have something to tell you, Marion," he said, 
''something which may bring you hope." 

'* Ah— tell me then— tell me quickly! " 

*' Patience, dear— and don't build too much on what 
I am going to say— I hav€ only the word of one man, 
and he is a man who has been our worst enemy." 

••What do you mean?" 

*• I have seen John Alison." 

•'John— he is here in London?*' 

'' Yo!$, he has come to England a wealthy man. He 
has come l>ack bearing another name, but that he has 
m<id^ a huge fortune abroad there is no doubt at 

*' But you SAid you couM give me hope, VJhA 
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^ can John Alison do ? Ah, you mean with his money 
he " 

"No. He has been back for some time. On the 
night that Stephen died John was with him." 

"With him?" 

"Yes — so he says — and he has no reason to lie about 
that." 

" He was with my poor Stephen — and he went away 
and remained silent ? Oh, what does it mean ? " 

"It means that John Alison was too cowardly to 
come into a court of justice and reveal himself. But 
he says that Stephen, when he heard of the discovery 
of Lord Charlton's body, told him everything— told 
him enough to prove that he was an innocent man." 

"Ah, then, the world must know that! John Alison 
must be made to speak. Brother, you will make him ? 
You will write to the papers— you will go to the 
police ? " 

" Hush, Marion. I will do all that I can, but at 
present we have only John's statement — without 
proof, that might be worth nothing. People would 
say, ' He says this to clear his brother's memory. It 
is a tale.' " 

"Yes, yes, I see that; but what proof can he give 
us?" 

"He says he learned enough from Stephen to enable 
him to give information which will lead to the dis- 
covery of the real criminal." 

"Ah — if that could be done! " 

" He swears it can be. 1 am doing my best to assist 
him. Marion, there is hope in this— a little hope — but 
you must not count on it too much." 
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Bit he kturzs that Stephen was snoceot!*' ex- 
cW/rr.td Mar.on Alison: ^"he beard it from his oiik'n 

i:p.s— he Ah, brother, I must see John at otKe— 1 

must! He heard my husband's best words — he must 
repeat them to me — to me! *' 

" Marion, you must not! " 

" Yes, yes, I must Ah, let me sec him — I will plead 
to him — I will implore him — 1 will force him to do my 
husband's memory this justice. He wronged him liv- 
ing — he shall not wrong him dead. Tell me where 
he is!" 

''No, no!" 

*' Yes. Ah, if you won't take me, I will go to the 
police myself; they shall find him for me. If >'Dfi will 
not take me to him, ihey shall! " 

The Captain hesitated. "You must not go to-day, 
dear; you are not strong enough. Wait, now ; we may 
have news by to-morrow." 

" Well,' I will wait; but if I hear nothing to-morrow, 
then I shall go — promise me I shall?" 

The Captain felt that he could not refuse. 

** Yes, Marion," he said, *' to-morrow you shall see 
John Alison." 



The morning after the visit of Sergeant Verity, 
Stephen rose late. He had scarcely slept, except for a 
few minutes, all night. 

Now that he had revealed himself, now that the fact 
that he— the suspected murderer of Lord Charlton — 
was known to a Scotland Yard detective, he realized 
the risk that he had run in confessing the truth. 
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He closed his eyes, and he saw himself arrested and 
brought before a judge. He heard the counsel for the 
prosecution state the case against him, and the proof 
of his guilt seemed convincing. 

He roused himself and sat up and tried to shake the 
feeling of terror off, but it would not be dismissed. 

He felt that he had given himself into the hands of 
those who would sooner or later put him in the felon's 
dock. What could he prove, after all ? 

He lay till nearly ten o'clock — thinking — thinking — 
thinking. It was nearly eleven when he went down- 
stairs and found Dennis Avory in the library. 

Dennis brought him a pile of letters to glance through 
— the usual letters that a rich man receives from stran- 
gers. Stephen thrust them aside angrily. 

Avory saw that his employer was out of sorts, and 
proposed that they should go out. It was a fine, 
bright morning, and Mr. Hansell looked as though he 
wanted a tonic. 

- '*No, Avory," said Mr. Hansell, *' I won't go out to- 
day — I'm not quite myself. Leave me alone this morn- 
ing — come to me again this afternoon." 

The young man took his leave, and Stephen fell into 
a moody reverie. He wondered what Verity was do- 
ing. Would he keep his word ? Would his courage 
desert him at the last moment, and fear of the conse- 
quences compel him to go to the authorities, and say 
that the South African millionaire, Mr. Clement Han- 
sell, was Stephen Alison, the suspected murderer of 
Lord Charlton ? 

He had always thought his library was a quiet room 
shut off from the sounds of the house until this morn- 
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ing. Now he could hear evcrythh^f—cvcfy ring at the 
h€H--evcry knock at the door. 

Every time he heard the latter he listened, and a 
great fear took possession of hinu When the servant 
came into the room he looked over his shoulder— he 
expected to see an officer of justice bdiind him. 

The morning wore away. He sat in an easy-chair 
and crouched by the fire. Luncheon had been laid for 
him, but he declined to sit down to it. He couldn't 
eat He couldn't read. He could only think— and 
thinking maddened him. 

About three o'clock, tired out with want of rest, he 
closed his eyes, and fell into a doze in the easy-chair 
by the fire. 

He awoke with a start as the servant entered the 
room and said that Captain Halford wished to see 
him. 

Stephen rose almost with a cry of joy. It was a re- 
lief to him to have some one to whom he could speak 
about the matter that was troubling him. 

The door opened again and dptain Halford entered. 
But there was a lady with him, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing and closely veiled. 

Before Stephen had uttered a word the lady had 
come toward him. 

"John Alison," she began; then lifting her eyes to 
the face of the man who stood paralyzed before her, 
she uttered a cry and tottered into his outstretched 
arms. 

''Stephen! "she cried— ''Stephen!— my husband!" 

Dennis Avory, who had come into the room think- 
ing Mr, Alison was alone, heard the cry and the 
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words, and he and the Captain looked at each other in 
mute amazement. 

Marion Alison lay in a dead faint in her husband's 
arms. 
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CHAPTER XLVHI. 

THE CAPTURE. 

The Duke, in renting the apartment in the Mint 
which he facetiously called his "business premises/' 
had chosen his locality with a full knowledge of its 
many advantages. The inhabitants of the slum were 
not at all particular as to the occupation of their neigh- 
bors, and had one common enemy — ^the policeman. 
They were not all criminals, but those who had not 
actually embarked in crime as a profession looked' 
upon it merely as a way of earning a livelihood. The 
man who smoked haddocks or dressed rabbit-skins or 
followed the trade of a street-hawker got his living 
one way; the thief and the housebreaker got theirs 
another. It is not considered etiquette in certain 
neighborhoods to criticise your neighbor's method of 
getting the wherewithal to obtain food and shelter. 

Several of the inhabitants were known to be thieves, 
and talked openly of their profession. Those who 
had '*done time" were rather proud of it. It put 
them on a pedestal above the beginners and amateurs 
who had not had any experience of Her Majesty's 
jails. 

There was another great advantage in the situation 
of the Duke's business premises, and that was the 
strong objection of the uniformed police to include 
this slum on their beat. There were occasionally free 
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fights among the inhabitants, and women's hysterical 
voices constantly shrieked *' Police/' more as a matter 
of habit, it is true, than anything else. But the pass- 
ing policeman who heard the summons strode stolidly 
on his way. He knew that any attempt on his part to 
interfere with either one side or the other would be 
the signal for both sides to make common cause 
against him. And in the gloom which shrouded the 
doings of the inhabitants in mystery there was not the 
slightest chance of identifying your assailants. 

There are scores of localities in the great city which 
the police never enter unless in twos or threes, and 
for a special purpose. To go alone would be as 
f oolhardly as for a solitary sailor to land on a canni- 
bal island. 

The Duke, knowing the safe ground he was on, 
conducted his ** business" without the ordinary pre- 
cautions. He and Joe Huggett, once in their room, 
conversed freely about their plans, and did not trouble 
about the other tenants. In one of these houses a 
year or two back a man was murdered. One of the 
witnesses at the trial, a woman, said that in the night 
she heard a fight, and a man call *' Murder! *' and after- 
ward she heard somebody groaning. 

** Why didn't you raise an alarm, or go and see what 
was the matter ? " asked the judge. 

"Why didn't I?" replied the woman; '*it wasn't 
no business of mine what the other people in the 
house did." 

On the present occasion the Duke purposely bragged 
of the soft job that lay in front of them. He was anx- 
ious to put Joe Huggett quite at his ease, for Joe was 
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still slightly nervous as to the advisability of '' doing 
business" while the police were still warm over the 
Grosvenor Place affair. 

"1 tell you, Joe/' said the Duke, as he drew his 
housebreaking implements from their hiding-place, 
"it's a reg'lar Bank 'Olerday for us — a kid could do 
it." 

"That's all right, Dook," replied Joe, "but you're 
sure as we shall find ' ready ' in the place, or stuff as 
we can get rid of without taking a ' fence ' into it ?" 

"Certain, Joe. I wouldn't have put the job to you 
if it hadn't been a walk-over. You ain't funking it, 
are you ? " 

"No, I ain't funking the job, but I wouldn't have a 
hand in pinching a teaspoon if I thought as Ben Gooch 
was going to get anything out of it. He's a swindling 
thief 1" 

" Oh, he's all right, Joe. You've got your knife into 
him." 

"Knife into himl I wish 1 had. I'll tell you what 
I'd like to do, Dook, if you're game." 

' * I'm game for anything. What is it ? " 

"Well, it's a fiver to a farden he's got no end o' 
swag in them barrels of his you say he keeps in a 
cellar by themselves. Dook, I'd like to get into that 
cellar one night — it wouldn't be a hard job, and he 
daren't open his mouth, not even if he tumbled to 
who'd done it. Now, that 'ud be a soft job if you 
like." 

"That's not bad, Joe — we'll have a talk about that 
bime-by. But we'll have to start for 'Ighgate pretty 
soon— Ben Gooch'U keep." 
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'• Yes, he'll keep— but I'll do it. If you won't I'll get 
somebody else to go in with me. He robbed us over 
the Charlton- business, the sweep, and I ain't going to 
let a fat, lazy beast like that, as was snorin' on his 
back while we was putting our necks in the rope, get 
the best 0' me. I'll What's that ? " 

With a hoarse cry, the Duke sprang to his feet and 
gripped the short crowbar that was lying on the 
ground. 

A tremendous crash had been dealt at the locked 
door from outside. It fell back on its weak hinges, 
and two men, with revolvers in their hands, sprang 
into the room. 

"Drop that," shouted the first man to the Duke, '* or 
ru put a bullet through you. We're police-oflficers, and 
we arrest you for the murder of Lord Charlton! " 

The Duke, with a fierce oath, sprang on Huggett 
and seized him by the throat. 

"You've done this, you skunk!" he shouted. 
"You've turned coppers' nark!" 

In his blind rage and bewilderment, the one idea 
that came to him was that Joe's "talking" had put 
the police on his track. 

Sergeant Verity covered the burly ruffian with his 
revolver, as Jack Gannett sprang in to seize him. But 
before Gannett could reach him the Duke had aimed a 
violent blow at Huggett with the crowbar and felled 
him like an ox. 

Instantly Verity rushed in, and he and Gannett seized 
the struggling ruffian by the arms and pinioned him. 
The slatternly woman who had stood at the open door- 
way entered, and when the two sergeants forced the 
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Duke's hands in front of him she slipped the handcuffs 
on his wrists. 

The Duke, who, in his blind fury, had till then taken 
little notice of any one but Huggett, looked in the men's 
faces and recognized them. 

" It's a fair cop," he said; **but if it hadn't been for 
this hound I'd have stretched one of you out" 

He glanced contemptuously at the prostrate form of 
his accomplice. *' Looks like I've outed him," he said. 
'* Good job if I have — he'll never blab again." 

The woman looked at the two detectives for orders. 

** You can go and get the men now," said Verity. 
" We'll keep him from shouting." 

** If he opens his mouth I'll brain him," said Gannett. 

The ruffian, seeing that he was powerless, and that 
any attempt to shout and urge the people of the slum 
to rescue him would lead to a cracked skull, held his 
peace and dropped into a rickety chair. 

There is nothing a ruffian of the Duke's type objects 
to so much as physical pain. Men of his stamp, who 
will go with a swaggering gait to the gallows, will 
whine for mercy at the first blow of the ** cat" 

*'Now, mate,^' said Sergeant Verity, "you'd best 
come along quietly. We've got a couple of officers 
waiting and they'll be here directly, and we shall walk 
you down and out into the street, and then you shall 
have a cab ride and it won't cost you a farthing. But 
if you shout or attempt to give a signal of any kind till 
we're clear of here — we shall give you a taste of lead." 

The sergeant put his revolver playfully to the Duke's 
head just to emphasize the fact that he was jn earnest 
on his prisoner's mind. 
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Having thus induced him to take a philosophic view 
of the situation, Verity left the Duke to be looked after 
by Gannett, and knelt down by Joe Huggett. 

**He's cracked his skull, Jack," he said. "We'll 
have to get him to the hospital quick." 

There was the sound of footsteps on the stairs. 
Two officers in plain clothes followed the woman up 
into the room. In the court below there was a mur- 
mur of men and women. 

"They've spotted us," said one of the men, "but 
there aren't many of 'em about. The cab's at the top 
of the court, and I've put the constable on duty to 
watch it." 

"You'd better pick up this chap," said Gannett, 
pointing to Joe, who was breathing heavily and quite 
insensible. " We'll drop him at the hospital first." 

Gannett and Verity took the Duke by the arms, again 
advising him to come quietly if he wanted to be put 
into the cab alive. Then they led him down the stairs, 
the woman walking close at their heels. The two 
plain clothes men, carrying Joe Huggett between them, 
followed. 

At the foot of the stairs three or four ruffianly-look- 
ing men barred the passage. 

If there had been a chance of a rescue the officers 
would have had a bad time. 

But the sergeants knew what they had to expect, 
and made a little public display of their revolvers. 

"Stand away there, my lads," said Verity cheer- 
fully. " There's half-a-dozen of our chaps handy, and 
you won't do any good." 

The men recognized the truth of the remark, and, 
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the Duke being a comparative stranger, they stepped 
sullenly aside, and the little procession passed out into 
the court. 

The women began to hoot and jeer and yell. One 
of them flung a brickbat, but as it stcuck the Duke and 
neither of the officers, the former turned on them with 
a savage growl. 

The officers behind carrying their burden had a 
harder task. But when the women saw that the man 
they were carrying looked as if he were dead, and 
the men called out "Hospital jobl" the mob drew 
back. 

A minute later the prisoner was safe in the cab, his 
wounded accomplice propped up beside him. 

The plain clothes men who had assisted in the re- 
moval walked rapidly into the main thoroughfare, and 
there took a cab to the hospital to await further in- 
structions. The woman, who had turned very pale 
under the abuse and threats of the mob — they had 
guessed that she was a female nark (police spy), and 
had not spared her feelings — went away with them. 

The plain clothes men arrived almost as soon as the 
four-wheeler, and remained guarding the cab and its 
occupant with Gannett, while Verity followed the hos- 
pital porters who had carried the wounded man in. 

The house-surgeon who was summoned made a 
rapid examination, and told Verity that it was a bad 
case. Verity explained the circumstances, and ar- 
ranged for a constable to remain in charge of Joe Hug- 
gett at the hospital. 

*'l{ he recovers consciousness we must know at 
once," $M Verity; ** he may w^qt to speak," 
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"I think he'll do that," said the surgeon; "you'd 
better advise a magistrate at once." 



The next morning when Sergeant Verity met Jack 
Gannett there was a look of ill-concealed triumph in 
the former's manner. 

**Jack," he said, ''you'll have to cry second best 
after all. Joe Huggett's come round a bit, but he's a 
dying man. The magistrate has taken his deposition. 
He declares that he and the Duke committed the rob- 
bery alone, that there was no one else concerned in it, 
that it was the Duke who killed Lord Charlton, and 
the whole of the jewelry was taken to Ben Gooch, the 
' fence,' who was arrested this morning." 

*' Did he say how they got into Grosvenor Place that 
night ? " asked Gannett, with professional eagerness. 

"Yes; they planned the robbery some time before, 
and were watching for an opportunity. That night 
they saw his lordship come in with a friend. After a 
time the friend left, and Lord Charlton stood at the 
open door. They throttled him at the door and forced 
him back into the house, then the Duke struck him 
down for fear he should raise an alarm. The friend 
must have been Stephen Alison, and the thieves didn't 
recognize him. So you see 1 was right— Stephen Ali- 
son was an innocent man." 

"You're right on that," said Gannett, holding out 
his hand. "My best congratulations, William. But 
now what about John Alison? We ought to hear 
what he's got to say." 

'*LQOk h^re, Jack," ^M \h^ sergeant, "I'v^ been ^ 
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pal to you and taken you into this job, and we're go^ 
ing to have the credit between us. Leave John Alison 
to me. If he's needed I'll use him. Will you leave 
him to me?" 

''Yes," said Gannett. "You've been a brick over 
the job, William, and I owe you that. John Alison is 
yours, to do what you like with." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

EXIT JACK DARVELL. 

Stephen Alison leaped to his feet with a great cry of 
joy. Sergeant Verity had hastened to Grosvenor Place 
directly he heard of Joe Huggett's confession, and had 
blurted out the good news at once. 

Stephen had told his wife, when she had recovered 
from the first shock of joy at finding him alive, every- 
thing he had done. He had reassured her to the best 
of his ability, when the revulsion of feeling came, and 
she recognized the danger to which he was exposed. 

There was no atom of doubt in her mind that her 
husband was an innocent man, but she was terrified 
to think that at any moment his identity might be dis- 
covered, and that the daring scheme that he had car- 
ried out might only appear a proof of his guilt. 

He soothed her by taking a cheery view of the situ- 
ation. He was sure that Verity would, with the in- 
formation now in his possession, run the guilty to 
earth. 

The Captain, who after his first astonishment had 
become fully convinced that his brother-in-law was 
speaking the truth, helped in every way he could to 
allay Marion's fears. 

It was a strange and pathetic reunion between the 
husband and wife, who met after so long a separation. 
To Marion it seemed as though the dead had really 
come to life, 
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She would have remained by her husband's side, 
heedless of all but that he held her in his arms again; 
but Stephen and her brother had to point out to her 
that such a course would be fraught with the greatest 
danger. It would be to proclaim to the world that 
Stephen Alison was alive. 

When at last the time came that she must go, she 
took the partmg bravely, for her heart was full of 
gratitude and hope. 

Stephen promised that after he had seen Verity he 
would arrange that they should meet again, and 
Marion Alison went out of her husband's house as a 
woman in a dream. 

When Stephen heard the good news from the 
sergeant, in the first flush of his joy and relief he told 
him of his wife's visit. 

"Now," he cried, "now that the world will know 
I am innocent I can go to her — I can " 

Sergeant Verity shook his head. 

"Not yet, Mr. Alison," he said. "There's many 
things to do before you can risk that." Then he told 
of Gannelt's discovery, and how he, Verity, thought 
it best that nothing should happen to upset the Gan- 
nett theory. 

"And, besides," he added, " we know you're inno- 
'cent, but there's the Darvell lot to settle yet. And 
how the dickens I'm to take him on a charge of con- 
spiring with you, and yet prove you never conspired, 
I don't know. It would be a risk, you know, for you 
to go in the box calling yourself John Alison and tell 
the tale you told me about your brother's last words. 
And I'm afraid it wouldn't be wise for Stephen Alison 
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to, be found. I've risked a good deal to serve you, 
and, whether Tm doing right or wrong, I don't want 
you to make what Tve done all of no use." 

"If I confess who I am," said Stephen, "what can 
happen?" 

' ' Well, you'll be in an awkward fix. YouVe here 
in Clement Hansell's house, and spending Clement 
Hansen's money." 

"No, it's mine. He left it me. I have the will. 
Everything is mine by right." 

"H'm, quite so. But if you can go through with- 
out letting the world know, I should. I'm not a law- 
yer, but 1 think there might be trouble over your way 
of succeeding to an estate. Of course, it is yours, but 
it's a bit irregular — your succession, isn't it?" 

Stephen saw the drift of the sergeant's argument 
and acknowledged its justice. He saw also that as 
Stephen Alison he would have great difficulty in prov- 
ing that he did not accept the introduction to Lord 
Charlton with the idea of committing a crime from 
which he was only saved by the action of the Duke 
and Joe Huggett — that but for the burglary and its 
consequences he would have gone to America and 
made Charlton his victim. 

" You are right," he sighed. " What can I do ? " 

" Well, stop where you are for the present, and let 
me see how I'm to get Darvell convicted without 
bringing you into it." 



An hour after he had left Grosvenor Place Sergeant 
Verity received information that Jack Darvell was 
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making arrangements to leave the country — ^that he 
was going down to Liverpool that night, and had 
taken his passage to America. 

The sergeant went to his superiors who had the case 
in hand and gave his information. But the confession 
of Joe Huggett had completely changed the state of 
affairs. The authorities hesitated. They had now 
proof positive that Lord Charlton's murder had abso- 
lutely no connection with the life policy. The only 
evidence they had to disprove Darvell's assertion that 
he had introduced Stephen to do him a good turn, and 
that Lord Charlton was aware of Alison's identity, and 
had consented to give a gentleman who had made one 
great mistake a chance of rehabilitating himself, was 
that of the young clerk, Bliss. And Bliss had con- 
fessed that he hated Gaygold, his employer, and 
wanted to '* pay him back." 

There were grave doubts if, on that evidence, a con- 
viction could be secured, seeing that Lord Charlton 
had been murdered by burglars who had no connec- 
tion with Darvell or his plans. 

'*Darvell and Gaygold had nothing to do with the 
murder," said the chief. '* 1 think we shall have to let 
the rascals have a little more rope, and we shall get 
them on something else. We won't stop Darvell go- 
ing to America, but we'll cable to the New York po- 
lice, and know where to find him if we want him.'l 

Sergeant Verity was sorry to think that such a 
scoundrel had slipped through his fingers, but he felt 
that it had saved Stephen from a critical predicament. 
The public, if Darvell had been charged, would have 
accepted the police theory. When the public learned 
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that the murder had been committed by burglars they 
would say that the police had been on the wrong 
track, and that Stephen Alison had been unjustly sus- 
pected. After all, that was best. 

But matters were to arrange themselves 'in a more 
satisfactory manner. 

Hardly had the sergeant left the office of his chief 
before he was told that a lad wished to see him, and 
he found Master Bliss waiting in a state of great ex- 
citement. 

'•You've got them, Mr. Verity!" he said, "you've 
got them I There's a young fellow Darvell introduced 
to Gaygold — they got him in their clutches and he 
couldn't pay, and they made him do something " 

''Do what?" 

" I'll tell you. He came to the office this morning, 
and he'd been drinking, for he went in and kicked up 
a row with Gaygold and threatened him, and I heard 
it all, though Gaygold tried to quiet him. He wanted 
more money, and he swore if he didn't get it he'd 
split. 'You and Darvell,' he said, 'made me insure 
my life for five thousand in a false name; I had to, 
because 1 was frightened of your ruining me then — 
but I've found out that the man whose name 1 took 
is in your hands too, and he's dying of consump- 
tion. He can't live six months. You thundering 
scoundrels!' he shouted — 'you knew he was a dying 
man when you made me insure in his name! Now I 
want my bit or I'll go to the police.' " 

'•Did Gaygold give him anything?" asked the 
sergeant eagerly. 

"Yes— a hundred, and told him to go and drink 
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himself to death. Tve got his name and address, and 
1 know the consumptive chap — he used to come to 
the office — ^I've written his name and address down, 
too." 

Master Bliss handed the sergeant a little slip of paper. 

"Have you got Gaygold this time?" said the lad 
eagerly. 

"Yes, this time," replied the sergeant, "and Jack 
Darvell too." 

The sergeant laid the matter before his chiefs in- 
stantly, and an immediate investigation was ordered. 
The insurance office was ascertained and communicated 
with, and the young man who had represented the 
consumptive client was arrested. He was cautioned, 
but made a statement which left no doubt of the con- 
spiracy of Gaygold and Jack Darvell. 

The money-lender was taken at his office, and col- 
lapsed so completely that he had almost to be carried 
to the cab which, out of consideration for his feelings, 
had been hired to convey him to the station. 

As he was about to be assisted out of his office by 
two detectives, Master Bliss entered the room. 

"You ruined my father," he said, quietly, "and 1 
meant to punish you for it some day. rve done this 
for you I" 

Sampson Gaygold stared at Master Bliss, horrified. 

"And 1 thought he was such a nice boy," he 
screamed hysterically. "I'll never believe in an in- 
nocent face again 1 " 

When Sergeant Verity went to Jack Darvell's resi- 
dence he was shown into the dining-room (there was 
9i, man at the front door to see that Mr. Darvell didn't 
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leave hurriedly when he heard that a gentleman was 
waiting to see him), and there he found Mr. Joyce. 

Mr. Joyce was curious as to Sergeant Verity's busi- 
ness. Incidentally he volunteered the fact that his son- 
in-law was leaving that night for America. In the 
fulness of his heart Mr. Joyce further informed the 
visitor that Mrs. Darvell had a brilliant touring engage- 
ment, and that the house and furniture were to be 
sold. 

Mr. Joyce was still in the room when Darvell entered. 
One glance at Sergeant Verity was sufficient. Darvell 
knew him. 

" Mr. Darvell," said the sergeant, " I have a warrant 
for your arrest." 

"On what charge ?" said Darvell, with an effort to 
appear calm. 

"On a charge of conspiring with Sampson Gay- 
gold " (Darveirs jaw dropped. He expected to hear 
the name of Lord Charlton) — "of conspiring with 
Sampson Gaygold," the detective continued, "to ob- 
tain an insurance on the life of William Jarrett by 
fraud." 

Mr. Joyce flung up his hands in horror. 

"My son-in-law arrested for fraud! " he exclaimed. 
" What a disgrace to me and my family! " 

In the hall Molly Darvell met her husband. 

Without a tremble of excitement in his voice he in- 
formed her that he was in custody. 

The poor little woman flung her arms round his neck 
and sobbed. Scoundrel as he was, she loved the man 
she had married, and her woman's heart went out to 
him in the hour of his abasement. 



CHAPTER L. 

AFTER THE STORM. 

Lobelia Cutts felt a flutter at her heart arid a warm 
glow suffuse her cheek as one morning, in the little 
back room at the greengrocer's, 'Liza Simmon's cousin, 
Tom Cummings, a young man who was a railway 
porter at Euston, asked her if he might walk out with 
her. 

Three years had elapsed since her memorable visit 
to a music-hall. Jim was married, and had a baby, 
who everybody said was the image of him, except 
Lobelia, who thought it was absurd to compare Jim to 
a little squalling, red-faced doll like that. Sam Chip- 
chase had grown more rheumatic than ever, and Mrs. 
Chipchase had grown more snappy, and Lobelia was 
anxious, as she explained to her friends, to do "some- 
thing on her own." 

So when the railway porter proposed Lobelia ac- 
cepted him gratefully, and from that moment ceased 
to be a slave, and began to arrange the details of the 
"home" to which in due time Tom Cummings would 
conduct her. 

Tom wasn't a bad-looking young man, and he 
thought Lobelia a jolly nice girl. What he liked about 
her was her superior way of talking. 

"Sounds like reading out of a book," he said to his 
friends, 
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Lobelia took care that her young man should be im- 
pressed with the fact that she was literary, and had 
contributed to the Press. 

At the first opportunity she produced a copy of her 
''interview," with portrait. The former delighted the 
lover; the latter made him want to go and punch the 
artist's head. 

Looking at the interview brought up the whole story, 
which was now all but forgotten in Exton Street. 

"Ah," said Lobelia, **it was a wonderful affair, but 
I always stuck to it as poor Mr. Alison was innocent. 
1 knew he was a real gentleman by his evening dress 
—and not likely to murder people." 

'*Did they prove his innocence then after he was 
dead ? " said Tom. 

*'0f course they did— didn't you read the papers? 
Why, they was full of it. It was burglars what did it. 
Here, when you've been introduced to aunt, and come 
to tea, I'll get her to let me show you the room where 
he was found dead." 

Tom Cummings said he should like to see that, and 
when he armed Lobelia out the next Sunday he held 
his head high, for his promised bride had been the 
heroine of a great crime, and had championed the 
cause of an innocent man whom all the world believed 
guilty. 



On the terrace of a beautiful villa, the grounds of 
which slope down to the shores of Lake Lugano— one 
of the fairest of the Italian lakes — Mr. Clement Hansell, 
the South African millionaire, is sitting by the side of 
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a lady with a sweet, gentle face, who holds his hand 
in hers. 

"Stephen," she says, as she looks up into her hus- 
band's eyes, " how happy our lives are here, dear — 
calm and unruffled now as the waters of the beautiful 
lake. Sometimes I think the past was only an evil 
dream." 

** HushJ Marion," says her husband, gently pressing 
her hand. " Let it be a dream." 

His eyes were fixed upon the peaceful scene before 
him, but his thoughts traveled far away to the days of 
storm and darkness, to the days when the world was 
ringing with his name, and he was looked upon as a 
dastardly murderer who had died of heart disease just 
in time to save him from the gallows. 

He could think calmly now of all the terrors that he 
had endured in the days which followed his bold stroke 
for safety. He had never known till afterward how 
near he was to discovery when Sergeant Gannett 
pieced the evidence together that proved that Stephen 
Alison had been visited by John Alison, his brother, 
and that John Alison was a wealthy man, living under 
an assumed name in Grosvenor Place. 

His escape from what might have followed a visit 
from Sergeant Gannett he owed entirely to Sergeant 
Verity, who had appealed to his comrade, when all 
doubt as to Stephen's innocence was removed, not to 
drag the unfortunate family of the dead man before the 
public again. With the conviction of the Duke for the 
murder of Lord Charlton, and Ben Gooch for receiving 
the proceeds of the burglary, the value of Sergeant 
Gannett's evidence disappeared, and Darvell and Gay- 
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gold had been found guilty of a crime with which 
Stephen could have had. nothing to do. Jack Gannett, 
when his comrade had pleaded that for the sake of 
Mrs. Alison and May, who had suffered so cruelly, the 
story of Stephen's brother should not be given over 
to the sensation-mongers of the Press, had behaved 
splendidly. 

He had sacrificed the 6clat which he would have won 
by his clever piece of detective work, and had been 
content to share with Sergeant Verity the credit of 
capturing the Duke and successfully unraveling the 
Grosvenor Place mystery. 

And now there was no longer any fear. Clement 
Hansen, the millionaire, lived on the shores of a beau- 
tiful Italian lake for many months in the year, and in 
the height of summer had a charming Alpine retreat. 
The vast fortune that was at his command he spent 
freely in charity. No one knew who was the period- 
ical donor of large sums sent anonymously to the noble 
charities of London — no one except his secretary, who 
managed all his business affairs for him. 

A beautiful girl comes laughing through the orange 
trees, followed by a young man who is carrying her 
sunshade and her work. 

"Oh, papaj dear," she says, as she comes to Mr. 
Clement Hansell, " uncle's in trouble again. He's been 
trying to explain in Italian to our boatman that he 
won't have him stand up in the boat while we are on 
the water, and when the boatman couldn't understand 
him he gave us a summary of all the awful things that 
may happen to him through his inability to make the 
natives understand their own language," 
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Captain Halford, red faced and blue eyed, but smil- 
ing, came up in time to hear the last words. 

** It's quite true, Stephen," he said, "absolutely true. 
May and her husband are very reckless on the water. 
They let that confounded Guiseppe stand up and walk 
about the blessed tilting, tottering thing as if it were 
an American liner, and when 1 remonstrate with the 
fellow he speaks some absurd gibberish or patois that 
is utterly incomprehensible. I shall never get on with 
these people. If anything happened to me I should be 
dead before I could explain what was the matter. I 
can't even ask my road home when I lose myself. 
I shall go too far one of these days, wandering about 
one of these confounded lonely roads — ^they're all so 
horribly alike I never know which way I came — and 1 
must walk to keep my weight down— and I shall drop 
down by the roadside and die of slow starvation, for 
there are no shops in the villages. Good heavens, 
Stephen, I never imagined that I should end my days in 
a land where, if I want to send a dying message to a 
relative, I shall have to chalk it on a milestone and hope 
that some English eyes may one day light upon it." 

Mrs. Alison smiled. '*Well, Richard dear," she 
said, ** you'll be going to England soon, and you'll be 
able to make yourself understood there." 

'*Yes, thank goodness!" said the Captain. Then 
turning to Clement Hansell he added, "I've written to 
Cecil and asked him to try and spend some time with 
you, Stephen. A month's honeymoon is more than 
he and Jenny can possibly want to themselves, and 
she doesn't sing again, I believe, for some time, so 
they can spend a fortnight with you and Marion." 
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** What a success Miss Verity is," said Dennis. 
"It's wonderful, you know, in so short a time. 1 
hear she sings at Queen's Hall next season, and Cecil 
tells me that she's getting quite wonderful terms al- 
ready. How proud poor old Tom Verity must be of 
her." 

''You knew her father, didn't you, Dennis, dear?" 

"Oh yes, quite well, in the old days when 1 used to 
go racing. That was before 1 went to South Africa, 
of course." 

"Ah," said Mr. Hansell, "and the sergeant too, God 
bless him ! 1 owe everything to him. He believed in 
me from the first, he said, and he stuck to me loyally 
to the end, though it might have ruined him. 1 didn't 
know what I was asking him to do when 1 implored 
him to keep my secret. But he kept it, and, thank 
God, no one suffered through it." 

"No one suffered," said Dennis, "and no one es- 
caped. The wretched man who killed Lord Charlton 
paid the penalty of his crime, and those scoundrels 
Jack Darvell and Sampson Gaygold got their just 
deserts." 

"And the one thing I dreaded," said Mr. Hansell, 
" was spared me. If my silence had prevented justice 
from being done, I would have come forward and 
gone into the open court and said that I was not 
Clement Hansell but Stephen Alison." 

Marion Alison laid her hand gently on her husband's 
arm. 

"There was no need to do that, dear, thank God> 
and there will never be any need now." 

"No — never any need now; but we are happy here 
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where no one knows us. Our home is shut away 
from the world, and we want no visitors." 

" And all your servants are Italians! " exclaimed the 
Captain, "and they're about as good-tempered and 
ignorant a set of men and women as it was ever my 
lot to meet. Why, confound it, I've been here with 
you for nearly a year, and there isn't one of them 
speaks English yet" 

The Captain strode off to his favorite seat under a 
shady tree, and lighting a cigar, stretched himself out 
at his ease. From the happy husband and wife his 
gaze wandered to May and Dennis. 

"They're as happy as the day is long," he said to 
himself. "Dennis Avory is a fine young fellow, and 
May's got a husband of a thousand. 1 little guessed 
how it was going to end that day he found me with a 
twisted ankle in the woods. Oh, the things that have 
happened since thenl " 

May came across to her uncle. "Uncle," she said, 
" I'm going to write a line to-day accepting the invita- 
tion to the wedding for Dennis and myself. Papa 
wishes us to go." 

"Ah, that's right — 1 knew he would, though I can 
quite understand he doesn't want you to be away 
from him. But you'll soon be back. Bless me, the 
journey's nothing in these days — and it will make 
Cecil very happy. Poor boy, he had the idea that we 
shouldn't take to Jenny, because her father was a 
musician who didn't always sing under a ceiling, but 
we owe a great deal too much to the Veritys to hold 
our heads high over that." 

" And Dennis says she's a charming girl, uncle, and 
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now she's made quite a position for herself, you 
know." 

"Oh yes, she could marry a marquis, and nobody 
would say anything, and Cecil's only a barrister." 

Dennis Avory came across to his wife. ** I've asked 
' my governor,' " he said, with a laugh, ** how long he 
can spare me away, and we can have a month, so 
we'll see some of the sights this time — ^you've seen so 
little of London." 

"Yes, very little," said May, remembering the ter- 
rible trial that was associated with hef only visit. '* I 
only went that once, and then we went back to Pat- 
terdale till papa had left England and found this beau- 
tiful home for us. I shall always love this place." 

" And I, May — don't you think I shall always love it 
— the place where you spoke the words that made you 
mine forever ? " 

He drew her to him gently, and pressed his lips to 
her smiling, upturned face. 

Clement Hansel! saw them and smiled. 

"See, Marion," he said, "husband and wife, and 
tender lovers still." 

"Husband and wife, and tender lovers still," she 
whispered, in reply, and raised her face to his. 

And Stephen Alison bent low and pressed his lips to 
hers. 



TOE END. 
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By MRS. B. M. CROKER 

' J20 Pages^ 7% x^, Cloth^ Ink and Gold, $1,2$, 

It may be tmthf ally said that the story goes with a rattle from the 
moment Maureen takes charge of the runaway horses till the time 
when the hero tells her his love and finds the right answer to be 
readv on her lips. The dialogue and characterization deserve a 
special word of acknowledgment and thanks.— I>onc2on Literary 
World. 

Mrs. Croker has given us an Irish story of the right sort— mettle- 
some and vivacious, and sparkling with the characteristic humor of 
the country. . . . The story is interesting from beginning to end, 
and it is sure to be widely Teaa..—Olct8gow Herald. 

There is a f reshnes^, brightness, and charm which make it such a 
story as, when ended, is laid down with the wish that there had been 
more of it.— Scotsman. 

A brightly written story.— DatZy Chronicle. 

Told with a full measure of Mrs. Croker's vivacity and humor. 
—Spectator. 

An Australian girl, of semi-Irish blood, and an Irishman whom, 
though he is driving a public coach, we readily recognize as a gentle- 
man, furnish Mrs. Croker the necessary elements of a love story, set 
in a brisk tale, full of movement, and the sunny Celtic character.— 
Mail and Express^ Feb. 19. 

• Terence, '* by Mrs. B. M. Croker, is one of liveliest novels that she 
has written. The characters are sharply drawn, and every one of 
them is worthy of a permanent place in fiction. The dialogue is 
bright and charming, and all of the incidents are entertaining— some 
of tnem thrilling. The London Literary World says : " The story 
goes with a rattle from the moment when Maureen takes charge of 
the runaway horses till the time when the hero tells her his love and 
finds the right answer to be ready on her lips. Terence earned his 
living by driving a coach, but even the least sagacious reader of these 
chapters will quickly decide that his birth was superior to his occu- 
pation, and will guess that Mrs. Croker has waiting in the back^ 
ground a splendid silver lining for the cloud overhanginjgr him in the 
early portions of her novel. Maureen was an unsophisticated girl 
from Australia who fully believed with Tennyson that kind hearts 
are more than coronets. Because she was wealthy, Terence, though 
he worshipped her with all the zeal and fervor at nis command, felt 
himself compelled to keep silence. But Mrs. Croker and Cupid plotted 
against him so successfully that in the end Australia and Ireland 
make a union at the altar."— ^oofcseJJer, Newsdealer and Stationer, 
Feb. 16. 

At all booksellers or 'will be sent, 
postpaid y upon receipt of price by 

F. M. BUCKLES &f COMPANY 

p-ll East i6tb Street, New York 
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By FLORENCE MARRY AT 

2p6 Pages^ Size 7}i x s% Clothe Ink and Gold^ $1^2$. 

A Rational Marriasc is the tiUe of the book, which is Florence 
Marryat's latest oontnbation to her circle of readers. It belongs to 
that class of light literature which is enjoyed by those who read only 
for the pleasure of the hour, and will, doubtless, meet with approval 
from the novel reading public. 

The story is of a young woman of rather Bohemian proclivities who 
lives in a flat and acts as secretary to an elderly nobleman. She has 
" expectations** from her grandfather, bat only in the event of her re- 
maining single, as the old gentleman has decided dislike for matrimony. 

How it all turned out mav be gathered from the book which comes 
from the publishing house of P. M. Buckles & Co., New York. 

— TMMfo Blade^ Feb. 8. 

The late Florence Manyat had a fine appreciation of a humorous 
situation, and she used it to good purpose in this story, which is based 
on a clandestine marriage. When rooms are reserved at a certain place 
for *' Mr. and Mrs. Smith,*' and two couples answering to that name 
make their simultaneous appearance, there is apt to be some explain- 
ing necessary. The embarassments resulting xrom hasty marriages, 
in which there is an object in preserving secrecy has been the theme 
of both novelist aud playwright, but the lamented author of this vol- 
ume has succeeded in extracting about all the humor and aggravation 
that can be found in the situation. Fancy a man having to play a 

Sme of freeze-out with his own wife as the attraction, and yet not 
ring to acknowledge the relationship ! And the fact that the man is 
a journalist makes it all the more enjoyable. 

The volume is a handsome one, the coyer design being particularly 
9L\Xxzx!tX9^. —Rochester Herald^ Feb. 9. 

" A Rational Marriage," by the late Florence Marrvat, daughter 
of the famous Captain Marryat, is not a strong story, but it was written 
with a praiseworthy purpose that shines forUi from every page. The 
purpose is to show the magic power of love. A clever, independent 
young women, who has formea her own conclusions regarding matri- 
mony, and a bright young newspaper man enter into a marriage 
agreement with the understanding that everything is to s^ on exactly 
as before the ceremony. The youn^ man agn^ees because it is the only 
way to secure her, and they are united by a magistrate. Then follow 
complications ; uneasy days and sleepless nights, and all the woes pos- 
sible to those who, reckoning, without love, enter the matrimonial state 
After a judicious amount of trial aud tribulations the clouds break 
away for a bright and satisfactory, ending. A few contrasting ex- 
amples of conjugal bliss and single unhappmess are thrown in quite 
effectively.— CAico^i? Tribune, 

At all booksellers or will be sent^ 
postpaid^ upon receipt ofpriee by 

F. M. BUCKLES & COMPANY 
g-ij East i6th Street, New Tork 
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By FERGUS HUME, 

^^ pages, size ^)4^Sf Clotb, j stampings^ f/.oo* 

Those who like detective stories will get much enjoy- 
ment out of the ten in this book, which have connection 
enough to give them a certain continuity. Hagar, a gypsy 
girl, has a wonderful personality, great shrewdness, penetra- 
tion, and judgment, beside being very handsome, dignified 
and self-respecting. There are ten different customers, each 
of whom bnngs some peculiar article to pawn, and the article 
has a story of its own, or a very strange mystery. She 
unravels the mystery, brin^^s criminals to their punishment, 
and restores fortunes. It is all cleverly done, and Hagar*s 
sagacity is something to be admired. The author is Fergus 
Home. — Literary World, Nov. 25. 

Hagar Stanley, a gypsy, and niece of the dead wife of a 
miserly old I/>ndon pawnbroker, is driven by the unwelcome 
attentions of a gypsy half-breed suitor to flee from her tribe 
in the New Forest. She takes refuge with old Jacob Dix, 
the pawnbroker, who, before his death, is trapped by a cheap 
lawyer into trying unsuccessfully to disinherit his son in favor 
of Hagar, who defeats the plot, only to discover that the 
son is the man who drove her from the gjrpsy tribe. The 
adventures of the two form the material for Mr. Hume*8 new 
story. — The Mail and Express, Oct. 26. 

This is a volume of detective stories by Fergus Hume, 
whose "Mystery of a Hansom Cab" will be recalled as a 
clever bit of writing. Between ** The Coming of Hagar** 
and **The Passing of Hagar" are grouped ten stories, each 
bearing a separate interest, but each linked together so that 
they follow in natural order. Hagar is an interesting young 
Gypsy who comes into charge of a pawn-shop of very doubt- 
ful character in a somewhat unusual way. Her adventures 
and those of her customers are entertaining and lively and 
the tales are of a stirring character. When Conan Doyle, 
with Sherlock Holmes, lifted detective stories to a higher 
plane than they had occupied since the days of Edgar Allen 
Poe, he opened the way for other writers to explore the field. 
Fergus Hume has done so with much success ; and the present 
volume is sure of a numerous clientage among those who 
like the bizarre in fiction. — American, 

At all booksellers or voill he sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of price by 

F. M. BUCKLES & COMPANY 
^-11 East i6tb Street, New Ttrk 



A Ward of the King 

{An Historical Romance) 

By KATHARINE S. MAC^UOID 

$28 Pag^es, size 7^ ^5, Ooth^ Ink and Gold^ $1^2$ 

This is a story of the times of the great Constable of 
Bourbon. Jeanne d'Acignd is married when a child to ihe 
Comte de LavaL Adventures and the clash of steel are 
things mascnline, and the woman cannot put enough muscle 
iuto her hard knocks. J'ut perhaps for this very reason it 
may be commended to those gentler souls who shrink from 
blood and wounds ; and it may be also commended to those 
who are charmed by a singularly refined and feminine style 
for its own gracious sake. — London Literary World, 

" A Ward of the King'* is a romance of the time of the 
Bourbon kings. The heroine is the only child of the Count 
d'Acign6, dead when the story opens ; the heroes, the Count 
of Laval, whom she marries at thirteen at the command of 
the King and her friend and unknown lover, Roland, the 
heir of the Vicomte d'Orbec— both noble men in truth. 
The cousin of the Count of Laval, Btiennede Retz, conceived 
a passion for the Countess Laval on her wedding day. This 
leads to the intrigue about which the story, full of life and 
fire, centers. — The Outlook, 

Miss Katharine S. Macquoid in her new book, *' A Ward 
of the King,** has departed somewhat from the usual rule of 
romance writers. She has taken for the centre figure of the 
story a woman instead of a swaggering man. This notion, 
however, must be commended by the excellent manner in 
which the authoress has transcribed it. — Boston Courier • 

With the present widespread popularity of, and interest 
,ini the historical romance, Katharine Macquoid's "A Ward 
of the King'* is sure of a hearing. The tale is worthy of the 
encomiums which are being bestowed upon it. The story is 
of the Great Constable of Bourbon ; its scenes and its times 
readily lend themselves to the play of the romantic incident 
and the weaving of skilful plots. The story is marked by a 
style of singular refinement. — American^ Nov. 16. 

At all booksellers or ivill be sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of price by 

F. M. BUCKLES £s? COMPANt 
p-ll East i6tb Street, New fork 
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273 pages^ size 7%xSy Cloth. Three Stampings^ $r.oo 

The title of this book implies audacity, and in this it is 
trae to its teachings. Mr. Allen's independent line of thought 
was never more clearly defined, and the ** splendor'* of the 
sin really takes our breath away. Mr. Allen was always 
perfectly frank about pot boiling, and therefore took some 
ground from his critic, bat he never lost his power to tell an 
eatertaining story, no matter how startling or improbable it 
was, nor with what rapidity he dashed it off. ** The Woman 
Who Did** was a difficult heroine to accept, but even she is 
mild compared to Mrs. Egremont's achievements in the line 
of independent action in ** A Splendid Sin." It would be a 
pity to take the zest from the reader by outlining the plot, 
whose chief charm lies in its surprises. Sufficient to say that 
here is a problem novel with a vengeance, and the spectacle 
of an illegitimate son ordering his mother's lawful husband 
out of her house in righteous indignation at his existence is 
an example of advanced thought rarely met with in every- 
day life. — The Commercial Advertiser^ Nov^ 18, 1899. 

**A Splendid Sin," by Grant Allen, has just been pub- 
lished by F. M. Buckles & Co. It is one of the latest works 
written by the noted author, of whose untimely death we 
have just learned. It will be treasured as one of his best 
novels by the large number of readers who peruse with inter- 
est all productions from his pen . It is a study of an act 
which IS universally condemned as a sin. Not in itself as a 
saving power, but its disclosure comes to an illegitimate son 
as a blessing, making a happy marriage possible, and saving 
all concerned from disgrace and misery. Even the sin itself 
is made to appear lovely and proper in comparison with that 
other sin which the world readily excuses, namely, the forc- 
ing of a marriage where there is no true love or mutual re- 
spect. It is a story to please by its i>lot and action and char* 
acter drawing, and also to set one thinking upon some of the 
serious problems of life. 

^Evening Telegram^ N, K., Nov. 9, 1899. 

jit all booksellers or ivil/ be sent^ 
postpaid, upon receipt of price by 
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By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON 

333 P^gf^» ^^^ 7% ^5* ^^^^» 3 stampings, $i.oo 



A retirea Eii{li»h officer, retarned to his widowed motlier^s quiet huine iR 
Ihe coantry, fade his nndoiog in idleness, which leads him into a flirtation 
with a girl socially and inteilectoally his inferior, bat who is clever enoagh t« 
force marriage upon him. Then complications thicken, as the man discorea 
the fiill mcauiing of his faval misuke. 

—Tb» Mail *nd Exfress^ Ai^gusC lo, 1889. 

**A Man*s Undoing " is an exceptionally good norel by Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. It is not written to tickle the palate of the sated reader who is 
looking only for new sensations, nor is it intended to amase for a short hoar. 
It preaches no new doctrine ; it presents no novelties of character or incident* 
Its theme is as old as humanity — the burden of story and song through all the 
ages. But Mrs. Cameron shows that it has lost none of \u interest, tliat its 
phases may be presented in new aspecu, that the conventionalities of modem 
civilization have not made it less a force in the affairs of men, nor obliterated 
any of its eternal truths. Its influence over the lives of men and women var- 
ies in extent and results, as the men and women vary in character, subject 
always to variations of condition and environment } therefore it always pre- 
sents new studies. All the wortd loves a lover, and no one knows bener tnaa 
Mrs. Cameron how to make a lover most interesting. Especially skillful is 
she in her delineations of women who love. She paints otner women also to 
fill out her pictures — the narrow-minded old maids and the gossipy matrons, 
and none of her women are repellingly bad — but her women who love have all 
3he nobility and strength of womanhood. As she deals with noble character, 
so she deals with the serious affairs of life, of strong emotions, of heart his- 
tories, with all their heroism and pathos. "A Man's Undoing is admirably 
constructed. Its lessons will not be lost upon the thoughtful, and it will be 
read with eager interest by all classes of novel readers. 

— B—kstlltTy Newsdealer and Statitner^ August rs, 1899. 

Tlds is a good strong story ; told with dramatic emphasis. It la not 
heavy ; plenty light enough for summer reading } but the author, Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron, writes with the skill of a trained novelist, as, indeed, ahe is. 
How the man came to be undone, as the result of a one-week flirtation — that 
is for the readers to find out. The lover of a good story will not lay down the 
book until the last page is turned. The volume appears in a cloth cover of 
browa, black, red and green. The type is dear and good sized ; the paper 
good* tad the pages number 333. — American^ August 04, 1899. 
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A Rogue's Conscience 

By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 

311 pages ^ size 7^ xj, cloth, j stampings, $i,oo 



It i« rather unosaal to find a detective story written from the criminar« 
point of view, and truth to tell, in this ^^ Rogue^s Conicience," by David 
Christie Murray, we find our smypathies and anxieties strongly foHowing 
the hunted ones. Mr. James Mortimer and Mr. Alexander Ross were such 
entertaining sinners, and their disguises were so marvellous, and their 
escapes so nair-breath, that we follow the comedy of their fortunes with un- 
failing cheerfulness. When the scene shifts from city risks to the broad field 
of mining camp speculations, we see the beginning of the end, for here the 
^rogue's conscience" commenced to work, and a double reformation ends the 
book in a blaze of glory. The story has just enough seriousness to give it 
balance but by no means enough to destroy the pleasantly light and entertain- 
ing quality of the book.— JL/r^r^tr/ ff^erld^ August 5, 1899. 

David Christie Murray has written an amusing tale of two unworthies in 
"A Rogue*s Conscience. **' If you want to enlighten a rogue's conscience, 
serve him as he served other people— rob him,*^ observes tne ^^ hero,** who 
has acquired the ^* sixth sense of honesty.** How he arrived at this sake con- 
clusion, and how he put the principle into effect, all tend toward the live 
human interest of a story which shows no sign of lagging from beginning to 
end. The tale is not free from tragedy, but even the sombre parts are handled 
easily and lightly, as though the author believed them necessary, but yet felt 
freer in the atmosphere of almost light-hearted roguery which pervades most 
of the volume. The book is capital reading for a summer afternoon, and 
action larks on every fzgc-^jtmerican^ August 31, I899. 

Two rogues, who figure in the novel as James Mortimer and Alexander 
Ross, in alliance with a third scamp, forged an issue of the Bank of England. 
The nameless third paid the penalty of his crime, but Mortimer and Ross, 
through the clever scheming of Mortimer, escaped to British Columbia after 
having added to their ill-gotten gains. Mortimer, apparently the most un- 
•crupwoos, makes the singular atonement which transforms him into a hero. 

^Publisbtn* fFttklj^^Jviy a», 1899^ 
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By W. CLARK RUSSELL 
240 pageSt size y}i x^^ doth, 3 stampings^ $r,oo 



CUrk RoiMll In ** Ctptala Jackman ** has told a good itory of the strange conduct of 
a Bklp*t matter, who ttarta oot with a fake robbery by which he realizes j^ijoo. The ac 
coant of his peculiar courtship and the still more peculiar acceptance of his offer by the 
daughter of a retired naral commander is scarcely credible, but it is readable and the tragic 
end is not Improbable. It is a mere short story, expanded by large type into a rolume. 

— San Franeitct Chr»nicle^ JuTy 9, 1899. 

^ Captain Jackman { or, A Tale of Two Tunnels,** is a story by W. Clark Rnssdl, 
not so elaborate in plot as some of his stories, or so full of life on ihe sea, but some of the 
characters are sailors, and its incidents are of the ocean, if not on it. Its hero is dismissed 
from the command of a ship by her owners, because of his loss of the proceeds of a voyage, 
which they evidently think he had appropriated to himself. The heroine discovers him in 
and rescues him from a deserted smuggler's cave, where he had by some misciiance-im- 
prisoned himself. He handsome, she romantic as well, they fall in love with each other. 
Her father, a retired commander of the Royal navy, storms and swears to no purpose, foi! 
she elopes with the handsome captain, who starts on an expedition to^captnre a PortueuesY 
ship laden with cold — a mad scheme, conceived as it appears by a madman, which ac 
counu for bis camus and unconventional ways, 

— B—h*lhr^ NnosdtaUr and Stathntr, J^Jt I5i <899, 

It Is readable. Interesting, and admirable in its technical skill. Mr. Russell, without 
apparent effort, creates an atmosphere of realism. . His personages are often drawn with a 
few indicative strokes, but this can never be said of his central figures. In the present little 
story the fascinating personality of Caotain Jackman stands our very deariy. He is a cur- 
ious study, and the abnormal state of his mind is made to come slowly into the recogni- 
tion of the reader just as it does Into that of old Commander Conway, R. N. This is really 
a masterly bit of story-craft, for it is to this that the maintenance of the interest of the 
story is due. The reader does not realize at first that he is following the fortunes of a ma<k 
man, but regards Jackman as a brilliant adventurer. The denouement is excellently bfooghS 
-Hout, although It givea the tale iu sketchy character.— AT. r. Timts^ July i, 1S99. 
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^<Good Mrs. Hypocrite.*^ A study in self- righteousness, is a most enjoyable 
novel by <<Rita.*' It has little of plot, and less of adventure, but is the study of 
a single character and a narration of her career. But she is sufficiently unique to 
absorb the attention, and her purely, domestic experiences are quite amusing. She 
b the youngest daughter of a Scotch femily, angular as to form and sour as to fea- 
ture. She had an aggressive manner, was selfish, and from girlhood set herself 
against all tenderness of sentiment. Losing her parents, she tried her hand as a 
governess, went to her brother in Australia, returned to England and joined a sister- 
hood in strange garb, and her quarrelsome disposition and her habit of quoting 
scripture to set herself right made her presence everywhere objectionable. For this 
jld maid was very religious and strict as to all outward forms. Finally she went to 
!ve with an invalid brother. She discharged the servant, chiefly because she was 
plump and fair of feature, and she replaced her with a maid as angular as herself, 
straight from Edinbro*. The maid was also religious and quoted scripture, and the 
fun of the stoty lies in the manner in which the woman who had had her way so 
long was beaten by her own weapons. 

— Bpokullery Newideahr and Stationery June 15, 1899, 

The Scotch character is held up in this story at its worst. All its harshness, 
love of money, unconscious hypocrisy, which believes in lip-service while serving 
but its own self, are concentrated in the figure of the old spinster who takes charge 
of her invalid brother*s household. She finds a match, however, in the Scotch 
servant she hires, hard like herself, but with the undemonstrative kindness that 
seems to be a virtue of the race. The book lacks the charm that lies at the root 
' of the popularity of the books of the <* Kailyard** school. In its disagreeable 
way, however, it is consistent, though the melodramatic climax is not the ending 
one has a right to expect. — The Mail and Express, June 21, 1899. 
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••The Real haAf Hilda," by B. M. Ooker, b a Toy pleaatng novel, de- 
peadiiif for ica intereat not upon aemadonal incident, but upon a clever poftiayal of 
dingreeable traiti of character in high society. The ttoiy b told by a young lady 
who finds hendf with her stepmother in obacure lodgings m an obecore country 
town. The head of the £unily had been phyndan to a Rajah in India, had lived 
in princely style and had entertained in princely fiuhion. He had died and left to 
hb widow and child nothing but a small pension, and thev soon found themselves 
in straightened circumstances. Besides the character drawing, the entertaining 
feature of the story lies in the shabby treatment which the two impecunious 
women receive from the people wliom they have ao royally entertained in India, 
and the inability of the widow, with her Indian experience, to understand it. 
Entertaining, too, is the fawning toadyism of the middle-daas women, who disdain- 
fully tip their noses and wag their tongues when they find that the poor women are 
neglected by the great lady in the neighborhood. 

— The Sookseiler, Newsdealer and Stationer^ June l, 1 899. 
Mrs. Croker belongs to the group of English country life novdists. She b 
not one of its chief members, but she succeeds often in being amusing in a quiet, 
simple way. Her gentlefolk lack the stamp of caste, but the plots in which they 
are placed are generally rather ingenious. Of course, in a field so assiduously 
worked, one cannot look for originality. The present book is just what the author 
modestly calb it — a << sketch,** with the usual poor giri of good fiimify and the 
equally £imiliar happy endmg. — Mail and Express^ May i, 1899. 
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